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HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS NICHOLAEVITCH, 


Generalissimo Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Russian Armies. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I.—Vice-Presidents. 
Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., has been 
appointed a Vice-President of the Institution, vice the late Field-Marshal Earl 


Roberts. 


II.—Council. 
At the Anniversary Meeting on Tuesday, March 2nd, the following officers 
were elected to the vacancies on the Council, viz. :— 
Rear-Admiral G. A. Ballard, C.B. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N., M.P. 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 
Lieut.-General Sir E. H. H. Allenby, K.C.B. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 
Major-General F. D. V. Wing, C.B. 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 
Brig.-General the Earl of Lucan. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. St. L. Glyn. 
Colonel C. W. Trotter. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I., has been appointed Chairman of 
the Council for the ensuing year. t 
Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., has been 


appointed Vice-Chairman. 


III. The following officers have joined the Institution since November 1st, 1914 :— 
Lieutenant the Earl of Dalkeith, Grenadier Guards. 
Colonel F. W. Close, late R.A. 
Captain G. P. Ross, R.N. 
Second-Lieutenant A. O. J. Hope, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant E. W. R. Stewart, 5th Bn. E. Surrey Regt. 
Second-Lieutenant C. E. Tufnell, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant A. J. de Carrara-Rivers, R.G.A. 
Second-Lieutenant F. B. Austin, Interpreters Corps. 
Lieutenant P. E. Maxwell-Lefroy, R.N. 
Major E. A. Manisty, Lincolnshire Yeomanry. 
Second-Lieutenant R. Peake, Coldstream Guards. 
_ Lieut.-Commander A. B. T. Cayzer, R.N. 
Second-Lieutenant W. H. Hollins, 8th Bn. Sherwood Foresters 
(since killed). 
Captain C. Davenport, 8th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 
Lieutenant S. ‘S. Dillon, Royal Irish Rifles. 
Lieutenant J. S. M. Mackenzie-Grieve, R.N. 

Surgeon-Captain H. Stallard, 8th Bn.;Sherwood Foresters. 
Second-Lieutenant H. E. Bourne, 11th Bn. L.N. Lancs. Regiment. 
Lieutenant L. N. Walford, 12th Bn. the London Regiment (since killed). 
Major H. A. Newell, I.A. 
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Lieutenant H. L. M. Coxon, R.N. 

Lieutenant E. C. Keliher, 13th Bn. Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Commander A. Dixon, R.N. 

Lieutenant A. J. L. Phillips, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant Lord Erskine, Scots Guards. 

Second-Lieutenant R. Gee, Royal Fusiliers. 

Second-Lieutenant J. C. Piggott, Coldstream Guards, 

Second-Lieutenant F. C. Lyon, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant H. L. Bowen, King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Second-Lieutenant I. G. Fair, Coldstream Guards. 

Colonel F. W. Carter, late 3rd Brigade, Scottish Division, R.A. (M.). 
The Council regret to report that since the commencement of the war 259 
Members of the Institution have either been killed or died of wounds. This, of 
course, makes a large decrease in the membership of the Institution, and the 
Council hope, therefore, that Members will use every endeavour to indute officers 
to join. 


IV.—Journal. “ 


The Council having decided to reissue the JouRNAL commencing with this 
number, and as it is not possible to hold any lectures in the Theatre, the question 
of its regular issue will largely depend on contributions received from Members 


and others. 


V.—Payment for Contributions to the Journal. 

It is notified that the Council of the Institution have, with much pleasure, 
decided to offer some remuneration to Members (and to non-members) for accepted 
contributions to the JourNaL. A sum, not exceeding £30 per quarter, has been 
for this purpose placed at the disposal of the Library and JournaL .Committee. 


VI.—Distribution of the Journal—Members’ Addresses. 

Owing to the war, Members’ addresses have become so- uncertain, and are 
so constantly changing, that punctual distribution of the JoURNAL is quite imprac- 
ticable, and many Members must fail to receive their copy. As a matter of fact, 


a large number of copies of the last number published (November 15th, 1914). 


have been returned to the Institution through the Post Office, ‘‘ Addressee not 
found.”’ It is notified, therefore, that any Member who does not receive a copy 
of the present issue can be supplied by applying to the Secretary, and giving an 
address. 


VII.—Museum Purchase Fund. 

This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for 
sale at various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members 
of the Institution who are interested in the Museum. 


Amount already acknowledged ... + 631 11 O 
Lieut.-Colonel N. A. H. Budd, 1st SMALE eg ae Ce, 


32 12 0 
Less expended to date ... ats it ss 2a 5%. 0 


£10 11 0 
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VIII.—War Relics. 


The Council would be greatly obliged if any Member possessing relics from 


the seat of 


war, would kindly present or deposit same on loan for exhibition 


in the Museum. As the space in the Museum is very limited, they should not be 
of very large dimensions. 


IX.—Additions to the Museum. 


(3422) 
(3423) 
(6751) 
(6752) 
(6753) 
(6754) 


(6755) 


(6756) 


(6757) 


(6758) 


(6759) 





Machine Gun captured from the Germans in France.—Deposited_ by 
the Army Council. 


Trench Mortar captured from the Germans in France.—Deposited 
by the Army Council. 


A Bullet picked up on the field of Waterloo.—Given by Captain 
Selby Lowndes. 


Embroidered Sabretasche of the 1st (King’s) Dragoon Guards, 1816- 
1820.—Given by Miss Hastings-Irwin. 


Undress Forage Cap of the roth Hussars, worn during the Crimea. 
—Given by H. Graham Bennett, Esq. 


Small gold Locket containing a portion of the Duke of Wellington’s 
hair.—Given by Mrs. Horace Blyth. 


Print of Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson wearing ‘‘ The Copenhagen ’’ 
cocked hat, by A. W. Devis, engraved by E. Scriven.—Given by 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Cecil Parsons. 


Bronze Medal presented by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, to the 
children of our sailors and soldiers at the banquet held at the Guild- 
hall on December 28th, 1914.—Given by Lord Mayor Treloar, Cripples’ 
Hospital and College. 


Red Cross Flag taken down from the church at Vailly-sur-Aisne, 
and presented by the priest in charge to Lieutenant T.. J. —Kelly, 
R.A.M.C. 

This flag was hoisted on the church steeple in September, 1914, 
to protect more than 200 wounded English soldiers. The Germans, 
however, in defiance of International Law and of humanity, bom- 
barded the church on Sunday, September 20th, and Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22nd, and their shells killed some of the wounded and 
destroyed the front gate and the nave. The flag itself is spattered 
with the bullets of a shell.—Given by Lieutenant T. J. Kelly, 
R.A.M.C. 


Plaster Cast of a figure of a soldier of the Grenadier Guards of 
the Waterloo period, executed by Sir Edgar Boehm; this was the 
@odel for the silver statuette presented to Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra by the officers of the Grenadier Guards on her silver wedding. 
The original figure forms one of the four supporters to the statue of 
the Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner.—Bequeathed by the 
late Major-General Villiers Hatton, C.B. (late Grenadéer Guards). 


A Revolver which formerly belonged to General C. E. Gordon, who 
was killed at the storming of Khartoum by the Dervishes on January 
26th, 1885. The weapon was given to the donor by General Gordon 
in 1868.—Given by W. W. Dunlop, Esq. 
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(6760) Oil Painting of H.M.S. “ Formidable ’’ (Rescue of a portion of the 
crew by the trawler ‘‘ Provident ’’). 
Early on the morning of January 1st, 1915, H.M. battleship 
** Formidable,’’ 15,000 tons, Captain Arthur N. Loxley, forming part 
of a squadron cruising under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Lewis Bayly, K.C.B., C.V.O., was torpedoed in the English Channel. 
Very bad weather prevailed, but before the vessel foundered, j 
which was about 3 a.m., four boats were got out. Of them, one } 
capsized: a barge containing 70 men was picked up by a light 
cruiser: a pinnace with some 60 men reached Lyme Regis: and a 
launch with 70 men, after a lapse of some eleven hours, was sighted 
and its occupants rescued, about 15 miles off Berry Head, by the 
British s50-ton sailing trawler ‘‘ Provident,” of Brixham, William 
Pillar, skipper. 
The complement of the ‘‘ Formidable ’’ was about 800 men, of 
whom only 201 were saved. 
The rescue of men from the launch by the “ Provident ’’ was 
carried out under very great difficulties owing to the prevailing 
weather, which necessitated the exercise of extremely good seaman- 
ship on the part of her skipper, who, with the other members of 
his crew, was subsequently decorated by His Majesty the King with 
the Board of Trade Silver Medal for gallantry in saving life at sea. 
They were also the recipients of pecuniary awards from the Admiralty 
and other bodies.—Given by Lord Leith of Fyvie. 


(6761) H.M. battleship ‘‘ Bulwark,’ 15,000 tons and 15,000 1.H.P., Captain 
G. Sclater, was blown up at Sheerness on November 26th, 1914, 
when her complément of about 750 officers and men practically all 
perished. This watch, and an officer’s button, relics of the disaster, 
were given by Chief Petty Officer John Preston, R.N. (Member of 
the R.U.S.I. staff). 


(6762) Crimean Medal, 1854, with four clasps (Alma, Balaklava, Inker- 
mann, Sebastopol), belonging to J. Hope, 63rd Regiment.—Given by 
Mrs. Rawlings. } 
(6763) Arabi Pasha’s Visiting Card, taken from his tent in 1882 by Lieut.- 
General- Sir Garnet Wolseley.—Given by the Dowager Viscountess 
Wolseley. ; | 
(6764) A flat measure for measuring charges for gun shells, grenades, and 
small arms which formerly belonged to a Mr. Corneille, who helped 
to build the Martello Towers round Ireland.—Given by Captain H. R. } 


Pim. 

The amount taken at the Museum Public Entrance during November, 1914, 
was 4,79 3S. 3d.; December, £51 11s. od.; January, 1915, £73 3s. 6d.; February, 
£40 10s. 34.3; March, £47 7s.; April, £76 5s.; May, £41 16s.; Jgne, £41 12s.; } 
and July, £54 16s. od. 
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BRITISH ARMIES IN FLANDERS. 


By The Hon. JOHN ForRTESCUE. 


Plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose. 





BRITISH armies are fighting in Flanders in the beginning of the 
twentieth century just as they were at the beginning of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth, and at the close of the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
In spite of railways and motor-cars and mechanical traction of. all 
descriptions the old cockpits of Europe remain the battle-ground of 
nations, and the key of British foreign policy is ‘‘ no dangerous neigh- 
bour at Antwerp.’”’ Dunkirk, Maastricht, Namur, Antwerp—this is 
the old quadrilateral of Flanders; and many thousands of British 
soldiers have fallen before and about them, sometimes in alliance with 
the French against Spaniards and Imperialists, or even against Dutch, 
more often in alliance with Dutch and Germans against French, and 
now again hand in hand with the French against imperialists of a 
new description. 

Times are mightily changed, it will be answered, since the red- 
coats first went into action in Flanders under Turenne and William 
III. In those days two alternatives were prescribed by the best 
authorities for an army in the field, namely, to subsist comfortably, 
that is to say, at your enemy’s expense, or to fight at an advantage. 
In these, one is told, an army has but one duty, to seek out its enemy 
and beat him. Yet what else are the Germans doing at this moment, 
and what more have they done for many months past in Belgium and 
Northern France, than to subsist comfortably ? In the seventeenth and 
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early eighteenth centuries it was common for two contending armies to 
sit down opposite each other, entrenched to the teeth, and there stay 
until want of forage, the desertion of their men or the approach of winter 
caused either one of them to draw back, or both of them to move in 
opposite directions. Except that the time for retiring has not yet 
reached either Army, this is not a very inaccurate description of the 
operations of the Allies and the Germans upon the western front of the 
present seat of war ever since last October. The hosts on either side are, 
of course, infinitely more numerous than they were two centuries ago, 
and cover infinitely more ground. Their occasional skirmishes on this 
or that section of the line consequently assume the dimensions of what 
would not long since have been called great pitched battles; but in the 
main principle the present campaign in Flanders is very near akin to 


the campaigns of Louis XIV. before the advent of Marlborough. And - 


these last were what I have called negative campaigns, which continued 
for year after year until one of the combatant-parties, or more commonly 
both simultaneously, called a truce, because, owing to exhaustion, it 
was impossible for them to endure the trial longer without a rest. 
William III. and Marlborough were both of them impatient of 
these negative campaigns and sought to cut them short by a decisive 
action, the one because he was a bad general and the other because 
he was a genius. Yet William during the six years (1691-1696) in 
which the red-coats served under him succeeded in fighting only two 
pitched battles, Steenkirk and Landen, in both of which he was 
defeated ; and Marlborough himself, owing to Dutch deputies and other 
obstacles, could accomplish no more than four—Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet—in the course of the ten years 1702-1711. 
Marlborough started, it will be remembered, from the Meuse, mas- 
tered Liége in his first campaign, and if left to himself would have taken 
Antwerp in his second. His third (1704) was fought on the Danube; 
and his fourth found him confronted with an elaborately fortified line, 
- which extended for nearly 80 miles from the Meuse near Namur along 
the rivers Geete and Demer to Antwerp. This was a tolerably wide 
front for the early eighteenth century; and as the French commander, 


Villeroy, had only seventy thousand men to defend it, and no railways 


to transport them rapidiy from point to point of it, Marlborough was 
able, even though his army was numerically inferior, to force his way 
through the line without difficulty. The close of that campaign carried 
him as far west as the field of Waterloo. The next, that of Ramillies 
in 1706, gave him Louvain, Malines, Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ostend, Oudenarde, Dendermonde, Ath and finally Menin, 
which brought him actually upon the frontier of France. It may be 
worth while to mention that before the siege of Menin, Marlborough 
assembled the bulk of his army at Roulers, so as to be in a position to 
threaten not that fortress only, but Ypres also; and that the Liverpools, 
Lincolns, Royal Irish, Scots Greys and 3rd and 6th Dragoon Guards ail 
took part in the siege of Menin. It may be added, in order to show that 
the siege even of a minor fortress in those days was no child’s play, that 
Menin held out for three weeks, and cost the Allies 2,600 casualties. 
The Royal Irish, who helped to form the storming party, drove the 
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enemy from the counterscarp with a shower of hand-grenades, when 
(to use the words of an officer of the regiment) ‘‘ the French sprung 
two mines upon us, and from their works plied us with a most violent 
fire, which we lay exposed to until our workmen had thrown up an 
entrenchment sufficient to cover us.’’ On this occasion seven officers 
of the Royal Irish were killed and eight wounded. Casualties were 
heavy even in those days. 

The campaign of 1707, owing to complications in other quarters, 
was a negative one even for Marlborough. That of 1708 opened with 
the loss, through treachery, of Bruges and Ghent, which were not 
recovered until the end of the year. But in the interim the victory of 
Oudenarde was gained, and the fortress of Lille, within the boundaries 
of France itself, was captured after a bitter siege of five months at 
a cost of some 15,000 men. The Liverpools, Royal Irish, Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and 1st Hants were the only British bat- 
talions seriously engaged at Oudenarde; and the Royal Irish, 
Royal Welsh, Bedfords, Scots Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers 
were the five selected for the trenches at the siege of Lille. Very 
dearly they paid for the honour. The next campaign, 1709, began 
with the most murderous of all Marlborough’s sieges, that of Tournai. 
There was a vast deal of mining and countermining, varied by furious 
combats underground and occasional explosions which blew hundreds 
of men into the air; and, in fact, though there were trenches waist-deep 
in water both at Badajoz and Burgos in 1812, and no British soldier 
dared show his head above the parapet at Burgos, I think that this. 
siege of Tournai presents the nearest approach to present conditions 
in Flanders that is recorded in the history of the British Army. The 
French had by this time covered Arras and the north-western gate of 
France by another set of fortified lines, extending from the Scarpe at 
Douai to the Lys, and known as the Lines of La Bassée. To avoid 
them Marlborough turned eastward upon Mons, and, having by a great 
effort won the battle of Malplaquet, where Villars tried to stem his 
advance, ended the campaign by the capture of Mons in October. At 
Malplaquet, the bloodiest action of the whole war, the casualties on 
both sides amounted to about 35,000. The British, out of twenty 
battalions present, fost no more than 1,900 men; but in the Buffs alone- 
there fell fifteen officers killed and wounded. 

In 1710 Marlborough was occupied in opening the whole line of 
the Lys by the siege and capture in succession of Douai, Béthune, 
Aire and St. Venant; and in 1711 he found himself face to face with 
new lines of La Bassée, extending from the mouth of the Canche to its. 
source, from whence earthworks and inundations carried them along 
the course of the Sensée to the Scheldt at Bouchain, down the latter river- 
to Valenciennes, thence eastward by fresh earthworks to the Sambre, 
and finally to Namur—a total front of about one hundred and fifty 
miles. The elaborate stratagems by which. Marlborough made his way 
across this barrier present a story too long to be repeated here, and’ 
it must suffice that he closed his victorious career by the siege and’ 
capture of Bouchain under the eyes of a numerically superior army. 
He had started from the Meuse in 1702; he had first levied contribu— 
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tions in France in 1706 after Ramillies; he had first entered French 
territory permanently in 1708 after Oudenarde, and, if left to himself, 
he would have masked Lille and invaded France in earnest there and 
then; but, being over-ruled and tied down to a war of sieges and 
fortified lines he never reached the two innermost fortresses of Cambrai 
and Arras. 

Let us now go forward to the next important appearance of the 
British in Flanders, that of 1745, when they were allied with the 
Austrians and Dutch for the defence of the Austrian Netherlands, 
otherwise Belgium, against the French under Marshal Saxe. That 
great general lay between the Scheldt and Lys, impartially threatening 
the whole of the Austrian fortresses; and after a feint at Mons he 
invested Tournai. The Duke of Cumberland thereupon marched down 


from Brussels to relieve the beleaguered stronghold, but was beaten back ~ 


at Fontenoy, in which action twenty weak British battalions lost just 
over thirty-six hundred men before they would give way. His army 
was then recalled to England on account of the Jacobite rebellion ; 
and Saxe captured Ostend, which had been the British base. Ostend, 
it must be remarked, was, in the days of sailing ships, always pre- 
ferred to Antwerp as a naval base for a British Army, owing to the 
difficulty of beating up and down the Scheldt. Before the Duke could 
return, Saxe in January, 1746, took Antwerp and Brussels; and, while 
the Allied Army was still slowly concentrating near Breda, he sent out 
detachments which mastered Mons and Charleroi, and thus overthrew 
the last of the fortresses on the Austrian frontier except Namur. Mean- 
while, he fortified himself impregnably near Louvain, and allowed the 
Allies to pass his front to the eastward and to establish themselves near 
Ramillies, barring the way to Namur. For some days the two armies 
looked at each other, both entrenched to the teeth and in many places 
not more than a musket-shot apart, quite in the modern fashion; and 
then Saxe, who had great superiority of numbers, manceuvred the Allies 
-out of their position by intercepting their communication with Liége 
and Maastricht and forced them to take up a position before Liége 


itself. This position the Allies were obliged to modify, because the - 


city treacherously opened its gates to the French behind their backs. 
Then Saxe fell upon his enemies at Roucoux with 120,000 against 80,000, 
and they were glad to escape across the Meuse after a severe rearguard 
action, in which our own Nineteenth (Yorkshire) and Forty-third 
(Oxfordshire) greatly distinguished themselves. The French troops, 
being of poor quality, were formed in dense columns and only pre- 
vailed by their weight of numbers; but, in Ligonier’s words, as soon as 
two French brigades had been repulsed, a third brigade came on. Our 
troops went through a similar experience when retreating from Mons, 
not long ago. 

In 1747 Saxe opened his campaign by seizing Cadzand and Sluys, 
and so sealing up the mouth of the southern branch of the Scheldt to 
the British, to the great embarrassment of their arrangements for trans- 
port and supply. He then entrenched his principal army near Antwerp, 
from which point he threatened the whole of the Dutch fortresses, and 
sent a detachment to the Meuse to trouble the Austrian communications. 
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Cumberland, at the head of the Allies, after sitting opposite ‘to 
Saxe for three weeks, moved eastward to overwhelm this detachment ; 
but Saxe, divining his purpose, anticipated him by a wonderful march 
of fifty miles in two days; and when Cumberland approached Tongres, 
which was his appointed destination, he found the entire French Army 
barring his way. The Allies were obliged to accept battle at Lauffeld 
as best they could against greatly superior numbers, and were heavily 
defeated, being, in fact, only saved by the gallantry of the Greys, Innis- 
killings and Cumberland’s regiment of Dragoons, which sacrificed 
themselves to cover the retreat. The campaign ended with the capture 
by Saxe of most of the fortresses in Dutch Brabant; and with the fall of 
Maastricht in the following year the war came to an end. It is of 
interest chiefly as an illustration of Saxe’s methods. He took up a 
central position from which he menaced a number of his enemy’s 
strong places, so as to compel them to keep garrisons in all 
of them, and then made his spring upon one; but he gov- 
erned his choice always by the dictates of his principal plan, which 
was to cut off the communications of the British by seizing the ports 
on the coast, and of the Austriand by mastering the line of the Meuse. 
Had the war continued he would have taken Nimeguen directly after 
Maastricht, and Holland would then have crumbled down before him 
like a house of cards. 

We come next to the campaigns of 1793-4. In November, 1792, 
Dumouriez had invaded the Austrian Netherlands with about 70,000 
men, and being opposed by only 20,000 Austrians before 
Mons, made himself practically master of the country by the 
single victory of Jemappe. In February, 1793, he entered Holland, 
but was unable to penetrate further than the Waal before the pressure 
of the Austrians advancing over the Meuse compelled him to retire; 
and his complete defeat at Neerwinden brought about the evacuation 
of the whole of Belgium, and an advance of the Allies to the French 
frontier. The Austrians, and, indeed, all the armies of Europe were 
at this time given up to a system of warfare, known as the cordon- 
system, which consisted in covering every possible access to a theatre 
of war with a small body of troops, and never permitting an enemy 
to station a battalion at any point without posting a battalion over 
against it. Accordingly the Austrian commander’s plan was to lead 
50,000 of his 90,000 men to the sieges, first of Valen- 
ciennes, and next (at the request of the British) of Dunkirk, leaving 
the remaining 40,000 to form a cordon fifty miles in length 
from Maubeuge to the sea. The French General, Dampierre, followed 
this example by the extension of his troops into a similar cordon; and 
the campaign opened with the feebleness that was to be expected of 
such dispositions. Nothing decisive was done until the Duke of York 
began to besiege Dunkirk, while the Austrian Commander-in-Chief 
simultaneously beleaguered Le Quesnoi eighty miles away to eastward, 
the rest of the Allied Army being extended in a thin line between these 
two points to cover the operations. Then General Houchard collected 
30,000 men, and falling upon the western end of the cordon, 
which was holding the line of the Yser, with an advanced party at 
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Poperinghe, smashed it up in two successive attacks, and compelled 
the Duke of York to raise the siege. The brunt of the fighting on 
the side of the Allies came upon the Hanoverians and the Hessian 
mercenaries, who fought most gallantly, but after losing a third of 
their numbers could no longer be trusted. The Duke of York retreated 
towards Ostend, and Houchard then assailed the flank of the rest of 
the Allied cordon from Poperinghe, with at first considerable success. 
But his troops were too raw and young for such stern work. <A 
counter-attack sent them flying away in panic, and when the winter 
came the French retired to their original positions at Lille, at Maubeuge 
and at Cassel, the steep and lofty hill which, almost equidistant from 
Dunkirk and from Ypres, dominates so great a part of Western 
Flanders. 


For the campaign of 1794 the Allies assembled 160,000 men, of - 


which it was reckoned that at most 120,000 would be free for active 
operations, the rest being reserved for the cordon. The right wing 
covered the ground from the sea south-eastward to Tournai; the. centre 
that from St. Amand, where stood the British headquarters, to Bavai; 
and the left wing that from Maubeuge to Dinant on the Meuse, with a 
small corps of observation extended further eastward from Namur to 
Tréves. Against these Carnot designed to match 250,000, of which 


50,000 were to stand on the defensive between Bouchain and Mau- 


beuge, while the remainder should turn or envelop both flanks of the 
Allies. Of these last, 100,000 were to advance by Ypres upon Ghent, 
master maritime’Flanders and wheel eastward upon Brussels, while the 
other 100,000 should move upon Namur and Liége to sever communi- 
cation with Luxemburg. This was very much a repetition of Saxe’s 
plan in 1745-1748, but was open to the objection that the Allies might 
fall in their full strength upon either wing and annihilate it. 
At the opening of the campaign the French could set no more than 
154,000 against the 120,000 of the Allies; and Pichegru had arrayed 
_them in what Napoleon would have called petits paquets of 25,000 to 
30,000 men, too far distant one from another to give effective mutual 
support. The Austrians, however, under the guidance of Mack, were far 


too pedantic to take advantage of these false dispositions, and could © 


think of nothing more effective than a war of sieges according to the 
old fashion. They advanced, therefore, ‘solemnly to the leaguer of Lan- 
drecies. Pichegru, who had by this time 200,000 men under his hand, 
endeavoured to break through the covering army both from east and 
west, so as to save Landrecies; and it was in combating his efforts 
from the west that the Allies fought and won two of the most brilliant 
engagements in the history of cavalry. The first of these, which was 
on a smali scale, was left to the Austrian Leopold Hussars and our 
own 15th Hussars, jointly about 300 strong, which at Villers-en-Cauchies 
defeated twice their number of French horse and 3,000 French infantry, 
inflicting a loss of 1,200 killed and wounded and capturing three guns. 
The second action took place two days later, when six Austrian and 
twelve British squadrons burst at Beaumont upon. 20,000 French in- 
fantry by surprise and utterly dispersed them with a loss of some 5,000 
killed, wounded and taken, and 22 guns. But, meanwhile, Carnot had 
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directed some 60,000 in three columns from Dunkirk, Cassel and Lille 
upon Nieuport, Ypres and Courtrai, which pierced through the cordon 
of the Allies as though it had been paper. Menin and Courtrai were 
taken; there was wild panic on the Allied right; and had Pichegru 
pursued his advantage as he ought, he would have mastered maritime 
Flanders from the Scheldt to the sea and compelled the British to shift 
their base to Antwerp. But the.French General was slow and unenter- 
prising, and the fall of Landrecies enabled 40,000 men to move from 
the Allied centre to the right. _Pichegru awaited them between Lille 
and Courtrai, and there ensued some half-hearted fighting—half-hearted 
because the French commander was incompetent and the Austrian 
commander loathed the whole campaign. There was, however, one 
brilliant action at Willems, where the British cavalry, after more than 
one failure, rode down three squares of French infantry, inflicting on 
them heavy loss in men and capturing 13 guns. This was a great day 
for the Scots Greys, for it was one of their officers who was the first 
to break into the wall of French bayonets and make a gap for his 
squadron to break in after him. 

But now Carnot’s movement against the eastern flank of the Allies 
on the Sambre and Meuse began to develop itself; and the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief asked his Imperial master to choose between West 
Flanders and the Meuse as the sphere of his principal operations, since 
there were not men enough for both. The answer, treacherously de- 
signed, gave the preference to Flanders, and the bulk of the Allied Army 
accordingly moved westward. The final battle came on the 17th and 
18th of May, about the villages of Tourcoing and Roubaix to the 
north-east of Lille, ground that is now a network of streets, and, in fact, 
a part of the amorphous city of Lille itself. The behaviour of the 
Austrians was infamous. They wished to transfer their main force to 
Poland, and, to excuse the change of policy, courted defeat. To this end 
they deliberately pushed the British far to the front, dispersed them, 
in spite of all protests, in small detachments, too far apart to support 
each other, and lefi them to bear the attack of the entire French Army, 
without the ‘slightest effort to move to their assistance. Only two 
brigades of British infantry were present, one of Guards, the other 
made up of the 14th West Yorks, 37th Hants, and 53rd Shropshire. 
Both were, of course, driven back with heavy loss, but made a fine 
retreat, particularly the brigade of the line, which left nearly 500 out 
of its 1,100 men behind it, nearly all of them killed or wounded. The 
7th and 15th Hussars and 16th Lancers (all of them then Light 
Dragoons) also behaved admirably while covering the retirement; and 
altogether the British escaped from a most dangerous position at a 
comparatively small cost. The whole army then fell back upon Tour- 
nai, where it was heavily attacked on the 23rd, and would again have 
been defeated had not the dauntless brigade of the British Line again 
come forward at a critical moment, stormed a village and captured seven 
guns, losing thereby 120 killed and wounded of their remnant of 500. 
Had the Austrians, or even half of the Austrians, shown the like spirit, 
they could have won a victory; but the men were discouraged and the 
officers wanted not success, but a pretext for evacuating Flanders. 
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Much though they longed for it, they did not at once attain their object, 
for they were able for a time to repel the advance of the French on the 
Meuse; but they left only a few troops to support the Duke of York in 
the west, and were careful to entrust them to a general who refused to 
do anything. This general’s staff also took pains to reveal all pro- 
jected operations to the regimental officers, who discussed them openly 
in the cafés. The French, therefore, pursued their offensive unmolested 
and laid siege to the key of Western Flanders, Ypres. The Duke of 
York was eager to march to its relief, and, had the Austrians supported 
him, the name of that unhappy city would probably have found a place 
upon some of our regimental Colours. But the Austrians would do 
nothing. They waited quietly until Ypres had fallen, and then, declar- 
ing that there was nothing now to detain them in the west, marched 


away tothe Sambre. There they were defeated at Fleurus and retreated - 


to Brussels, whither the Duke of York had also withdrawn from West 
Flanders. Thus the Allied Army was again united for a short time; 
but, after a few weeks of deceitful talk, the Austrians retired eastward, 
leaving the Duke to make the best of his way into Holland. By that 
time the British Army, such as it was, had been destroyed; and the 
Duke, with a force of the worst and rawest levies under the very worst 
officers that we ever sent into the field, vainly attempted to hold line 
after line of the great rivers of Holland against five times his numbers 
of French. He failed, as very pardonably he might, and was compelled 
to retreat through arctic weather to the Ems; where his troops, much 
thinned and thoroughly demoralized, were embarked for England. It 
was in this futile campaign of the Dutch Netherlands that Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley of the 33rd first saw active service. 

In 1809 and 1814 expeditions were again sent to the Scheldt, and 
though engaged wholly upon Dutch territory were designed: against 
Antwerp. The first, under Lord Chatham, is remembered by the name 
of Walcheren, and worth remembering only for the frightful mortality 
. among the troops owing to miasmatic fever. The second, which is 
associated with the name of Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch, is hardly 
remembered at all, though his surprise of Bergen-op-Zoom and the 


extraordinary series of misadventures which rendered the surprise after’ 


all a failure, are well worth studying. The motive for sending Graham 
to Holland at all was, that our victorious Peninsular Army was engaged 
in the wrong quarter to make its services tell at the conclusion of a 
general peace. Bordeaux and Bayonne might be fine trophies, but 
were nevertheless useless to a nation which had but one object in 
Europe, the delivery of Antwerp from the hands of France. So such 
raw recruits as were to be found in the depéts, together with such 
second battalions as could pretend to a strength of one half of their 
establishment, were hastily scraped together and shipped off to the 
Scheldt to join a larger force of Prussians, which had reached the same 
point from the east. Very bad colleagues those Prussians were, always 
promising to do things, but never fulfilling their promise, and en- 
deavouring at all times to entrap the British into the performance of the 
hardest work. Upon one occasion, when Graham was covering their 
right flank, they begged him to come forward and hold a village which 
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they had stormed, in order to enable them to advance further. Graham 
promptly complied, but on approaching the village was received by a 
heavy fire. The Prussians, in fact, had failed in their attack upon it. 
Graham, thus committed, was obliged to storm the village himself out 
of hand; and no sooner had he done so than the Prussians, who were 
of thrice his strength, retired, leaving him in the midst of the enemy 
to shift for himself and to cover their retreat. Other Prussians had 
played a similar trick upon the Duke of York in 1793, leaving the 
British to do work which their own men dared not do; but this was 
Graham’s first experience of characteristic Prussian blackguardism. 
Happily he was good soldier enough to make a parade of great strength 
until nightfall, when he drew off his men in safety. It is interesting 
to know that the Prussian general who thus deceived Graham was 
Biilow; and that Graham’s tiny and exceedingly bad army formed the 
nucleus of that which fought at Waterloo. 

In the campaign of Waterloo the problem set to Napoleon was, 
broadly speaking, the old one which had been presented to Carnot in 
1794 and to Saxe in 1744. The army opposed to him was made up 
of Germans, whose communications lay to the east, and of British, 
whose communications lay to the west. Carnot and Saxe had advanced 
upon both flanks of their enemy, having a great superiority of force, 
and upon the western flank first of all. Wellington to the very last 
moment never doubted that Napoleon would manceuvre to turn his 
western flank, and maintained to the end that the Emperor, supposing 
that he took the offensive at all, should have done so. The Duke felt 
perfectly sure that, if any part of Belgium were abandoned to Napoleon, 
the whole of the Belgians and most of the Dutch would rally to his stan- 
dard, that thereupon the British Ministry would be driven from office, 
that the new Ministry would come to terms with the Emperor, and that 
by the withdrawal of Britain from the contest, the Continental powers 
would be compelled to come to terms also from sheer lack of funds. He 
came, however, to an agreement with Bliicher that the British and Prus- 
sian Armies should, in case of a French attack, act together at all risks, 
and gave the Prussian Commander-in-Chief to understand that, in the 
event of mishap, he was prepared to shift his line of operations from 
the west to the Meuse. Napoleon being weaker in strength than 
Bliicher and Wellington united, determined, as is well known, to 
march upon their point of junction, in the hope of containing the army 
of the one while he annihilated the army of the other. To this end he 
advanced in ‘‘ two wings and a reserve,’’ intending to add the reserve 
to the wing, whichever it might be, that might find itself charged by fate 
with the duty of annihilation. Much has lately been written about this 
formation in two wings and a reserve, with the object of showing that 
it was in itself almost sufficient to command success, essentially Napo- 
leonic and so forth; all of which seems to be strangely belied by the 
actual results of the campaign. Napoleon duly succeeded in crossing 
the Sambre and arriving within striking distance of the Allies not 
only before the two armies had united, but before each of them indi- 
vidually had completed its concentration. That he was able to do so 
was partly due to the fact that the Prussians had made no preparations 
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to destroy the bridges over the Sambre—they were, apparently, incap- 
able of destroying a bridge of masonry—and had given bad information 
as to their own movements and the enemy’s to Wellington. However, 
the great Emperor on the first day of the campaign undoubtedly caught 
his adversaries at some disadvantage, and on the second day he began 
to utilize his two wings and reserve by an attempt to annihilate the 
Prussians at Ligny on his right front, while containing the British 
at Quatre Bras on his left front. It is true that he did not so soon expect 
a serious affair at either place, but such was ultimately the outcome of 
the day’s proceedings; and at three o’clock in the afternoon he attacked 
Bliicher’s 83,000 men with his own 65,000. That, against such odds, 
he should have defeated them is a grave reflection alike upon Bliicher, 
and still more upon the man who was supposed to provide him with 
brains, the egregiously over-rated Gneisenau. One unscrupulous Ger. 
man writer has endeavoured to make out that Wellington had promised 
Gneisenau assistance, but failed him, and that the Prussian mishap was 
due to this cause; which amounts to a confession that the Prussians 
could not withstand a French attack in a strong position with odds of 
four to three in their favour. Meanwhile Ney, who was afraid of 
Wellington, having tasted his quality in Portugal, made but a feeble 
effort with the left wing at Quatre Bras; and Napoleon, after fighting 
two battles in one day, was not greatly the better for it. It is true that 
D’Erlon’s corps, owing to obscure orders, wandered about all day 
between the two battlefields and struck in at neither; but those who are 
acquainted with D’Erlon’s proceedings on the Franco-Spanish frontier 
in 1813-1814 feel no surprise that such a commander should have been 
content to do nothing on the 16th of June, 1815. 

However, the Prussians were beaten, though not very severely; 
and, Bliicher having been disabled, Gneisenau took command and gave 
orders for a retreat on Wavre to the north, instead of to Liége on the 
east, where lay the Prussian line of communications. It does not follow 
that Gneisenau was, therefore, intent upon acting in concert with Wel- 
lington, for by retreating northward in the first instance he could strike 
another and still safer line of communication to the Meuse. The French 
followed up their defeated enemy with little energy; and Napoleon, 
having made up his mind that the Prussians had retired eastward upon 
their base, threw out Grouchy with 33,000 men as a right flank-guard 
and marched with his main body in pursuit of Wellington, who was 
retreating to Waterloo. The rest of the story is well known; but it is 
to be observed that Gneisenau, judging others by himself, persisted in 
doubting, and in betraying to Wellington his doubts, whether the 
British Field Marshal really intended to accept battle or not. 
He was careful to select as the leading corps that was to move to Water- 
loo the one which lay most remote from the field of action and 
had been marched off its legs during the previous forty-eight hours. 
Its commander was Biilow, the very man who had tricked Graham in 
1814; and, lest he should amend his proceedings towards the British, 
Gneisenau took pains to send his troops through the narrow streets of 
Wavre, so as to delay their arrival as much as possible. The corps 
ordained to follow immediately after Biilow’s was to move by the same 
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road; and a third corps, which was also detailed to move on Waterloo, 
could not proceed on its way without crossing the line of march of both 
of its predecessors. Thus it was that the Prussians, who ought to have 
been at Waterloo by noon could not even begin to share in the action 
until half-past four, and that even Biilow’s corps did not arrive upon the 
field complete until six. Fortunate it was that loyal old Bliicher took 
the command out of Gneisenau’s hands on the 18th of June, and still 
more fortunate that it was the British under Wellington, and not the 
Prussians, who had to play the game of endurance upon that famous 
day. 

7 The present war differs from those which I have reviewed above 
inasmuch as the British are defending France instead of attacking it, 
and therefore facing north and east instead of south and west, which 
makes a prodigious difference to the safety of their communications, 
since their line of operations is practically the same with that of 
their ally. For the rest, the campaign shows an extraordinary recru- 
descence of methods and appliances which were thought to be obsolete. 
The catapult has been summoned from its grave among Roman 
antiquities ; the hand-grenade is in daily use; and the bayonet has been 
more continuously active than, perhaps, at any period since it was 
invented. From the 14th century, if not earlier, to the middle of the 
17th, commanders manceuvred to get the wind at their backs on the day 
of battle; and the use of poisonous gases may possibly revive these 
primitive tactics. There is a cordon-system as in 1793-4, combined with 
entrenchments of even greater extent than in Marlborough’s time, 
wherein troops glare at each other without daring to make a general 
attack, as in the days of William III. and of Saxe. On the other hand, 
there are mechanical traction which enables vast armies to be fed, aerial 
observation, which makes concealed movements difficult and sometimes 
impossible, mechanical man-slaying engines which render it practicable 
for two individuals to check a brigade, missile weapons of prodigious 
range, high explosives of terrific violence, and lastly the homely sub- 
stance called barbed wire, which, though at present difficult to deal with, 
may possibly call into being special missiles, containing gases of a heat 
which will convert wire into molten metal, if not into vapour. Yet, 
with all these terrors about him and before him, the human creature 
fights on as usual, for he has passed through the like trials before. It 
must have been a bad day for him when missiles were invented which 
could be stopped neither by shield nor by armour. The Pope in the 
12th century forbade the use of the cross-bow, as too deadly for human 
warfare; yet the human creature survived it. In Napoleon’s time the 
supreme trial for troops was to stand under fire of ricochet round shot, 
which they could see coming and could avoid, but were not permitted 
to avoid, by breaking their ranks. Whether in these days of nerve- 
shattering noise there be any sterfer ordeal than this, it would be a nice 
and difficult point to decide. British soldiers could endure ricochet ° 
round-shot with unshaken constancy; and for this reason Wellington 
always formed his army on the reverse slope of his chosen position, 
which no other general dared to do. A principal reason for Bliicher’s 
defeat at Ligny—which was predicted by Wellington—was that the 
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Prussians were disposed along the forward slope of a hill, so that every 
cannon-shot which missed their first line struck their second and their 
third. Upon the whole, the great difference between the present war 
in Flanders and our past campaigns in the same country seems to lie 
in the fact that the work of ten years is crammed into one, with no inter- 
val of repose and therefore with a proportionately greater strain upon 
all concerned. All were equally wars of attrition, for Waterloo was 
only the epilogue of the drama that began in 1793, but the attrition 
to-day is infinitely more rapid, so rapid indeed that only we, whose 
losses are small in comparison with those of the other combatants, dare 
to give occasional indications, carefully avoiding details, of its progress 
among ourselves. The Germans, it is true, publish casualty-lists 
periodically, but these, from the nature of the case, are always far in 
arrear of the actual state of things; and it is quite possible that in future 
they may become rarer and rarer. Meanwhile, it remains to be seen 
whether the ultimate staying power of a nation can be summed up in 
terms of men, money, and munitions, or whether it may not consist in 
the far higher and subtler element which is called National Character. 
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POWER TRACTION IN WAR. 
By The Ricut Hon. Sir. JoHN Macponatp, K.C.B. 





EIGHT years ago, I was allowed to read a paper in the theatre of the 
Royal United Service Institution on ‘‘ The Organization of Power 
Traction on Roads for National Defence.’’ The military authorities 
had up to that time been slow to attach serious importance to the 
explosion engine vehicle for military purposes. And for some years 
aiter that the awakening to its importance was a very slow process. 
Something was done to ensure the availability of goods-carrying wagons 
by a system of subsidies, but nothing was done on any practical lines to 
develop the idea of conveyance of troops in war by speed vehicles on 
the road. One trial was made, at the instigation and by the organiza- 
tion of civilian enthusiasts, when a successful experiment was carried 
out in the conveyance of a body of troops from London to Brighton by 
motor car, and which taught some important lessons. But still there 
was that fatal sluggishness which so often besets the military mode of 
thought when proposals for any change are made, and which leads to 
failure for the time of development in the practical use of inventions. 
As is not uncommon, there was a tendency to brush aside proposals for 
change of system, and often by the aid of arguments, stated as unanswer- 
able, before the matter had been carefully considered. Thus, ‘‘ our 
military correspondent’’ of The Times, in commenting on_the paper, dis- 
posed of the matter in ex cathedra style, by saying that ‘‘ of course” the 
railroad furnished the best and most rapid means for conveying troops 
over all distances too great for marching. Again, the critic of the Brigh- 
ton expedition condemned the autocar as inefficient because the delivery 
of the troops took such a long time, as each autocar discharging its load, 
and then getting out of the way of the next one, caused a great deal of 
time to be lost at the point of arrival before the troops could be ready to 
move. 

Very little reflection would have shown to the first critic how fal- 
lacious his ‘‘ of course’’ was. It is true that for very long distances 
the railroad may be the most expeditious and efficient means of moving 
troops. But it may surely be reasonably argued that this does not 
necessarily apply to shorter distances—say, of 100 miles or under—and 
certainly does not apply to rapid emergency calls for troops at a par- 
ticular spot, and their movement without warning to the enemy. In the 
first place, there must be a line of railway available ; next, there must be 
an organization of rolling stock and engine power at the spot most con- 
venient, trains must be marshalled, the line must be cleared, the troops 
entrained in bulk. Again, the expedition cannot, in all likelihood, be 
delivered at a railhead which is the most advantageous in the special 
circumstances. The spot where the troops are necessary may be many 
miles away from the station at which the transit by rail must end. Long 
marches in a lateral direction may be required, and thus much time be 
lost and exposure and risk to troops moving to a flank caused, and 
the troops may arrive too late, or may be exhausted. Again, 
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the movement is practically sure to be known to the enemy, and he 
knows the line used as being the only railroad available. By his 
secret service he can learn what number of trains—and so what number 
of troops—are being brought forward, and can prepare to meet them to 
his own best advantage. He can also stop progress if he can raid the 
line, or throw shells on to it miles behind the appointed railhead, while 
the force cannot deviate, but must either come straight on or part with 
the means of carriage transit, and march, having, by the choice of a rail- 
way for conveyance, told the enemy exactly along what line on the map 
the force may be expected to come. 

The other argument raised in reference to the Brighton expedition 
is a very marked illustration of the lack of imagination which some- 
times besets the military mind: a lingering shred of the engrained 
system of the old days, when it was not part of the province of anyone 
junior to the General of Division to think, but the sole duty was to 
obey orders, and if orders did not reach him, to do nothing. ‘* What 
business have you to think ?’” was a most common rebuke to the thought- 
ful soldier. Initiative to work things out in the spirit, as distinguished 
from the letter of his orders, was denied him. To-day it is very differ- 
ent, but, too often, as has been truly said, ‘‘tradition lingers, and 
especially in the Army.’’ Surely nothing could be more devoid of 
imagination than to condemn movement of troops by autocar because 
the procedure at arrival was supposed to be necessarily the same as the 
delivery of ladies, carriage-by-carriage, at the Opera, or at a society 
rout. ‘‘Of course’’—to seize the critic’s expression—nothing could be 
more absurd than to propose to empty two or three hundred autocars of 
troops by bringing each to the same spot, causing all behind to dribble 
up, one by one, at a snail’s pace. In the case of the Brighton expedi- 
tion, to the success of which this was the sole adverse criticism, it might 
have occurred to those organizing it, and to the critic, seeing that the 
cars had to be emptied in a street, to stop the leading car at the entrance 
to the town, the next car running past it into position beyond, and so 
on, reversing the whole convoy, and thus delivering the whole at the 
utmost speed possible. If the body of troops were large, it would be 
unnecessary to reverse the whole. When a small number—say a dozen 
—had drawn up as above, the first six that came in could have been 
cleared out of the way, when empty, one by one, and be followed by 
the rest, and so the landing spot cleared for the next dozen. Thus 
the alighting would be done without any delay. And as regards 
dismounting the troops in open country in war, what could be more 
simple than that the Staff Officer directing the troops on arrival at 
their destination rendezvous should run them into a convenient grass 
field, the leading cars forming in line at the top of the field and the 
others taking up position in lines behind, a space at the side being 
left for the passage out. Thus the whole would be cleared as rapidly 
as the cars ran in. 

These thoughtless objections being thus easily met, the advantages 
of road transit, now that this can be accomplished with speed, may be 
considered. First, let me say that it is an entirely erroneous idea that 
for distances up to, say, 100 miles, the train is a more rapid mode 
of conveyance than the road motor. The reverse is the fact. This may 
be illustrated by a simple case, the details of which are known. A 
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friend, who lives at a considerable distance from London, was used 
to travel by rail, driving to the station, and again driving from the 
arrival station to his destination in town. When he purchased an 
autocar he drove from door to door by road. The speed was kept 
strictly within the legal limit, viz., 20 miles an hour, and was, of course, 
considerably less when passing through towns or when the car was 
making its way through three miles of London. streets. Notwithstand- 
ing, he found, on timing the one journey against the other, that he 
reached his destination in about a quarter of an hour less than when 
the railway was used. The gain was, of course, much greater on the 
occasions when the train was late. Had high speed been used in the 
open road—as would be the case in the transit of troops—the saving of 
time would have probably been twenty-five per cent. or more as 
compared with the railway. 

This gentleman’s journeys by rail were made at the usual high 
speed, but it is certain that when a railway line is occupied with military 
transport, speed cannot, be great. As already pointed out, in most 
cases considerable time must be occupied in bringing the necessary 
locomotive and rolling stock to the place required, and the entraining 
of a large body of troops implies that time must be expended between 
their quarters and the station and entraining them, possibly with 
meagre platform accommodation, which involves a good deal of shunt- 
ing back and forward. And if there are guns or stores to be moved at 
the same time, the free use of the line for troops may be considerably 
hampered. Also, as already pointed out, it will very often be the case 
that the railhead, at which the troops leave the train, may be miles dis- 
tant from their true destination, thus involving further loss of time, 
which may be fatal. 

Let this be contrasted with what is possible, if a service of auto- 
cars is available for the conveyance of the troops. The journey begins 
at speed at once. The cars start from the barracks or camp where the 
troops are at the time. They can be several miles out on the road 
before they could be marched to a station and entrained, even if they 
had every facility for doing so. Again, there would be in all proba- 
bility several roads available, so that the force could be taken forward 
to different points as required, and could even be deflected in one 
direction or another, as might be advisable from what became known 
of the movements of the enemy. A Staff Officer, or a motor-cyclist with 
written orders, meeting a column at a fork of roads, might cause altera- 
tion of direction, and the power to do this—a thing impossible in most 
cases on a line of railway—might be of infinite value in bringing special 
reinforcements to a spot where the action of the enemy might call for 
support to a particular part of the line. 

Further, in the case of the autocars the eggs are in many baskets, 
while in trains they are in few, or in a single one. A railway break- 
down at one point, stops the whole working of the line behind it. An 
enterprising patrol or a spy removing a rail, or blocking the line with a 
stone, and so wrecking one train, can stop the movement of thousands 
of men and dozens of trains following. A failure of an engine or the 
derailing of a train by accident may produce the same effect. 

And, more than all, if the General Staff’s dispositions are made in 
reliance on railroad transit only, the loss of the rail-line at any point is 
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fatal to their plans, and may result in disaster. In short, the railroad 
is a very good friend and much to be prized, but it has its weaknesses, 
which it is part of an enemy’s greatest efforts to accentuate. We see in 
the present war its value to our enemy, in the facility it affords for 
moving troops over very long distances from and to the different fronts 
of the enormous war area. On the other hand, we see how the carefully 
worked-out system of strategic railways, running parallel with the lines 
of attack, gives the enemy advantage, and how that advantage is lost in 
degree when by pushing forward into his opponent’s territory he leaves 
these valuable aids in his rear. This is illustrated in the present war. 
The German railroad system within German country, being laid off 
strategically to give facility for moving troops laterally in any required 
direction, gives to the General Staff great advantages as long as the 
region of combat is near the German frontiers. But every ten miles ‘he 
advances into his enemy’s country he parts gradually with the advan- 
tages of convenience for flank movement and is accordingly liable to 
be checked in his speed and hampered in the freedom of his trans- 
port, becoming more and more dependent upon the roads. This has 
been well illustrated on the Eastern front of the war zone. Retreat by 
the Russians reduces the facility of operations by their enemies in a 
marked degree. 

On the other hand, the possibilities of rapid road transit of troops 
have been demonstrated in the present war. It has been found to be 
“* good business ’’ to commandeer thousands of vehicles for use in con- 
veying soldiery. Many a London omnibus, with its advertise- 
ments of Cadbury, Sunlight Soap, and theatrical Revues, has been 
taken across to France, and Paris streets were cleared of its omnibuses, 
which were carried off to service with the Army. When the Germans 
were pushing their way up northwards to outflank the left of the Allies, 
and so make an opening for a march on Calais, a whole British brigade 
was taken up by the motor omnibuses and carried rapidly northwards, 
thus barring the way, so that for eight months the capture of Calais has 
been a word of false assertion or prophetic boasting, but has never been 
brought an inch nearer by advance of the attacking force. 

The greatest demonstration of the value of the power-vehicle for 
troop transport was given when General Joffre, having resolved to turn 
at the Marne, made his great main forcing stroke by suddenly bringing 
to the front a large body of troops from the Paris garrison. The secret 
was well kept. On a certain night all the taxicabs in Paris were 
requisitioned to assemble at an early hour at various rendezvous. In 
the morning early the streets were filled with cabs, all moving rapidly, 
the drivers shaking their heads to the excited citizens, who, with their 
luggage on the pavements in eager desire to escape to Bordeaux, were 
hailing in vain every cab that passed. In a very few hours a great force 
reached the firing line, doubtless by several roads, bringing heartening 
to the hitherto retreating troops, and bringing aggressive strength 
to stem the tide and cause the German wave to recede over many a 
kilometre, over which it has never been able to return since. It was a 
brilliant French coup, and stamped the autocar once and for all as a 
most valuable aid to a staff organizing a tapid concentration of troops. 
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The Germans, too, have realized the value of motor transit and have 
used it on a large scale, and the Allies have now an enormous fleet of 
power vehicles, ready at a moment’s notice to move large bodies of 
troops in any required direction. 

The present war has given another remarkable demonstration of 
the efficiency of the power-vehicle in a very different phase of the con- 
test, viz., in South Africa. When Maritz and De Wet had entered on 
a treasonable rebellion, the capture of De Wet, the highly skilled and 
experienced veldt leader, whose slimness was proverbial, became a 
primary object to General Botha, if the movement was to be promptly 
and effectively put down. A Captain Saker, partner of a firm of auto- 
car dealers, offered to pursue and take De Wet, who was out to incite 
the burghers to join his force. General Botha sanctioned the expedi- 
tion and it set out. De Wet, with his horses in hard training, was able 
to keep in front for a short time, his pursuers having to face consider- 
able difficulties, pushing through rough and loose sandy ground and 
charging scrub 3 or 4 feet high. But they soon wore out De Wet and 
his horses, and he surrendered, acknowledging, with admiration, what 
it was possible to do with the autocar. It may well:be believed that if 
the motor vehicle had been available in the South African war, the 
Boers, even with their evasive ponies, might have been brought to sur- 
render much sooner, and much more cheaply in blood and treasure than 
was the case. We used up many thousands of men, and more than a 
quarter of a million of horses, in vain attempts to catch up foes who, 
with excellent means of running away, were so often able ‘‘ to fight 
another day ’’ to our great loss. 

As regards transport, who can doubt that the admifable manner in 
which our troops have been fed, both in sufficiency and regularity, is 
due in great measure to the facilities provided by a vehicle that can run 
at speed, that has no need for rest to feed, or indeed practically for rest 
at all. And when the care of the sick and wounded is considered, who 
can give any estimate of the many lives and limbs saved’ by efficient 
ambulance work, and how many less severely wounded men have,been 
able to return quickly to the front by it being possible to convey them 
rapidly to the rear, where the best of treatment, both surgical and 
nursing, brings about speedy, and, where it is possible, complete 


. recovery. 


No excuse need be made for introducing here part of an account 
sent home from the Front by a Quartermaster in charge of nearly 40 
motor ambulances, giving as it does a graphic illustration of the horrors 
which have to be faced in cold blood, after a severe engagement, and 
also of the highly: efficient work of the motor ambulance in bringing 
the wounded to the rear. The first account relates to the fighting near 
Albert, in a comparatively early stage of the war, the second to a later 
period, after one of the terrible battles of last spring. 

This is an account taken from the narrative—and condensed—of the 
first incident. The owner of a car had it converted into an ambulance, 
and took a friend as a driver, who afterwards was promoted to Quarter- 
master. Immediately after their services were accepted they received 
an order to go to Albert, beyond which a fierce battle was going on. 
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Three trips were made to the hospital in Albert, over a distance of 26 
miles out and in. There were still some wounded in the temporary 
hospital there, and so in the evening a fourth journey was made. 
On approaching the town it was seen to be in flames. However, they 
resolved to go on to see if anything could be done. They found the 
hospital still standing, but its fate was sealed, as may be gathered from 
the fact that the owner of the ambulance, getting down and dashing into 
the hospital, called out to his driving friend to turn the car round and 
so get the car as a screen from the heat, and to hold on if possible. 
They found only four men. Two were got into the ambulance, but the 
other two could not be moved, as they were just at the point of death, 
and their two nurses refused, with signal devotion, to leave them, say- 
ing they would stay with them to the last. All the other wounded men, 
who could move, had hobbled off to escape from the fire, and about.a 
mile out of the town they were found exhausted, sitting with their feet 
in the ditch on the side of the road. They were put into the ambulance 
which carried its load to_the railhead, as the night closed in. This one 
car brought no less than 200 wounded from the Front in its first week 
of work, a thing which would have been impossible had only one horsed 
vehicle been available. 

The other account of a night’s work, I give in the Quartermaster’s 
own words—a curious mixture of pathos and humour :— 

**One afternoon we heard a tremendous banging and popping, and 
presently we got an urgent call for as many ambulances as we could 
spare. I got together six ambulances and a station bus, capable of 
carrying eight sitters, and set off at 7 p.m. It was pitch dark and 
raining hard, but a map, an electric torch, and the fighting line bril- 
liantly illuminated by magnesium flare-rockets, kept us straight, and 
we found our way, via a network of bad roads, to the Poste de Secours. 
I was leading up the lane, and was told to turn sharp into a narrower 
one, which I did, with the result that my car fell into a shell hole, 
exactly at the corner, a funnel-shaped affair, and about 4 feet wide, 
and how deep I do not know, as it was full of liquid mud and quite 
invisible from the driving seat. Nothing happened to the car luckily, 
but I used language about the German gentleman who put his shot 
just there, because the lane was so narrow that if one missed the hole, 


one met the wall across the way. This meant reversing into a seething . 


mass of horsecarts, hand ambulances, wounded men on stretchers, etc., 
all which were arriving continually from further up the main line of 
road. 

‘* Round the corner we came to a door in the wall, waded through 
it, across an unspeakable yard, into various barns’ and outbuildings, 
where wounded men lay and sat, literally in heaps. One stable lantern, 
hanging from a beam, only served to disguise the pitiable state of these 
poor fellows, caked all over with mud and chalk, boots were sodden 
lumps, shrapnel wounds, shell wounds, rifle and machine gun wounds 
—-dnd worse than all to look at—bomb and hand grenade wounds and 
burns. It was a night of hand-to-hand fighting, where the hand 
grenade was making close acquaintance with many an unfortunate face. 

‘‘Loaded up, we had a hard struggle to get away through the 
crush. We deposited our wounded at various places, several of which 
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we had to discover. This took time, as there were no ‘ natives’ about 
these parts at night, and one’s only friends are the map and the electric 
torch. Most of these outlying places were not expecting a visit and 
one lost a lot of time digging the staffs out of their beds in all corners 
of the villages, and then getting places arranged for in a hospital which 
was generally over-full already. But for these delays we could almost 
have doubled our tally, as you may be sure we made these cars hum 
going back empty. 

*‘ I forget how many trips we made, but just before dawn we had 
the satisfaction of picking up the last movable man in the shed, com- 
pleting our load direct out of the horse ambulances into our cars out in 
the mud in the lane. ‘That finishes it for the present.’ Back once 
more to X with seven cars fully loaded. At the Church there we 
deposited our wounded; but before they could find room on the straw, 
which replaces seats in the body of the Church, others who were there 
already, and had had their dressing, had to be carried out and loaded 
into our cars. 

‘“‘ Broad daylight now, and everyone concerned beginning to feel 
sleepy, so we were not sorry to know that we had only about eight miles 
to run to an evacuation hospital.at a railway station, where they know 
their business. The loading finished, a rush to the nearest estaminet 
for the never failing coffee and rum, and then home seven miles, just 
in time for morning parade, at which we were not present. A: huge ° 
breakfast, and so to bed, having carried 144 wounded in the night, 
bringing our total for the 24 hours up to 235. ‘Good work! Give us 
more of it!’ is what we all say.” , 

Such a story gives a graphic picture of what this war is, both in 
its accumulated horrors, and the amelioration brought by the voluntary 
efforts of the army of non-combatants who devote themselves to the 
care of the wounded—the angels of mercy saving some out of the fangs 
of the Angel of Death. 

One can imagine how these horrors would have been more than 
doubled had there been no other traction power available than the horse. 
Many a life and many a limb among these 235 would have been sacri- 
ficed from delay in bringing the wounded to a hospital where their 
wounds could be-properly attended to, not to speak of the protracted 
and aggravated suffering. 

All the motor services that have been spoken of hitherto may be 
called non-combatant services, although they at times are not exempt 
from injury to man and vehicle, in these days of long range weapons. 
But the motor vehicle is also to be found within the zone of fire, giving 
most valuable assistance in the actual combat. General and Staff 
Officers can give witness to the advantages of conveyance by power 
vehicles. They can be conveyed with three times the speed of the horse 
from one point of the battlefield to another, and that with less fatigue 
than is caused by riding. A notable instance of this occurred when 
General von Hindenburg was crippled by an attack of gout. With the 
aid of a motor car he was able to visit the whole of his command with- 
out having to alight even once. Orders are also conveyed over great 
distances of the firing line by motor-cyclists, often a most dangerous 
service, for which we read there are abundant volunteers. 

B 2 
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__But there are even more important services given by motor vehicles 
in the actual combat. It has been possible to organize movable forts, 
by armour-plated autocars, which carry one or more machine guns and 
rifles, and these are found most effective in covering an advance, or a 
retreat, or assisting to maintain a body of troops, by raking the enemy 
on a flank. Such moving forts can be effective in many different 
ways, and no force can now do without their aid. The motor-bicycle 
with sidecar is also proving itself a highly useful aid in the field, a 
machine gun being carried behind a steel shield. Very bold raids can 
be made with such vehicles, which can use high speed both in advance 
and in retiring, and therefore can hold on longer at any point, aiding 
an advance or covering a withdrawal. 

The power-vehicle is also in regular use for the conveyance of the 
heavy ordnance which are now employed in the field. The modern 
fight being essentially of a siege character, defence works having to be 
heavily bombarded before an assault can be delivered with any chance 
of success, the siege-gun must go forward or back, as the fighting 
troops advance or retire, and the power, by the aid of the petrol motor, 
to move heavy guns is of great value. Of course, the work of moving 
such guns is often made exceptionally difficult by the character of the 
ground, both as regards its natural formation and as regards the con- 
dition into which it is brought by foul weather. To overcome the diffi- 
culties, the power-vehicle supplies an efficient means. By the aid of 
large wheels, with a series of hinged discs round the rim, very power- 
ful work can be done; and, by an ingenious device, a vehicle 
can be taken over soft ground or sandy soil, and can be moved over 
mounds and hillocks. The device consists in coupling together the 
back and front wheels—in this case of course of the same size— 
by a chain loop passing over both, the chain engaging in 
sprockets on the rims of the wheels. Thus the driving power 
is applied to both wheels, just as the power is applied to both 
wheels by the crank-rod of a locomotive engine. On the outside of the 
chain there are a succession of broad discs, which may be compared 
to feet, and which support the vehicle by their broad surfaces extend- 
ing below the wheels and along the chain when it is between the wheels. 
Thus the pedrail, as it is called, prevents sinking in soft ground, and 
also the skidding of wheels, where ground is slippery. It also enables 
the traction power to be applied effectively, although ground is 
uneven, as the chain with its discs holds the ground, even though there 
is considerable unevenness. From the appearance of the vehicle with 
its chain upon the ground, it has been given the name of the Cater- 
pillar. This device is proving to be of the highest value, taking the 
place, as it can do efficiently, of teams of twenty horses or oxen, 
moving its load at a considerably higher speed than could be attained 
by animal power upon the road, and taking the load over places where 


i imal team could be used. é 
“" “Whether the limit of the adaptability of the power-vehicle for war 


has been reached, or whether there are greater developments to come, 
there can be no doubt that already its services have proved of immense 
value, and that no combatant could hold the field without it. It is now 


a necessary and efficient part of military equipment. 





























SIDELIGHTS. ON WATERLOO. 
By Francis H. Sxrine, F.R.Hist.S. 





THE stupendous contest now raging has thrown all previous events 
out of perspective, and in Nietzschean parlance has produced a general 
“Reassessment of Values’ throughout the range of human activity. 
Judged by the new standards it sets up, Waterloo may seem almost 
insignificant. And yet the battle fought in Flanders a century ago 
possesses never-dying interest; we may still profit by its lessons, and 
confidently hope that history will be repeated in its issue. An attempt 
to evoke the physical atmosphere of that stirring period is thwarted 
by the mass of fact and legend which has accumulated in three genera- 
tions. It behoves a delver into the past to select one or two contem- 
porary accounts for comment, and supplement them by facts within 
his personal knowledge. 

Major W. E. Frye’s diary of European travel between 1815 and 
1819 appeared seven years ago, with an introduction by M. Salomon 
Reinach, who is known as the author of a popular history of religion. 
The diarist was rara avis in the British Army of his day. Well 
versed in ancient lore and in several European languages, he loved 
eighteenth century verse, and was permeated with the sentimentality 
which J. J. Rousseau infused into his frigid and formal age. Major 
Frye had taken part in our disastrous expedition to Holland in 1799, 
and two years later had gained a medal under Lord Abercromby in 
Egypt. Yet his war services left a favourable impression of ‘our 
sweet enemy, France.’’ He writes enthusiastically :— 

The French soldier is a fine fellow. I will never flinch from rendering 
justice to his exemplary conduct and his lofty valour. If, since their 
Revolution, the French have not always fought for liberty, they have invari- 
ably done so for science; and wherever they carried their victorious arms 
abuses were abbdlished, ameliorations of all kinds followed, and the arts 
of life were improved. 


Major Frye’s tribute to his former foes will find an echo in British 
hearts at this crisis: and no one with a spark of chivalry can fail to 
mark the contrast presented by that barbarous Power which has arisen 
on the ashes of Napoleon’s empire. 

He served with some distinction in Ceylon between 1807 and 1813, 
took furlough to Europe in the following year and started on a 
lengthy continental tour in May, 1815—just six weeks after the Cor- 
sican’s dramatic flight from Elba. Thirty hours’ tacking in a small 
packet boat brought our diarist to Ostend, which had been hepelessly 
beaten as a commercial centre by Antwerp. He found the decaying 
port galvanized into life by the bustle of troops and munitions dis- 
embarking from England. The discomforts of an hotel gorged with 
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British officers compelled an early start by canal boat for Ghent. 
There Major Frye obtained a glimpse of King Louis XVIII., titular 
as yet ard in keen suspense, knowing full well that his crown 
depended on the result of the forthcoming campaign. Being an 
advanced Radical in politics, Frye was not at all impressed by the 
unwieldly Bourbon as he appeared at High Mass in the Cathedral: 
‘‘Those,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ who are at all acquainted with this Prince’s 
habits, and are not interested in concealing them, insinuate that his 
devotions at the table are more sincere than at the altar.’ 

Brussels was reached by road on May gth: and here Major Frye’s 
knowledge of French enabled him to gauge public opinion as to the 
great issues at stake. He found Belgians and Dutchmen hopelessly 
at loggerheads. Each race resented the arbitrary union into which 
it had been forced by the Vienna Congress. Belgians made no secret 
of their attachment to Napoleon and their longing to be reunited to 
France; Hollanders deplored the loss of South Africa and Ceylon 
which, in their opinion, ought to have been retroceded by Fngland 
in recognition of their services to the common cause. 

In September, 1878, I was piloted over the field of Waterloo by 
a very aged man who remembered the battle perfectly. I asked him 
why his fellow countrymen had shown such lukewarmness on the great 
day. ‘‘How could it have been otherwise?’’ he asked. ‘‘ We 
Belgians adored the Emperor, who had showered so many benefits on 
our country; we detested the grasping Dutchmen, and secretly hoped 
for a French victory.’’ Such prepossessions refute the baseless gibes 
at Belgian valour which were current until it stood a far severer ordeal 
than that of Waterloo. 

In May, 1815, Brussels swarmed with British troops. While the 
conduct of all was beyond reproach, Highlanders ranked first in 
popularity with the natives by reason of their willingness tc help in 
the domestic work of their billets. ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ exclaimed a woman on 
whom some of these heroes were quartered, ‘‘ Ce sont des bonnes gens, 
et doux comme des agneaux.”’ “Ils n’en seront moins des lions au 
jour de combat,’’ was the major’s proud reply. 

He draws a pretty picture of the Allee Verte, which was then an 
ultra-fashionable promenade :— 

On one side is the canal, covered at all times by barges decked with 
flags and streamers, there are benches and tables under the trees, occupied 
by men, women, and children (?) drinking beer and smoking. Female 
minstrels with guitars stroll about, singing French romances, and collecting 
contributions from this cheerful, laughter-loving people. In the Dark Walk, 
as it is called, His Grace of Wellington is sometimes to be seen with a 
lady under each arm. He generally dresses in plain clothes, to the astonish- 
ment of all the foreign officers; and is said to be as successful in the fields 
of Idalia as in those of Bellona. 


To use less pedantic language, the Iron Duke was decidedly 
temperamental, and had a very‘soft corner in his heart for the fair sex. 
After four days of sight-seeing in Brussels, Major Frye was privi- 
leged to accompany Major-General Wiltshire Wilson on a tour of 
inspection in the Belgian provinces, which were then—by the irony 
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of fate—garrisoned by British and German troops in anticipation of 

2 French invasion. On the road to Namur they halted for coffee at 

a farmhouse and :— 
were entertained by our hostess with complaints against the Prussians who 
commit, as she said, all sorts of exactions against the peasantry on whom 
they are quartered. Not content with demanding three meals a day, when 
they are only entitled to two, and in return for which they are bound to 
give their rations, they sell these and appropriate the money to their own 
use. Then their demand for brandy and schnapps is unceasing. But what 
can be expected from an army whose leader encourages them in all. their 
excesses?  Bliicher by all account is a vandal, and actuated by a most 
vindictive spirit. The Prussians reproach the Belgians with being in the 
French interest; how can they expect it to be otherwise? They have pros- 
pered under French domination, and certainly the conduct of the Prussians 
is not calculated to inspire them with any love towards themselves, or 
veneration for the Sovereign who has such all-devouring allies. 
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: It was quite useless to complain to their officers, whose only reply 
, was Nicht verstehen, though many of them spoke French fluently 
: enough: when it served their purpose to do so. Frye records many 
, other instances of. Prussian barbarism: he appears to have realized 
: that civilization is often a veneer concealing primzval instincts prompt- 
1 ing to murder and rapine. Furthermore, this plain soldier grasped a 
: fact which has escaped all historians—that Napoleon was unwittingly 
1 the creator of modern Germany. 

: Let it not be supposed for a moment that I seek to excuse or palliate 
1 Napoleon’s conduct towards Prussia. I have always thought it not only 
: unjust but impolitic. Impolitic, because Prussia was, and ought always to 
: be, the natural’ ally of France; and Napoleon, instead of endeavouring to 
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crush her, should have aggrandized her, and made her the paramount Power 
in Germany. It was, in fact, his obvious policy to cede Hanover in perpetuity 
to Prussia, and to have rendered thereby the breach between the Houses 
of Brandenburg and Hanover irreparable and irreconcilable. This would 
necessarily have thrown Prussia into the arms of France, in whose system 
she must then have moved; and all British influence on the Continent 
would have been effectually put an end to. Another prime fault of Napo- 
leon was that he, did not crush and dismember Austria in 1809, as he had 
it in his power to do: by so doing he would have merited and obtained 
the thanks and goodwill of all Germany for having overturned so despotic 
and light-fearing a government. But he has paid dearly for these errors. 
Instead of destroying a despotic Power, he chose rather to crush a liberal 
and enlightened nation. For such I esteem the Prussians, and I always 

_ separate the Prussian people from their Government. The latter fell, and 
fell unpitied, after one battle; but it has been almost miraculously restored 
by the unparalleled energy and exertions of the burghers and people. May 
this be a lesson to that Government, and may the King of Prussia not 
prove ungrateful ! ; 


Alas, Frye lived to see the German longings for freedom thwarted 
by the Hohenzollerns and their henchmen, who converted the Army 
of Liberation into an instrument of the vilest despotism. He ascribes 
the bitter animosity towards France cherished by all Prussian officers 
to a rankling sense of the humiliation which their caste endured after 
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Jena. He proves, however, from German sources that the French 
garrison in Berlin maintained a high degree of discipline, and that 
such excesses as occurred were the work of German auxiliaries. On 
May 14th he wrote :— 

The Prussian officers all seem very eager for the commencement of 
hostilities, and their only fear now is that all these mighty preparations 
will come to nothing; that either the French people, alarmed at the magni- 
tude of the preparations against them, will compel Napoleon to abdicate, 
or the Allies will grow cool, and under the influence of Austria bring about 
negotiations which may end in a recognition of the Imperial title and 
dynasty. They would compound for a defeat at first, provided that the war 
was likely to be prolonged. 


On returning to Brussels at the end of May, Frye took up quarters 
at an hotel in the Grand’ Place, which afforded an excellent table 
d’héte dinner for 1.50 fcs. But he was in no mood to enjoy such 
inexpensive luxury. On June 16th began the three days’ campaign 
which gave Europe peace for forty years. Napoleon vanquished 
Bliicher at Ligny, thereby postponing his junction with Wellington, 
and received a check from the British at Quatre Bras. But his Ally’s 
discomfiture, forced Wellington to retreat on the heights of St. Jean, 
where he awaited the French onslaught with confidence begotten by 
a good strategic position and consummate generalship. 

Although Waterloo has been described ad nauseam, it is always 
interesting to possess a first-hand account of the phases. In the 
Mémoires du Général Bro, published last year in Paris, we have 
a plain unvarnished tale related by one of Napoleon’s veterans who 
commanded the 3rd Lancers at Waterloo. ‘‘ Of that terrible battle,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ this is what I saw and shall see until my dying day ’’ :— 

At 1 p.m. Donzelot’s division, with artillery on its front, attacked the 
Chateau of Hougoumont, repulsed a Belgian division, and then scattered in 
broken ground. They were attacked by Picton’s brigade in flank: Mar- 
cognet’s division came to their rescue, but could not save one of our batteries 
which was captured by Ponsonby at the head of the Scots Greys. Our 
infantry were thrown into confusion by their onslaught, and Drouet D’Erlon 
brought up his cavalry in support. But the rain-soaked soil rendered 

manoeuvring very difficult. I mustered my lancers. On the right of a 

grove of trees we perceived the English cavalry, which had re-formed after 

their charge, and threatened to envelop our 3rd regiment of chasseurs. I 

rode to the head of my squadrons, shouting, ‘‘Come, my children, we 

must smash this mob!’ En avant, vive l’Empéreur! was their reply. 

Two minutes later came the shock. We crashed through three ranks, and 

attacked the others with fury. Our horses trampled on dead bodies, and 

the shrieks of the wounded still ring in my ears. For a few moments I 

lost my bearings amid dense clouds of smoke, and when it blew off I saw 

some English officers attacking Sub-Lieutenant Verrand, who carried an 

Eagle. Collecting some troopers I dashed to his rescue. Quartermaster 

Orban transfixed General Ponsonby with his lance; my sabre reaped three 

of his captains, and two others made off. Then I returned to the front 

of my regiment, in order to give new heart to my hard-pressed majors. 

I had emptied a second pistol, when all at once I felt my right arm para- 

lysed; but managed to cut down an assailant with my left. Then a sudden 

faintness compelled me to grasp my horse’s mane; and I just had strength 
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enough to tell Major Perrot to take command of the regiment. General 
Jacquinot now arrived and, seeing my uniform drenched with blood, held 
me up for a while; enjoined me to ride to the rear; and then galloped 
off for a charge. Major Motet made bandages from my dolman and said, 
“It is not a mortal wound, but you cannot remain here.” I cried with 
rage at being forced to leave my squadrons. 


Frye’s impressions of Brussels during the throes of Waterloo 
remind one of a famous episode in ‘‘ Vanity Fair”; and Thackeray 
would doubtless have found therein fresh material for his vivid narra- 
tive. The little city had been plunged into panic by the cannonades 
of Ligny and Quatre Bras, which began on June 16th. After a day’s 
respite, the thunder started afresh on the afternoon of the 18th. At 
4 p.m. Frye wrote :— 

All is bustle, confusion and uncertainty: cars with wounded are coming 
in continually. The general opinion is that our army will be compelled 
to retreat to Antwerp, and it is even expected that the French will be in 
Brussels to-night. All the townspeople are on the ramparts, listening to the 
sound of cannon...... Yesterday we heard no cannonade, but this 
afternoon it is unceasing, and still continues. All the caricatures and satires 
against Napoleon have disappeared from windows and stalls. The shops 
are shut, the English families flying to Antwerp. A proclamation of Baron 
de Capellen (Governor-General of Belgium) advising the inhabitants to be 
tranquil, and assuring them that the bureaux of Government had not yet 
quitted Brussels, served only to increase the confusion and consternation. 
People in general wish well to the arms of Napoleon, but they know 
that the retreat of the British"Army must necessarily take place through 
their town; that our troops will, perhaps, endeavour to make a stand, and 
that the consequences will be terrible to the inhabitants from their homes 
being liable to be burnt or pillaged by friend or foe. All the baggage of 
our army and the military bureaux have received orders to repair, and are 
now on their way, to Antwerp; and the road thereto is so covered and 
blocked up by waggons that the retreat of.our army will be much impeded 
thereby. ..... Probably my next letter may be dated from a French 
prison. 


Our author’s vaticinations were at last belied by news of glorious 
victory. Although Waterloo is within a two hours’ canter of Brussels, 
its citizens did not fearn the issue of the battle until early on June 19th. 
The delay seems incredible, even in days when telephones, motor cars 
and aeroplanes were in the womb of a distant future. It confirms 
a surmise, based on the strategy of this campaign, that Wellington’s 
Intelligence Staff was very inadequately organized. 

. The gross neglect of our wounded which occurred would be equally 
incredible were it not vouched for by an eye-witness. Frye visited the 
battlefield on June 22nd—about go hours after all was over; and 
wrote :— : 

On arrival there the sight was too horrible to behold. I felt sick in 
the stomach, and was obliged to return to Brussels: The multitude of 
carcases, the heaps of wounded men with mangled limbs, unable to move 
and perishing from not having their wounds dressed or from hunger—as 
the Allies were, of course, obliged to take their surgeons and waggons 
with them—formed a spectacle I shall never forget. The wounded, both 
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of the Allies and the French, remain in an equally deplorable state. At 

Hougoumont, where there is an orchard, every tree is pierced with bullets. 

The barns are all burned down, and in the courtyard it is said they have 

been obliged to burn upwards of a thousand carcases; an awful holocaust 

to the War-Demon. 

My guide in 1878 said that, on June 17th, the peasants of neigh- 
bouring villages drove their cattle into the Forest of Soignies, and 
jay hidden in its depths until they were routed out by the Burgo- 
masters to help in disposing of the dead. He was one of a gang 
who built up a huge pyre of broken carriage wheels, limbers, fourgons 
and musket-stocks, which were saturated with vegetable oil. He 
pointed out a long line of indentations in the red brick wall surround- 
ing Hougoumont orchard. According to his account an attacking 
battalion mistook it in the battle smoke for the scarlet uniforms of 
our men; and poured in a volley which merely scarred the wall with 
bullet marks. 

Frye’s concluding remarks prove that the eighteenth century con- 
science was somewhat pachydermatous. Indeed, he lived at a-time 
when London aldermen feasted in the purlieus of pestilential Newgate, 
and when an obtuse public allowed starving wretches to be strung up 
before its grim facade for stealing goods of the value of 5s. from 
persons and 4os. from a shop. In common with other disciples of 
J. J. Rousseau he shed tears at the theatre, or over the pages of a 
ares novel; but the thought of relieving real misery left him 
cold. 

It was suggested by some humane persons. that they who visited the 
battlefield from motives of curiosity would do well to take with them bread, 
wine, and other refreshments to distribute them among the wounded; and 
most people did so. ..... I shall certainly not go there a second time. 

; In our army at least things have changed for the better since 
these words were written. Having visited several base hospitals in 
England and France, I can bear testimony to the fact that the Army 
Medical Department’s methods of dealing with human wreckage are 
as perfect as science and loving care can devise. But when all has 
been said and done, it is certain that the volume of misery caused 
by the clash of millions arrayed for mutual slaughter is infinitely 
greater than that of the brief Waterloo campaign. 

By way of pendant to Major Frye’s impressions, I may quote a 
German officer’s from ‘‘ The Red Glutton,”’ by Mr. Irvin S. Cobb :— 

At once they rallied and forced us back, and now it was our turn to 
lose heavily. That was nearly three weeks ago, and since then the ground 
over which we fought has been debatable ground, lying between our lines 
and the enemy’s—a stretch four miles long and half a mile wide which 
is carpeted with bodies of dead men. They weren’t all dead at first. For 
two days and nights our men in the earthworks heard the cries of those 
who still lived, and the sound almost drove them mad. There was no 
reaching the wounded (p. 292). 

The Emperor Frederick’s published diary contains a sentence 
penned: on the night of Sadowa, which must surely haunt his succes- 
sor’s guilty conscience :— 

‘‘ HE WHO REGINS A WAR OPENS THE GATES OF HELL.”’ 
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SOME WAR SERVICES OF THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


By CoMMANDER W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.N.R. 





TWENTY years ago, I asserted in a lecture given by me at the 
Royal United Service Institution that: ‘‘ It cannot be too thoroughly 
understood that the Royal and Mercantile Navies are absolutely and 
wholly dependent upon one another. Without a large and powerful 
navy for its protection, our mercantile marine would not long exist; 
without the mercantile marine there would soon be little for the navy 
to protect; without the mercantile marine, owing to the geographical 
conditions of the Empire, naval and military operations upon an 
extensive scale would be out of the question; and, moreover, the 
country is dependent upon the mercantile marine for its food. supply 
—and without food no defence would be possible.’’ 

To-day, it is no exaggeration to say that never in British history 
has the mercantile marine been of such transcendent importance to 
the British nation and the British Empire, and never has the inter- 
dependence of the Royal Navy and the mercantile marine been better 
or more fully illustrated than is the case at the present moment, when 
the greatest and most terrible war of all ages, in which we are so 
vitally concerned, is raging pele us the world; a conflict in which 
various new destructive engines of warfare of surpassing frightfulness 
and ingenuity are being employed for the first time—and a war in 
which the defeat of our Allies and ourselves (a calamity to the human 
race which God forbid!) would mean the total annihilation of the 
British Empire, which was founded upon and is maintained by sea 
power. 

It has long beer’ recognized that it is the Royal Navy ‘‘ whereon, 
under the good Providence of God, the wealth, safety, and strength 
of the Kingdom chiefly depend,’’ but it has not been equally under- 
stood that, in the words of the Royal Commissioners on Manning 
the Navy in 1859, this country ‘‘ possesses in the merchant service 
elements of naval power such as no other Government enjoys.” 

The late Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., author of the ‘‘ History of 
Merchant Shipping,’’ and himself one of the Royal Commissioners, 
said in 1877: ‘‘ We should never forget that the naval power of 
Great Britain is based upon her maritime resources, and that our 
merchant services must ever be our most trustworthy auxiliary in 
any lengthened war. In a word, it is the real source of our supremacy 
on the ocean.” 

It may not be altogether out of place to devote a few words to 
the origin of shipping; and here it may be well to remark that this 
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paper throughout is intended to be cursory rather than exhaustive, 
and simply illustrative of the war work of the mercantile marine during 


various periods. 

The art of navigation,“ by which, taking its broad sense, is meant 
the utilizing of the sea for the conveyance of passengers and goods, 
and for war purposes, is very ancient, and is said to have owed 
its origin to the Phoenicians, about 1500 B.c., who founded trading 
stations on various coasts of the Mediterranean and began to explore 
the western coasts of Spain and Africa. 

The first laws enacted relating to navigation have been traced 
to the Rhodians, about the year 916 B.c.; the ships of Tarshish 
in King Solomon’s day, about 897 B.c. to about 880 B.c., made 
voyages to India and the east coast of Africa, taking their departure 
from the Gulf of Akaba, at the head of the Red Sea; while the first 
account we have of any considerable voyage is that of the Phoenicians 
who sailed round Africa in 604 B.c. 

On the destruction of Thebes by Alexander the Great, its com- 
merce passed to Alexandria, and subsequently the Romans became 
the principal masters of commerce. 

Hume tells us that the south-western coasts of Britain were prob- 
ably known to the Phoenician merchants several centuries before the 
Christian era, they being attracted to its shores by its plentiful supply 
of tin, ‘‘a metal of great importance in antiquity from the extensive 
use of bronze for the manufacture of weapons of war and implements 
of peace.’”” They probably mistook the high and indented shores 
of Devon and Cornwall for islands, and so those parts came to be 
called Cassiterides or Tin Islands, ‘‘a name by which they were 
known to Herodotus in the fifth century before the Christian era.”’ 

The Scilly Islands are mentioned in the writings of the great 
Greek historian and geographer, Strabo (who flourished between the 
years 50 B.C. and 20 A.D.), and those islands are said to have had 
commerce with the Phoenicians. 

The ancient Britons were possessed of coracles, consisting of 
wicker work covered with skins, and it may be of a few vessels of a 
superior class; but in the year 55 B.c. came the Roman invasion 
under Julius Czsar, and to the Romans is probably due the intro- 
duction of British shipping. But the matter is involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

In the year 410 A.D., Britain passed from under the sway of the 
Roman Empire, then hard pressed by its enemies, and some forty 
years later, the unhappy Britons, who had long been the prey of 
northern barbarians, resolved upon calling the piratical Saxons to 
their assistance, and thus to repel the Picts and Scots by means 
of tribes as barbarous as those by whom they were molested. 

According to Hume, the ships or ‘‘ keels’’ of the Saxons appear 
at an ancient period to have been rudely constructed of a few planks 
surmounted with wattled osiers and covered with skins; and in these 
frail vessels they fearlessly trusted themselves without a compass to 
the winds and waves of the stormy ocean which washed their shores; 
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. but in the fifth century their ships may have been, and probably: 
: were, enlarged in size and improved in strength of construction. 

; Passing by the incursions of the warlike Vikings, whose raids 
! seemed to have commenced about 789 A.D., we come to the reign of 
: Alfred the Great. This monarch was a great patron of shipbuilding, 
PF increased his fleet both in numbers and strength, and trained many 
- of his people in nautical affairs. He improved the construction of 
1 his vessels, which had more freeboard, and were faster and steadier 
: than those of the Danes, and nearly double their length, some of 
1 them having more than sixty rowers. 

, Alfred’s fleet experienced various vicissitudes, but it is now rather 
I more than a thousand years ago since, in 897 A.D., some of his new 

: and improved ships obtained a signal victory over a Danish fleet 

i off the Isle of Wight. 

: _ Although many of our kings, from Alfred the Great—who is 
, said to have commanded his own fleet—and Edward the Confessor, 

: who in 1049 had a fleet partly composed of ‘‘king’s ships’’ and 
i partly of ‘‘people’s ships,’’ down to the reigh of Henry VIII., by 

: «whom the Royal Navy as we now understand it was virtually estab- 

, lished, had a number of vessels which were used for war purposes, 

- many of those same vessels appear to have been generally devoted 

, to mercantile pursuits in time of peace. 

- In time of necessity, various methods were adopted for procuring 

, the services of a fighting fleet. 

, For instance, after the Battle of Hastings a number of important 

‘ and valuable privileges were conferred upon the Cinque Ports by 

- William the Conqueror, on condition that they furnished the King 

1 in time of emergency and when demanded, with a certain number 

: of ships of war, properly manned and equipped. The aid to be 

1 given was definitely laid down, and was to consist of ‘“‘ fifty-seven 

; ships, each ship to be furnished with twenty-one men, fitly qualify’d, 

1 and well armed, and one boy. The master of each ship and the 
: constables were to receive a salary of sixpence a day, and each vulgar 

: mariner was to have threepence a day, and thus they were to attend 
: the King.”’ ~faty 

1 The period of gratuitous service was limited to fifteen days, but 
. the King could retain the vessels after the expiration of that time 

i so long as he pleased, if he were prepared to find the necessary funds 
. to pay the cost of doing so. 

i In the twenty-second year of Edward I. the number of vessels 
; had’ been increased to eighty-one, and ‘‘ These ships they (the Cinque 
, Ports) ought to find on forty days’ summons, armed and arrayed at 
: their own charges.” 

' Looking at the account given; the crews may be considered by- 
¥ some as being short in number for even the small war vessels of 

' those days, but it must be remembered that the master and sailors 
: were mainly required for the navigation and handling of the vessel, 
: the actual fighting chiefly devolving upon men-at-arms and archers, 
: commanded by knights and other military leaders, who, it is almost 
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needless to say, were usually totally unacquainted with navigation 
and seamanship. 

The master was subordinate in authority to the military leader, 
and, singularly enough, long after the establishment of the Royai 
Navy, and during the latter half of the seventeenth century—as we 
are reminded by the late Captain Mahan, U.S.N., in his important 
work, ‘‘ The Influence of Sea-Power upon History ’’—‘‘ the command 
of fleets and of single vessels was often given to soldiers, to military 
men unaccustomed to the sea, and ignorant how to handle the ship, 
that duty being entrusted to another class of officers. Looking closely 
into the facts, it is seen that this made a clean division between the 
direction of the fighting and of the motive power of the ship.” 

In the last year of the reign of King John (1216) the barons, 
driven to desperation by his treachery, tyranny and cruelty, took the 
extreme step of inviting Prince Louis, the eldest son of Philip II. 
Augustus of France, over to be their sovereign, and he, also claim- 
ing the throne of England in right of his wife Blanche, a grand- 
daughter of Henry II., accordingly landed at Sandwich on May 21, 
1216. However, after obtaining a certain measure of success, the 
situation was materially modified by the death of John on October 18, 
and the accession of Henry III., then a boy ten years old, an event 
which led to the secession of most of the rebellious lords to the young 
monarch’s banner. The position of Louis, who with his followers 
had been excommunicated by the Pope, was, after his defeat at the 
battle of Lincoln in May, 1217, almost untenable, and he was greatly 
in need of stores and reinforcements. Accordingly, a number of 

ships were despatched from Calais on August 24, 1217, under com- 
mand of Eustace the Monk, who purposed proceeding up the Thames 
to London, which was still in the hands of the barons favourable 
to Louis. But Hubert de Burgh, the King’s Justiciary, and the 
Governor of Dover Castle, had to be reckoned with. He called the 
men of the Cinque Ports to his assistance, saying: ‘‘ If these people 
land, England is lost; let us therefore boldly meet them, for God 
is with us and they are excommunicate.’”’ This patriotic appeal met 
with an equally patriotic response; a number of large and small vessels 
that were lying in Dover Harbour were immediately got ready by 
the sailors and fishermen; the knights, squires, and men-at-arms of 
De Burgh’s following making up the fighting crews. Off Sandwich 
the two fleets came into contact with one another, and the English 
having obtained the weather gauge and done much excellent execu- 
tion with their arrows which flew with the wind, proceeded to ram 
the French vessels, while, at the same time, they threw quicklime 
into the faces of the enemy, and then carried their ships by boarding. 

Eustace’s fleet was destroyed, and he himself was beheaded by 
one blow from the sword of Richard, King John’s illegitimate son. 
Foiled in this attempt to obtain relief the end was not far off; and 
.Louis, having accepted very humiliating terms, returned to France, 
Henry III. thus being firmly established on his throne. 

For their services upon this occasion the Cinque Ports received 
additional privileges, one of them being to ‘‘annoy the subjects of 
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France, and all they met of whatever nation,’’ which, as Mr. Cornewall-. 
Jones tells us in ‘‘ The British Merchant Service,’’ meant ‘‘in other 
words to plunder any foreign merchant ship that they might come across. 
This, however, was a line of policy that very soon found imitators, 
and it was not long before the whole Channel swarmed with pirates 
—English, French, Scotch, and Irish—all endeavouring to prey upon 
each other, until the evil had grown to such an enormous extent that 
the most stringent measures were found necessary to sweep the seas 
of these marauders.”’ 

Before leaving this brief notice of the Cinque Ports, one cannot 
do better than quote Mr. David Hannay, who says in his ‘‘ Short 
History of the Royal Navy,’ ‘‘ Every ancient institution is respect- 
able, and the Cinque Ports’ men won such immortal honour by the 
defeat of Eustace the Monk that we are naturally tempted to treat 
them tenderly. Yet.it may be doubted whether they have not enjoyed 
an historical reputation much in excess of their merits. It is the 
defect of every privileged body that it is apt to be jealous. The 
Cinque Ports’ men were no exception to the rule. Many instances 
might be quoted of their savage feuds with rival towns, notably with 
Yarmouth. Under so strong a king as Edward I., and in the midst 
of an expedition to Flanders, they fell upon and destroyed a number 
of Yarmouth vessels. Under weak kings, complaints of their piracies 
and excesses on the coast are incessant. Although they no doubt 
supplied some kings with stout shipmen and useful vessels, it may 
be doubted whether they did not on the whole do as much in the 
way of fighting and plundering their own countrymen as against the 
national enemy. In the later Middle Ages the ports had already 
begun to silt up. They sank into insignificance, and in their last 
stage were chiefly known as nests of smugglers and pirates.’’ 

One of the most important war services of English ships in the 
early Middle Ages was the conveying of a portion of the Crusaders 
io Palestine, for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, between 1177 
and 1191. On April 10 of the Jatter year, Richard I. sailed from 
Messina with a, for that age, formidable fleet of about 230 vessels, 
and incidentally, on June 7, fought a sea-action against a large 
Infidel ship, it being the first occasion since the Conquest that a 
king of England had commanded in person afloat. 

Private vessels were liable to impressment, and Richard I.—who, 
in 1194, drew up a code relating to shipping matters, principally for 
the benefit of the existing mercantile marine, known as the “ Laws 
of Oleron,’’ some of its provisions being alike quaint and severe—- 
combated by an ordinance, promulgated at Grimsby, that ships were 
not liable to be so impressed. 

In the reign of Edward III., authority was given for the seizure 
of private ships for the service of the Crown, and during the greater 
portion of this sovereign’s rule he had more than half the merchant 
vessels of the country in his hands. With some two hundred and 
forty sail—under his personal command—he won a great victory over 
the French, off Sluis, on June 13, 1340. At the siege of Calais by 
the same monarch in 1346—1347, he is said to have blockaded the 
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port with 730 vessels, having on board 14,956 mariners—only 25 of 
those vessels, manned by 419 mariners, belonging to the Royal Navy. 

In 1377, Richard II. caused dues to be levied upon merchant 
ships, with a few exceptions, making use of English ports, the object 
being the raising of funds for the maintenance of an efficient Royal 
Navy. 
In 1378, when the Duke of Lancaster was besieging St. Malo, 
French vessels made a descent upon the Cornish coast, inflicting 
great damage; and a fleet of French and Spanish galleys got up 
the Thames as far as Gravesend, plundering and destroying as they 
passed along the Kentish shores. However, on their return down 
Channel, having in view a continuance of their depredations, they 
were met by a fleet of west-country merchantmen, who had combined 
for their mutual defence, and these very effectually checked the 
marauders. 

The first ‘‘ Letters of Marque’’ appear to have been granted 
about 1143; and thus commenced some six centuries of privateering 
—a privateer being an armed vessel belonging to a private owner, 
commissioned by a belligerent State to carry on the operations of 
war—which upon various occasions degenerated into genuine and 
unrestrained piracy. 

In 1295, in the reign of Edward I., a merchant of Bayonne, at 
that time a part of the English dominions in Gascony, had shipped 
a cargo of fruit in an English vessel from Malaga, which craft was 
seized on the coast of Portugal and taken into Lisbon by an armed 
vessel belonging to that country, then at peace with England. The 
King of Portugal, who had received one-tenth of the capture, refused 
to enforce or make restitution. Thereupon, King Edward’s lieuten- 
ant in Gascony granted the owner of the ship and his heirs licence, 
the same to remain in force for five years, to seize the property of 
the Portuguese, and especially of the inhabitants of Lisbon, to the 
extent of the loss he had sustained and of the expenses of recovery. 

Letters of Marque were freely granted in the reign of Richard II., 
and Lindsay tells us that: ‘‘ Among the most conspicuous of these 
were the letters granted in 1399 to John de Waghen, of Beverley, 
against the subjects of the Count of Holland, because that prince 
had not compelled two of them to pay some money due to Waghen; 
while orders were actually issued to detain all vessels and property 
in England, belonging to Holland and Zealand, till the count should 
determine this affair ‘according to justice.’ The people of Dartmouth 
took the lead in these semi-piratical acts, as they held from the King 
a general privateering commission, whereby they brought away (1385) 
various rich vessels from the mouth of the Seine. ... . While one 


of their merchants, with a fleet of his own, captured no less than 
33 vessels, with 1,500 tuns of Rochelle wine.”’ 

Henry IV. ascended the throne in 1399, and the author whom 
I have just quoted, relates that: ‘‘ Although Henry made extraordinary 
exertions to provide England with a Royal Navy, the entire guardian- 
ship of the sea from May, 1406, to Michaelmas of the following year 
was entrusted to her merchant vessels, the law requiring their owners 
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‘to maintain certain ships on the seas.’ They were further empowered 
to select out of their body two fit persons, to whom the King granted 
commissions to act as his admirals. As a recompense for their ser- 
vices, the owners of the vessels thus employed were allowed three 
shillings per tun on all wines imported during this period, and twelve 
pence per pound on the value of all other merchandize exported or 
imported, with the fourth part of the then existing subsidy on wool 
and leather. Although the King complained shortly after these 
privileges were granted that ‘they had not sufficiently guarded the 
seas according to contract,’ the system of entrusting, if not wholly, 
at least in a great measure, the protection of its shores and maritime 
commerce to its merchant ship-owners, prevailed for many years; 
indeed, as already shown, it was upon them that England mainly 
depended in her maritime wars.’’ And he might have added that 
it was principally merchant seamen who bore the brunt of it all. 


When Henry V.—a monarch who took the greatest interest in 
the navy, and not only ordered large ships (large for that day) to 
be built, but personally inspected their progress—invaded France in 
August, 1415, he left Southampton with a fleet of 1,400 vessels, 
having on board 6,000 men-at-arms and 24,000 archers. All vessels 
in England, of 20 tons and upwards, had previously been impressed 
to make up this fleet, and ordered to assemble at London, South- 
ampton, Sandwich, Winchelsea, and Bristol, ready for immediate 
action. They were manned to a large extent by impressment. 

In a foot-note in ‘‘ The Royal Navy: A History,’’ it is stated 
that out of a list of the navy of Henry V., previously given in that 
work, only two of the vessels, the ‘‘ Trinity Royal,” 540 tons, and 
the ‘‘ Holigost,’’ 760 tons, seemed to have remained in 1452; when 
they, rotten and useless, practically constituted the entire Royal Navy 
of England under Henry VI. . 

The impressment of seamen—and this is of considerable interest 
at a time when the question of national service or conscription is so 
much to the front—like the impressment of ships is of ancient date, 
and is mentioned as far back as 1208, when King John ordered the 
seamen of Wales to. repair to Ilfracombe for the purpose of trans- 
porting soldiers to Ireland. He gave them to “know for certain 
that if you act contrary to this, we will cause you and the masters 
of your vessels to be hanged, and all your goods to be seized for 
our use.’? However, apparently, the first commission authorizing 
impressment was issued in 1355, during the reign of Edward III. 

A statute of England, passed in 1378, speaks of impressment as 
a matter well known. 

In 1676, Charles II. being then on the throne, the question of 
the legality of impressment having been raised, the judges and Crown 
lawyers affirmed its validity, upon the ground that the King had an 
indefeasible right to the services of his subjects when the State required 
them, and that the power of impressing seamen was inherent in the 
Crown, seeing that without. it the trade and safety of the nation could 
not be secured. 
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Mr. Harris Prendergast, in ‘‘The Law relating to the Officers 
of the Navy,’’ wrote: ‘‘ The power of impressment for manning the 
navy by the King’s Commissioners has been a matter of much dispute; 
but it has been uniformly supported by a series of precedents from 
so early a date that the learned Mr. Justice Foster has thence con- 
cluded it to be a part of the common law of the realm. It is clear 
that no statute expressly confers this power on the Crown, though 
many statutes recognize or imply its existence. Thus the Statute 
II. Richard II., chap. IV., speaks of mariners being arrested and 
retained for the King’s services as of a thing well known and prac- 
tised without dispute, and provides a remedy against their running 
away. The numerous statutes also which have been passed for 
exempting particular classes of mariners from impressment, most 
evidently imply the legal existence of such a right in the Crown: 
‘for it is hard’ (says Mr. Justice Foster) ‘to conceive that the Legis- 
lature should frequently mention a practice utterly illegal, and repug- 
nant to the principles of the Constitution, as subsisting without some 
mark of disapprobation.’ 

‘ Magna Charta’ (says the same learned judge) ‘hath been expressly 
and by name confirmed by many Acts of Parliament; My Lord Coke 
saith thirty-two. And yet the practice of pressing mariners still contin- 
ued through all ages, and was never, that I know of, once mentioned 
in any of those Acts as illegal or a violation of the great Charter.’ ’’ 

Lord Chief Justice Mansfield is quoted as having said :—‘‘ The 
power of pressing is founded upon immemorial usage allowed for ages. 
If not, it can have no ground to stand upon, nor can it be vindicated 
or justified by any reason but the safety of the State. The practice is 
deduced from that trite maxim of the constitutional law of England, 
that private mischief had better be submitted to, than public detriment 
and inconvenience should ensue.”’ 

‘“‘The legality of pressing,’’ continues Mr. Prendergast, ‘‘ in 
time of war, is now (1852), however, so thoroughly established, that 
Courts of Justice do not even permit it to be doubted.”’ 

While impressment was practised up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and the power still remains, recent events have 
shown that, whatever may be the case with some “slackers ’’ ashore, 
our present day seamen are ready to serve their country without any 
compulsion. 

Henry VII. paid some attention to shipbuilding, and had a few 
tolerably passable ships; but England is mainly indebted to Henry 
VIII.‘ for her first organized Royal Navy. He built the ‘‘ Henry 
Grace a Dieu,’’ the largest ship then known, variously described as 
of 1,000 or 1,500 tons, raised a fleet, and defeated the French raid 
on Portsmouth in 1545, when the ‘‘ Mary Rose,” 500 tons—one of 
whose guns, recovered from the sea after an immersion of some three 
hundred years, is preserved in our Museum—heeled over, filled, and 
foundered. 

From all that has gone before, it will be seen that from the earliest 
times up to the reign of Henry VIII. the main defence of the country 
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from invasion had been the mercantile marine, but while merchant . 
ships had played a conspicuous part in all naval engagements, they 
had also been extremely troublesome in times of peace. Commis- 
sioned in time of war to burn, plunder, sink, and destroy, they were 
with difficulty restrained from carrying out similar operations on their 
own account when national hostilities had ceased. 

Sailors of the present day are sometimes accused of being some- 
what addicted to strong language, and so it is interesting to be told 
that swearing on board ship had reached such a pitch that, in 1543, 
Pope Paul III. decreed severe penalties for persons guilty of ‘“‘ this 
most damnable custom ’’; a proceeding in which he was followed by 
Pope Gregory XIII., in 1582. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth will ever be memorable and remark- 
able for the great seamen it produced, men who developed the 
adventurous instincts of their countrymen by foreign trading, explor- 
ing, or fighting, and who crushed the dominant sea-power of Spain 
and laid the foundations of the British Empire. 

As Sir Clements Markham has said, our merchant ships ‘‘ went 
out to trade peacefully, if this were permitted, if not to fight, and 
always to explore and discover.” 

But there is another, and a darker, side to the picture, and that 
is that privateers, licensed by the Crown, swarmed the Channel, and 
were not over scrupulous as to the prizes they captured; in fact, 
many of them were simply pirates, under cover of their commissions. 

Indeed, it may be well said that the nautical affairs of the time were 
so mixed up, that it is difficult to distinguish that which was purely 
naval from that which was mercantile, and it may be added from 
that which was piratical or nearly akin thereto. 

However, whatever was going forward, whether trading, explor- 
ing, or fighting, merchant seamen were well to the fore, and many 
of those who were unfortunate enough to fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards ended their days in the galleys, or in the Inquisition at 
Lima or Seville. | Moreover, it should not be forgotten that those 
great leaders, Sir John Hawkins (who, by the way, was the pioneer 
of the English slave trade), Sir Francis Drake, Sir Martin Frobisher, 
and other worthies of, note, were, during their early career, merchant 
seamen. 

The Elizabethan period has been so fully dealt with by eminent 
writers such as Froude, Charles Kingsley, Bishop Creighton, Julian 
Corbett, the authors of ‘‘ The Royal Navy: A History,’’ and others, 
that it need not be dwelt upon now. 

Suffice it to remark that, in 1587, when Drake went to Cadiz 
‘to singe the King of Spain’s whiskers,” he had with him a fleet 
of between 30 and 40 sail, of which the ‘‘ Elizabeth Bonaventure ”’ 
(Drake’s flagship), 600 tons, 47 guns, 250 men; the “‘ Lion,’’ 500 
tons, 38 guns, 250 men; the ‘‘ Rainbow,’’ 500 tons, 54 guns, 250 
men; the ‘‘ Dreadnought,’’ 400 tons, 32 guns, 190 men; and two 
small pinnaces seem to have been the only vessels belonging to the 
Royal Navy, the remainder being hired merchantmen. 
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Again, of the English fleet, consisting of 197 vessels (and 15,551 
men), which defeated the Spanish Armada in 1588, only 34 belonged 
to the Royal Navy, and of these latter the largest ship was the 
‘‘ Triumph,”’ 1,100 tons, and the smallest the ‘‘ Cygnet,’’ of 30 tons. 
The largest merchant ship was 400 tons, and the smallest eight tons. 

In the time of the Commonwealth, and during the war with the 
Dutch in 1652, merchant ships were requisitioned for the service of 
the State, on hire, and a proclamation was issued for the impress- 
ment of all seamen between the ages of fifteen and fifty years in the 
south-eastern counties. ; 

On October 9, 1651, Cromwell’s celebrated Act for the ‘‘ Increase 
of Shipping and Encouragement of the Navigation of this Nation ”’ 
was passed, and this Act, although amended from time to time, 
remained the basis of our Navigation Laws until 1849, when they 
were abolished. 

The above statute—which largely restricted the import and export 
of goods to British vessels, and required their owners, their masters, 
and the majority of the members of their crews, to be English subjects 
—is sometimes erroneously ascribed to Charles II., inasmuch as another 
Act, upon similar lines, was passed shortly after the Restoration. 
But the explanation is a very simple one. At the moment when the 
head of King Charles I. fell in front of his Palace of Whitehall, 
Charles II. became the rightful sovereign of these realms. Accord- 
ingly, after the Restoration, it was impossible to recognize any of 
the administrative deeds of an usurper, and so all Cromwell’s Acts 
were expunged from the Statute Books—none now appearing between 
Charles I.’s death and Charles II.’s return. Personally, it was neces- 
sary to visit the British Museum in order to see and take a copy of 
the Act of Cromwell. 

By an Act of Charles II., it was ordained that if the master of 
any English ship of two hundred tons, or upwards, and having six- 
teen or more guns, should deliver her up, without fighting, to any 
pirates or sea-rovers, he was to be rendered incapable of taking charge 
of any other English ship as master or commander; and if in defiance 
of this penalty, he did so take charge, he was to suffer six months’ 
imprisonment for each offence. Also, if any goods were returned to 
him by any pirates or others to whom he had improperly surrendered, 
they were to be forfeited. 

The master of any English ship, being at sea, and discovering 
a Turkish ship or a pirate, was not to leave his ship under any pretence, 
in case he should be detained, and his ship so be endangered. 

In the case of English vessels under two hundred tons, or with 
less than sixteen guns, the master was not to yield to any Turkish 
ship, pirate, or sea-rover, unless they had twice the number of guns, 
without fighting; otherwise, he incurred all the penalties of the Act. 

The same Act decreed that if any of the mariners or inferior 
officers of an English ship, laden with goods and merchandize, should 
refuse to fight and defend the ship, when so commanded by the master, 
or should utter any words to discourage the other mariners from 
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defending the ship, then they should forfeit all their wages and any 
goods they might have on board, and also suffer imprisonment for 
a period of six months, accompanied with hard labour for their main- 
tenance. It was likewise provided that if any ship were surrendered, 
against the will and endeavours of the master, owing to the disobe- 
dience of the mariners, ‘‘ testified by their having laid violent hands 
upon him,”’ then he should not be liable for the penalties previously 
provided in his case. And it was further enacted: ‘‘ That every 
mariner who shall have laid violent hands on his commander, whereby 
to hinder him from fighting in defence of his ship and goods com- 
mitted to his trust, shall suffer death as a felon.”’ 

In 1665, in the war against the Dutch, English privateers seem 
to have done good work, four of them having in the first year of 
the conflict taken twelve prizes; while in the following year some of 
them were also very successful. 

Mention has been made of privateers having turned pirates, but 
there is at least one instance in the reign of Charles II. of a buccaneer, 
in the person of one Henry Morgan, becoming (nominally) a privateer, 
and receiving a commission from the Governor of Jamaica to levy 
war upon Spanish and other nationalities; and for his attack on 
Panama he was knighted by the King. Subsequently, Sir Henry 
Morgan twice acted as Lieut.-Governor of Jamaica, and died in 1688. 

The service rendered by merchant vessels at the relief of London- 
derry, in 1689, is thus described by Lord Macaulay :—‘‘ Among the 
merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle under his (Kirke’s) 
convoy was one called the ‘ Mountjoy.’ The master, Micaiah Brown- 
ing, a native of Londonderry, had brought from England a large 
cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated 
against the inactivity of the armament. He now eagerly volunteered 
to take the first risk of succouring his fellow-citizens; and his offer 
was accepted. Andrew Douglas, master of the ‘ Phoenix,’ who had 
on board a great quantity of meal from Scotland, was willing to share 
the danger and the honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted 
by the ‘Dartmouth,’ a frigate of 36 guns, commanded by Captain 
John Leake, afterwards an admiral of great fame ’’—who in early 
life had also been a merchant seaman. ‘‘It was the 28th of July. 
The sun had just set: the evening sermon in the cathedral was over; 
and the heart-broken congregation had separated; when the sentinels 
on the tower saw the sails of three vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon 
there was a stir in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on the alert 
for miles along both shores. The ships were in extreme peril, for 
the river was low; and the only navigable channel ran very near 
to the left bank, where the headquarters of the enemy had been fixed, 
and where the batteries were most numerous. Leake performed his 
duty with a skill and spirit worthy of his noble profession, exposed 
his frigate to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns with great 
effect. At length the little squadron came to the place of peril. Then 
the ‘ Mountjoy’ took the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way: but the shock was such that 
the ‘ Mountjoy’ rebounded and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph 
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rose from the banks: the Irish rushed to their boats, and were pre- 
paring to board; but the ‘ Dartmouth’ poured on them a well-directed 
broadside, which threw them into disorder. Just then the ‘ Phoenix’ 
dashed at the breach which the ‘ Mountjoy’ had made, and was in 
a moment within the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The 
‘Mountjoy’ began to move, and soon. passed safe through the broken 
stakes and floating spars. But her brave master was no more. A 
shot from one of the batteries had struck him: and he died by the 
most enviable of all deaths, in sight of the city which was his birth- 
place, which was his home, and which had just been saved by his 
courage and self-devotion from the most frightful form of destruction.’’ 


The gallant action of an English merchantman, recorded in ‘‘ The 
Royal Navy: A History,’’ should not pass unnoticed. On November 
23, 1693, the ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ of London, 36 guns, and 450 tons, Thomas 
Philips, master, fell in, off Orotava, with the ‘‘ Louis,’’ of St. Malo, 
52 guns, De Gras, master, and fought her for six hours at close 
quarters, until the Frenchman, having lost his foretopmast, towed away 
out of action. The ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ though too damaged in her rigging 
to chase, had lost but five men killed and thirty-two wounded. The 
‘“* Louis,’ from the report of an English prisoner who was on board 
at the time, had lost sixty-three killed and about seventy wounded, 
out of a complement of two hundred and eighty persons. 

A few words may here be devoted to the notorious Captain William 
Kidd, who is said to have commanded a trading vessel in the West 
Indies, and to have distinguished himself in command of a privateer 
during William III.’s war with France. In 1696, he sailed from 
Plymouth in command of a privateer, with, in addition to the ordinary 
letters of marque, a special commission under the Great Seal empower- 
ing him to seize and bring in such pirates as he should meet with 
on the coast of America or elsewhere. Being unfortunate in his 
quest of pirates, with their accumulated booty, Kidd turned pirate 
himself, a course of action which, after a brilliant career of lawless- 
ness, landed him in Execution Dock in 1701. ; 

In the expedition against Lorient in 1746, in addition to the fleet, 
there were thirty transports, carrying six battalions of infantry, and 
artillery, in all 5,800 men. 

In 1758, many of the transports that conveyed the troops to Cape 
Breton were not above two hundred tons register. 


We now come to one of the most remarkable engagements in the 
annals of the mercantile marine. 


On February 14, 1804, the Honourable East India Company’s 
homeward fleet, which had left Canton on January 31, was near 
Pulo Aor, an island in the China Seas off the south-east coast ot the ¢ 
Malay Peninsula. The convoy, which was valued at about £8,000,000, 
consisted of sixteen regular East Indiamen of large size, and twelve 
country ships, the whole being under the command of Captain 
Nathaniel Dance, who, by virtue of his seniority, was commodore. 
Under the above conditions, a French squadron, under the command 
of Admiral le Comte de Linois, comprising the ‘‘ Marengo,’’ 74-gun 
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line-of-battle-ship ; the frigates ‘‘ Belle Poule,’’ 4o guns, ‘‘ Semillante,” 
36 guns, and the “‘ Berceau,’’ 22 guns; and a Dutch brig, named the 
‘* Aventurier,’’ was sighted. Linois, who had been on the lookout 
for this particular fleet of Indiamen, discovered that there were three 
more ships than he had been led to expect, came to the conclusion 
that the extra vessels were men-of-war, and did not venture to attack. 
The bold attitude which Dance assumed, confirmed him in his error. 
Dance, with his fleet in line of battle, stood on under easy sail, lay 
to for the night, and the next morning again stood on—still under 
reduced canvas.  Linois now tried to cut off some of the rearmost 
ships; whereupon Dance signalled to tack towards and engage the 
enemy. Captain Timmins led in the ‘‘ Royal George,’’ the ‘‘ A % 
and Dance’s own ship, the ‘*‘ Earl Camden,’’ closely followed. Linois, 
possessed with the idea that he was engaged with ships of the line, 
did not observe that neither the number nor weight of the guns agreed 
with that view. Coming to the conclusion that he was fighting with 
a very superior force, he fired a few broadsides, and fled. Dance 
with his ships gave chase, and then, in the words of Sir John Laugh- 
ton, ‘‘ for two hours enjoyed the extraordinary spectacle of a powerful 
squadron of ships of war flying before a number of merchantmen ; 
then, fearing a longer pursuit might carry him too far out of his 
course, and considering the immense property at stake, he recalled 
his ships, and the next morning continued his voyage.’’ The loss 
of the English was one man killed and one wounded, both on board 
the ‘‘ Royal George’’; the other ships sustained no damage. Dance 
received the honour of knighthood, was presented with £5,000 by an 
insurance company, and awarded a pension of £500 per annum; while 
a sum of about £50,000 was distributed among the officers and crews 
of the ships. 

It may be of interest to mention that in our Museum there is a 
presentation sword, given by Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund to Captain J. 
Pendergras, who commanded the ‘‘ Hope”’ in the above action. 

However, fortune was not always so favourable as it was in Dance’s 
case, for in May, 1809, the French 4o0-gun frigate ‘‘ Caroline,’’ when 
in the Bay of Bengal, fell in with the Indiamen ‘‘ Streatham,” 
‘*Europe,’’ and ‘‘ Lord Keith’’—which formed line of battle—and 
after an action captured the two former. 

British merchant seamen were well in evidence in the French and 
American wars of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, and privateers also took part in operations 
in conjunction with the Royal Navy, as was the case with the ‘‘ Esper- 
anza’’ in the attack on the Island of Lagosta in 1813. 

Privateering was abolished by ‘‘ The Declaration of Paris,’ 


’ 


on 


' April 6, 1856—but the United States and ‘Spain were not, and are 


not, parties to that agreement. 
A distinguished naval officer, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 


Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., when giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Naviga- 
tion Laws, in 1848, stated:—‘‘It has been said, and it.is a 
marvellous assertion, that the merchant service contributes so 
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little to the wants of the navy, that, as regards that point, there need 
be no hesitation in abandoning the Navigation Laws. An assertion 
more completely contradicted by all experience never was uttered. 
I confidently assert that the mercantile marine is everything to the 
navy, and that the navy could not exist without it. I am unable 
adequately to express the surprise with which I read ‘such a state- 
ment; for every person who thinks for a moment of the muster of 
the navy immediately preceding the war in. 1793, must see that the 
great battle of the 1st of June, 1794, under Lord Howe, was fought, 
and that important victory gained, chiefly by the merchant seamen 
of the Kingdom. We had not so many as 20,000 men, and those 
scattered over the globe, when the war broke out; it was therefore 
the merchant service that enabled us rapidly to man some sixty sail 


of the line, and double the number of frigates and smaller vessels.. 


It was by promptly bringing together about 35,000 or 40,000 seamen 
of the mercantile marine, in addition to the 20,000 men previously 
in the service, that Admiral Gardner could speedily proceed to the 
West Indies with seven sail of the line, nine frigates, and sloops 
of war; that Lord Hood could have twenty-two sail of the line, and 
a large number of frigates and sloops, in the Mediterranean, to occupy 
Toulon, and capture the Island of Corsica, while other squadrons 
were sent to America and the East Indies to protect our interests 
in those quarters; and Lord Howe in the Channel with twenty-seven 
sail of the line and numerous frigates, thus giving security to our 
own homes, and protection to our Colonies and commerce all over 
the world. And it ought never to be forgotten that we owed all 
those benefits to the mercantile marine of the country; and that arose 
from the Navigation Laws, which secured to us so great a number 
of gallant seamen; yet we are called upon to believe that the mercan- 
tile marine is of very little use, and that ‘ it is not a nursery for seamen 
for the service of the State.’ ”’ 

Until about the middle of the last century, our Royal and mer- 
cantile sailors were practically interchangeable, and men were entered 
for a commission on board any particular men-of-war in just the same 
way that they are still shipped for a trading voyage on board a 
merchantman. In an age of sail, and when all ships were more or 
less armed, the transition was very easy. 

Naval gunnery at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
not very elaborate, and had not made any overwhelming advance 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth. Gun sights were not as yet, 
and when, in 1801, their employment was suggested to Lord Nelson, 
he is said to have expressed a hope ‘‘ that our ships would be able, 
4 usual, to get so close to our enemies that our shot cannot miss the 
object.”’ 

Even during the Russian War of 1854-56, the heaviest gun we 
appear to have had afloat was a smooth-bore 68-pounder. It is true 
that a rifled gun, called the Lancaster, was tried, but it seems to have 
proved unsatisfactory. 

There were various objections to the system, or rather want of 
system, of manning the Royal Navy alluded to above, an important 
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one being the delay which frequently occurred in completing a ship’s 
complement, particularly if the officer in command were unpopular 
among seamen; and this drawback was felt even during the Russian 
War, before a new departure, which had then been newly inaugurated, 
had had much time to produce effect. 

On June 14, 1853, the following momentous circular was issued 
from the Admiralty :—‘‘ My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have had under their consideration the question of the entry of men 
for the Royal Navy, together with a report from a committee of naval 
officers appointed to enquire into the subject. Their Lordships are 
of opinion that it is highly important to give the Royal Navy a 
more permanent organization, both as a means of increasing its 
efficiency and discipline, and of substantially promoting the welfare 
and comfort of the petty officers and the seamen of the fleet. My 
Lords are desirous that the change in the existing system should 
be accomplished wholly by voluntary means. Seamen are therefore 
to be permitted, as at present, to enter for the customary period of 
service, and for particular ships; but by the future entry of boys 
for longer terms of continuous and general service, and by holding 
out the inducement of increased pay and other advantages, to men 
who volunteer to serve under the new system, their Lordships con- 
template that a gradual and beneficial change will be introduced into 
the present mode of manning Her Majesty’s ships.”’ 

The result of the scheme outlined above, is to be found in the 
present splendid personnel of the Fleet. 

Then came the Russian War, and the late Colonel G. A. Furse, 
C.B., tells us in ‘‘ Military Transport,’”’ that ‘‘ in 1854, a British expe- 
dition sailed from Varna for the Crimea (composed of 33,452 men, 
with 3,349 horses), in 24 steam transports, 64 sailing transports, 
four commissioned screw steamers, and one commissioned sailing 
transport. From 7 o’clock a.m. to 6 p.m. on September 14, 30,000 
infantry and 24 guns were landed at Old Fort, near Eupatoria, 326 
boats and 24 horse and gun flats being used for this purpose. The 
cavalry and engineers were landed after the infantry.’’ 

The same writer remarked in ‘‘ Military Operations beyond the 
Seas ’’ :—‘‘ One of. the advantages of possessing the mastery of the 
sea in operations conducted at a considerable distance from our shores 
was clearly demonstrated in the Crimean War. This proved the 
truth of the words written by Sir Walter Raleigh:—‘ Transport by 
land and supply by land have never been able to compete on any- 
thing like equal: terms with similar operations at sea.’ ”’ 

Of course, the expedition from Varna only represented a small 
portion of the work performed by the mercantile marine during the 
Russian campaign. 

This was a stormy and critical period in the history of the Empire, 
for in 1857 the terrible Indian Mutiny, with all its attendant horrors, 
broke out; and, once more, transports were required for the convey-— 
ance of reinforcements to India. Also, that historic body, known as 
“The ‘Shannon’s’ Naval Brigade’’ (although it was added to by 
officers and men of H.M.S. ‘‘ Pearl’’), which performed such heroic 
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deeds at Lucknow, and elsewhere, under Captain Sir William Peel, 
K.C.B., R.N., was partly recruited from among the merchant seamen 
in the port of Calcutta. It is an interesting fact, that the Institution 
has as one of its vice-presidents, the last surviving officer of that force 
(then a midshipman), in the person of Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Walter Kerr, G.C.B. 

For the British force (about 14,000 fighting men) which, in con- 
junction with the French, invaded China in 1860, a fleet of about 
two hundred vessels was employed. 

Respecting this expedition, Lieut.-Colonel (afterwards Field- 
Marshal Lord) Wolseley wrote in his ‘‘ Narrative of the War with 
China, in 1860’’:—‘‘I-do not remember having witnessed a grander 
sight than our fleet presented when steering for the Peiho. All ships 
were under full sail, the breeze being just powerful enough to send 
them along at about five knots an hour, and yet not more than ripple 
the sea’s surface, which shone with all the golden hues of a brilliant 
sunshine. The ships were in long lines, one vessel behind the other, 
with a man-of-war leading each line—Admiral Jones’s ship, the 
‘Imperatrice,’ keeping on the right flank, and superintending the 
whole arrangements. The ‘ Imperatrice,’ under topsails only, kept 
pace easily with the transport fleet, although every vessel of it was 
crowded with canvas. H.M.S. ‘ Cambrian,’ under Captairi Macle- 
verty, led the van, and seemed to carry on a never-ending conversa- 
tion with the others, one string of signals no sooner being hauled 
down than it was succeeded by another and another. Looking around 
upon that brilliant naval spectacle, I could scarcely realize the fact 
of being some 16,000 miles from England. It was a sight well cal- 
culated to impress everyone with the greatness of our power, and to 
awake feelings of pride in the breast of the most stony-hearted Briton. 
The magnitude of our naval resources was brought forcibly home to 
the mind of everyone who saw such a vast fleet collected in the Gulf 
of Pecheli, without in any way interfering with our commerce elsewhere. 

‘* No collection of men-of-war in one spot could impress foreigners 
with the fact of our power and greatness afloat, nearly so much ‘as 
that immense display of our mercantile marine in such an out-of-the- 
way place. Fleets of war exhibit the metal wrought up and finished 
for immediate use, but in our vast merchant service we have the 
inexhaustible mine from whence the ore is drawn. Other nations may 
have the former upon the breaking out of hostilities, but after a 
couple of years’ war, and the losses consequent thereon, from whence 
can they recruit? Sailors cannot be made in one voyage; and until 
other nations can compete with us in their mercantile marine, we may 
rest assured of having ever our existing preponderance at sea.’’ 

The total amount of shipping employed in the operations against 
King Theodore of Abyssinia, in 1867, for troops and stores, was 75 
steam transports, 205 sailing transports, and 11 purchased ships (eight 
of these were tugs and barges, and the other three were small steamers), 
with a total tonnage of 304,139 tons. 

When the Government (under Lord Beaconsfield) brought the 
Indian troops to Malta in 1878, the 6,127 men, 1,377 horses, 2,266 
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followers, and native cavalry baggage ponies, were accommodated in 
28 ships; of these, 12 only were steamers, and they towed the remain- 
ing 16 sailing vessels. This appears to be the last occasion upon 
which sailing-ships were used for such a purpose. 

The reinforcements which left England for Natal after the disaster 
at Isandlwana, in Zululand, from February 19 to May 1, 1879, com- 
prized a total of 387 officers and 8,895 men, with 1,866 horses, 238 
carriages, besides stores, ammunition, etc.; all of these were conveyed 
in 20 steamers, several of which were of exceptionally large size. 

In 1881 the first Boer War took place, when the mercantile marine 
had another opportunity of rendering some service to the State. 

After the bombardment of Alexandria, in 1882, consequent upon 
the usurpation of authority by Arabi Pasha, and his rebellion against 
the Khedive, many transports were chartered to carry troops, their 
equipments, and stores to Egypt, both from the United Kingdom and 
from India. Some of these transports performed good work in con- 
veying troops through the Suez Canal to Ismailia when Lord Wolseley 
executed his sudden strategic movement from Aboukir Bay, which 
resulted in the capture of Tel-el-Kebir on September 13, and of Cairo 
on September 14. While traversing the canal, the bridges of the 
various transports were protected by bales, etc., against rifle fire, as 
the banks of the canal were still in the hands of the enemy. The 
Queen’s medal and the Khedive’s bronze star were awarded to many 
of the masters, and others. 

Later on, in the Sudan campaign of 1884, after the loss of Hicks 
Pasha and his army in the desert; and also during the Nile Expedi- 
tion for the relief of General Gordon in 1884-85, mercantile transports 
were much in evidence. 

In October, 1885, owing to his defiance of the Indian Govern- 
ment and his general misgovernment of Upper Burma, it was deter- 
mined to commence operations against King Thibaw, and a special 
expedition was despatched from India to Rangoon, under the com- 
mand of General (afterwards Sir) H. N. D. Prendergast, fourteen 
steamships being employed as transports, one of which, the ‘‘ Adowa,’’ 
I had the honour to command. The result of the expedition was the 
capture of Mandalay, the surrender of King Thibaw, and the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma on January 1, 1886. 

On account of the ‘‘ Boxer’’ troubles in China in 1900, it was 
necessary to despatch troops to China from India, and this was 
another employment for the mercantile marine. ‘ 

The transport work of the South African War was the most 
stupendous of any which had until that time been entrusted to the 
trading fleet. 

According to ‘‘ The Times History of the War in South Africa,” 
in the whole period from July, 1899, to the end of 1902, 423,373 officers 
and men were embarked for South Africa from all parts, and 370,325 

Notg.—For the statistics relating to Russia, China, Abyssinia, Malta, and 
Natal, I am indebted to Colonel Furse’s ‘‘ Military Transport.’’—W.F.C. 
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embarked in South Africa for England and other parts of the Empire. 
Of these, 329,251 officers and men were taken out, and 278,284 brought 
back by 117 transports of a total tonnage of 719,837 tons; 79,855 
were sent out, and 83,991 sent back by freight ships; 8,300 of the 
Indian Contingent were sent in 41 transports from India; while 5,967 
of the Colonial Contingents were sent out, and 8,050 sent back by 
ships hired in the several Colonies or at Cape Town. The full cargo 
store freight ships engaged by the Admiralty numbered 210, and 
the amount of cargo carried amounted to 974,257 tons, and 3,745 
oxen. Besides these, 57 ships, making 117 voyages, were chartered 
by the Remount Department for the transport of horses and mules 
from foreign countries, up to March, 1901, when this duty was taken 
over by the Admiralty. 

To quote the words of the editor of ‘‘ The Times History’’ :—‘“‘ In 
the enormous work of transporting troops to and from South Africa 
during a period of three years, of carrying their stores, their material 
of war, and their animals, there were no breakdowns or regrettable 
incidents, no improvisations or makeshifts. The long-drawn operation 
was adequately, efficiently, and in part, brilliantly performed from 
first to last...... The country owes a great debt to the officers 
and men of the mercantile marine. It was their careful and efficient 
seamanship that carried across 6,000 miles of ocean the greatest army 
that ever engaged in such an operation.”” The work was carried 
through at the cost of two ships wrecked; but no human lives were 
lost by the dangers of the sea. 

King Edward VII. instituted a special medal for transport work, 
and this was awarded to those engaged in the South African and 
China operations, but for some reason was not granted for similar 
work in connection with Burma. 

The preceding expeditions beyond the seas have been referred to 
in considerable detail, as being irrefragable evidence that without the 
co-operation of the mercantile marine such operations would have been 
impossible of execution. 

Of the present great war it is too early to say much; indeed, 
as yet, there is very little concrete material available ; however, absolute 
proof has already been given of the interdependence of the Royal Navy 
and the mercantile marine, as claimed in .the opening paragraphs of 
this paper. 

According to the ‘‘ Navy List’’ for January, 1915—the latest from 
which such particulars can be gleaned—there were then eighty-one 
merchant ships commissioned as cruisers, forty others used as fleet 
auxiliaries, twelve hospital ships, six fishery cruisers, and very 
numerous transports, colliers, trawlers, tugs, yachts, etc., employed 
by H.M. Government. It is of interest to note that, as in the days 
of the Plantagenets, and others, many of these vessels have been 
impressed, of course on payment of hire. 

As illustrating a portion of the work achieved by merchant vessels 
in Government employ, the then First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Winston Churchill), when speaking on the’ Navy Estimates in the 
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House of Commons, on February 15, 1915, said:—‘‘ We have now 
moved by sea, at home and abroad, including wounded brought back 
from the front, including Belgian wounded, including Belgian and 
French troops, moved here and there as circumstances required, often 
at the shortest possible notice, with constant changes of plan, across 
oceans threatened by the enemy’s cruisers and across channels haunted 
by submarines, to and fro from India and Egypt, from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, China, South Africa, from every fortress and 
Possession under the Crown, approximately 1,000,000 men without, 
up to the present, any accident or loss of life.’”” Mr. Churchill also 
added :—‘‘ The statement that the Admiralty have on charter, approxi- 
mately, about one-fifth of the British mercantile marine is correct.’ 

I pointed out in my paper on ‘‘ The Royal Naval Reserve,’’! 
in last November’s issue of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, how readily the 
men had flocked to the pennant at the call of duty; and that force, 
including the mine-sweepers (who have carried out such good, notable, 
and dangerous work, both in home waters and in the Dardanelles), 
has since been augmented to an extent that would at one time have 
been deemed incredible. 

Very many officers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve, the 
mercantile marine, and the fisheries fleet, have already laid down their 
lives for their country; and so have reflected great honour upon the 
respective services to which they belonged, and upon those. whom 
they have left behind them. 

With regard to two or three incidents of the war, a very memor- 
able and interesting event—the first of its character to-be recorded as 
between auxiliary cruisers of a modern and similar type—is the action 
which took place, on September 14, 1914, between the British turbine- 
propelled armed cruiser ‘‘ Carmania,’’ 19,524 tons gross register, in 
civil employment the property of the Cunard Steamship Company, 
and the German armed cruiser ‘‘ Cap Trafalgar,’ 18,710 tons gross 
register, ordinarily belonging to the Hamburg-Sud-Amerika Line, in 
the neighbourhood of the Island of Trinidad, in the South Atlantic, 
to the eastward of Rio de Janeiro. Particulars do not appear to be 
forthcoming as to the armament of the ‘‘ Carmania,’’ but it is stated 
that the ‘‘ Cap: Trafalgar’’ was.armed with eight 4-inch guns, also 
machine guns, and that the two vessels were fairly well matched. 
After a smart engagement, lasting about an hour and three-quarters, 
the ‘‘ Cap Trafalgar ’’ was sent to the bottom; while the ‘‘ Carmania ’”’ 
sustained some damage. 

_With the exception of the captain and a lieutenant-commander, 
R.N., appointed for gunnery duties, the ‘‘Carmania’’ was officered 
by the Royal Naval Reserve, and the great majority of her crew 
belonged to the same force. In recognition of their services upon 
this occasion, Captain Noel Grant, R.N., and his second in command, 





1 Nore.—By a slip, I wrote that war was declared on August 2. It should 
have been, that the Royal Naval Reserve was called out for service on August 2, 
and that war was declared on August 4, 1914.—W.F.C. 
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Commander James Barr, R.N.R., were each awarded a Companion- 
ship of the Bath. 

Two other incidents may be mentioned. On February 10, 1915, 
when near the Maas lightship, off the coast of Holland, the British 
steamship ‘‘ Laertes,’’ of Liverpool, 4,541 tons gross register, William 
Henry Propert, master, was ordered by a German submarine to stop; 
instead of which he proceeded at full speed, steering a zig-zag course, 
and so escaped. A temporary commission as a lieutenant, R.N.R., 
was at once given him by the Lords of the Admiralty, and His 
Majesty the King awarded Lieutenant Propert the Distinguished 
Service Cross, for—in the words of the London Gazette—‘‘ his gallant 
and spirited conduct, in command of his unarmed ship, when attacked 
by the gunfire and torpedo of an enemy submarine.”’ 

Again, on February 28, 1915, a German submarine was encoun- 
tered by the steamship ‘‘ Thordis,’’ of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 509 tons 
gross register, John William Bell, master, and the former fired a 
torpedo, which, however, missed. The German then found 
that he had caught a Tartar, for the captain of the ‘‘ Thordis”’ 
promptly rammed and sunk the submarine. In recognition of this 
extraordinary and unexpected feat, a temporary commission as a lieu- 
tenant, R.N.R., was granted to the master, and His Majesty con- 
ferred upon Lieutenant Bell the Distinguished Service Cross, in the 
words of the Gazette, ‘‘ for his gallant and spirited conduct in ramming 
a German submarine which had fired a torpedo at the ‘ Thordis.’ ” 

It is gratifying to be able to record that many other officers and 
men have been the recipients of decorations and medals for gallantry. 

The single-handed destruction in mid-air of a Zeppelin by Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant Reginald A. J. Warneford, R.N., on June 7, 1915, 
for which heroic and unique action he was honoured with a personal 
telegram from the King, and awarded the Victoria Cross—which alas! 
he did not live to receive—-should not be unnoticed here, inasmuch 
as until a few months before he performed the brilliant feat which 
will ever be associated with his name, he was an officer in the mer- 
cantile marine. 

The Royal Navy—which is so thoroughly upholding the great and 
glorious traditions of that Service—has swept the enemy flag off the 
seas, and the merchant ships not employed by the Government are 
engaged in bringing to our shores our indispensable food supply, and 
in carrying on the ordinary trade of the Kingdom. 

Provisions are appreciably dearer than they were prior to the 
outbreak of the war, but the rise is infinitesimal compared with what 
it was expected would be the case when Great Britain should be 
engaged in hostilities against the second great naval power. 

Therefore, the daily grace of everyone in these islands might well 
be: ‘‘ Thank God, the Royal Navy, and the Mercantile Marine for 
our good food !’’ 

According to a statement published by the Press Bureau, the 
British losses in shipping from the beginning of the war until June 
16, 1915, have amounted to 543,104 tons; 145 merchant vessels equal- 
ling 524,080 tons, and 118 fishing vessels equalling 19,024 tons, 
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having been sunk or captured. Of the merchant ships, 86 were sunk 
by submarines, 56 sunk or captured by cruisers, and 13 sunk by mines. 
Of the fishing vessels, 24 were sunk by mines, and 94 sunk or cap- 
tured by enemy ships. In addition, many neutral vessels have been 
sent to the bottom. 

Speaking in the discussion of a lecture on ‘‘ The Hague Conference 
and International Law,” in 1908, I said: ‘‘ While rules and regula- 
tions drawn up by Conferences, such as that which has recently taken 
place at the Hague, may look very pretty on paper, I quite agree with 
Lord Ellenborough and Sir Thomas Fraser that they possess little 
practical value, as there is no effective machinery in existence by which 
they can be enforced. It is as certain to-day as it was a thousand 
years ago that force—which is the absolute and only true meaning of 
war—will be the ultimate arbiter of what is lawful and what is unlawful 
during hostilities either by sea or by land. Of course, I do not suggest 
that many of the practices of bygone ages would ever be repeated, 
for the world’s advance in the path of civilization forbids any such 
idea; on the other hand, it is inconceivable that a nation that can prove 
itself victorious in war by ignoring rules laid down in time of peace 
will neglect its opportunities. : In December, 1906, during 
the discussion of Lieutenant Beilairs’ paper on ‘The Standard of 
Naval Strength,’ I made some not very appreciative remarks with 
regard to Peace Conferences and Peace Societies, and in the interim 
nothing has occurred to cause any modification of the views I then 
expressed.”’ ; 

Commenting upon the above lecture, The Review of Reviews 
said: ‘‘ The chief interest of the paper, however, is the report of the 
discussion which followed, in which Commander Lord Ellenborough, 
Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser, Commander W. F. Caborne, and 
the Marquis of Graham took part. The speeches of most of these 
officers seem to indicate that the rudiments of civilization and humanity 
have not penetrated into the British Army and Navy. . . . . The 
ethics of pirates somewhat grate on the consciences of mankind when 
cynically advocated by British officers. . . . . It is barbarism, 
stark-naked and unashamed, which parades itself in some of these 
speeches. We congratulate Dr. Lawrence upon the vigour and intre- 
pidity with which he reproved these ill-informed savages to their faces, 
and warned them that, whatever they may say, they will have to take 
account of the humanitarian sentiments of the civilized world. : 
The fact is, that if British officers are to act in the spirit in which 
some of them discussed Dr. Lawrence’s paper at the Royal United 
Service Institution, the best thing we can hope for is that they 
will be hanged at the yard-arm, and the sooner the better.’’ 

In view of the way in which so-called international law has broken 
down in the present crisis—as some of us were confident that it would 
break down when submitted to the supreme test of a great war—the 
foregoing tirade is distinctly amusing. 

To those who had carefully watched the trend of events, and 
given due thought to the matter, war with Germany, some day or 
other, was inevitable for years past; and one always expected that 
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when it did come it would be conducted by the Germans in a ruthless 
manner. 

A German military writer, General Clausewitz, told us long ago, 
that: ‘‘ War has but one means of action—force. Its use is absolute. 
To introduce a principle of moderation into the philosophy of war is 
to commit an absurdity.”’ 

As on land, so at sea, the Germans are conducting their operations 
without the slightest regard to the dictates of common humanity. 
The murder of women, children, and old men, in cold blood, ashore; 
the killing, and worse, of wounded soldiers; and the torpedoing and 
sinking, without adequate warning, of peaceable and unarmed mer- 
chant ships—whether or not carrying passengers—and trawlers using 
the sea on their lawful occasions, constitute crimes that would have 
been looked upon with horror by many even in the unenlightened 
‘Middle Ages’’ of which we have been partly treating, and were 
not expected, by the generality of people, from a presumably civil- 
ized nation, priding itself upon, and loudly vaunting, its twentieth 
century “‘ kultur!’’ 

The Germans may have been under the mistaken impression that 
by introducing ‘‘ frightfulness’’ on the seas, they would strike terror 
into the hearts of our merchant seamen and so paralyse British com- 
merce: ‘‘ But’’—to quote the Morning Post of June 14—‘‘ the war 
served to enlighten this country to the inestimable 
services and the indomitable valour and endurance of the merchant 
seamen ; who in despite of every peril and of the remorselessly piratical 
campaign waged by the enemy, have continued undauntedly to ply 
the trade upon which the existence of the country depends. The 
men of the merchant service thus own an equal claim upon the public 
gratitude with the sailors of the Navy and the soldiers of the Army.” 
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RESEARCH WORK FOR REGIMENTAL 
HISTORIES. 


By C. R. B. BARRETT. 





. 


I HAVE been invited to embody in a paper for this journal some 
hints which may serve as an assistance to those who in the future may 
undertake the task—a task, by the way, which is by no means a light 
one—of writing a regimental history. 

Those who are professionally soldiers and those who as civilians 
are interested in the Records of our Army are fully aware that during 
the last few years a start has been made in this direction, but despite 
this the histories of very many, nay, of the majority, of our regiments 
remain as yet unwritten. That, however, when an era of peace again 
arrives, it is tolerably certain that this literary work will be renewed 
—and perhaps with more ardour than before the present protracted 
and hard-fought struggle began. The great difficulty which presents 
itself to the non-professional literary man is this: How is he to obtain 
the needful information? That there are, or ought to be, manuscript 
records he feels convinced, but where are they to be found, and, when 
found, how are they most readily to be consulted ? 

He probably has first before him one of Cannon’s slender volumes. 
He also perhaps has had committed to his custody the manuscript regi- 
mental record. This, in its earlier pages, i.e., down to 1834, will in 
the main facts probably coincide with Cannon; for, indeed, it was from 
this very manuscript (if it be the original MS.) that Cannon obtained 
his digest. But regimental books have been lost sight of ere this. 
Some have been burnt, some perhaps in old times captured, and some 
have been sunk in the waves by shipwreck. Some books were sent to 
the Horse Guards for the use of Cannon, and were never returned.! 
Cannon, however, did not print histories of all regiments, and it will 
be news to some regimental historians that a number of manuscripts of 
Cannon’s collections are still preserved in the War Office Library. 
These, it may be observed, are almost all of them concerned with infan- 
try—the cavalry regiments are not represented. 


Now, a regimental history to be complete, as far as its professional 
element is concerned, may be divided into three main heads :— 

1. The military history of the regiment. 

2. The uniforms worn by that regiment. . 

3. The complete register of the names, dates and services of every 
officer that has ever served therein. 


“11 have met with a case of this kind. An entry at the end of the book recorded 
it. The manuscript itself professedly began in 1689, but the handwriting continued 
down to 1840! ! 
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There are other sub-divisions which some regiments choose to 

include and which others prefer to omit. These are :— 
1. Arms. 

. Colours. 

. Band. 

. Sobriquets. 

. Sport. 

. Plate. 


We will first consider the military history of a regiment and how, 
to get at it—especially in its earliest years. The military history and 
the register, indeed, are the two most important items. 

It is assumed that the name of the officer or person who raised the 
regiment is known. 

It is first requisite to find what is called the ‘‘ Letter of Service,” 
by which he is authorized to raise the regiment in question, and by 
which letter he is in all probability appointed to command the regiment 
when raised. This gives its true date. : 

Now, at certain periods Letters of Service were issued in batches. 
Of these only one copy is kept, and will probably be found in one of 
the volumes catalogued as W.O. 1 to 8 in the Public Record Office, or 
in the Miscellanies W.O. 26. On the margin will be found the names 
of all the other persons to whom “‘ similar letters ’’ were addressed with 
a note to that effect. If the copy happens to be a copy of the letter 
which you require you have found what you are seeking; if, on the 
other hand, you find your man’s name in the margin you have only 
a part of what you want, for you will not know at what place or in what 
district it was appointed for the regiment to be raised. Here Cannon 
may aid you, or the Regimental Manuscript Record. But dealing with 
history requires exactitude, and regimental tradition cannot often, nay, 
can very seldom, be accepted as gospel. I will give an instance without 
giving names. The tradition of a certain regiment was that it was 
raised by certain public-spirited personages as the outcome of a largely 
attended public meeting in one of the northern counties—and in the 
course of a few weeks. I might have accepted the statement, backed 
as it was by a flamboyant extract from a provincial newspaper, but I 
did not. Cannon and others had it, but, as a matter of fact, it turned 
out that a certain number of companies were raised in a country 
town in the West of England. Two companies were added from an 
already existing regiment, and a third from another. The regiment 
marched northwards to a town and there remained for some time, being 
joined there by certain men raised in consequence of the meeting 
already mentioned. I found the letters referring to the march, and the 
orders and such details will usually appear in W.O. 5 at the Public 
Record Office. 

Well, our regiment is now raised, and we know who raised it, 
where it was raised, and by whom it was first commanded. From the 
valuable pages of the books of the late Charles Dalton we can probably 
extract a list of all officers who served in that regiment as far down as 
his painstaking and accurate researches take us, 1.e., till the death of 
George II. His works exhaust, as far as they go, the MS. War 
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Office books in the Record Office. Where a regiment was raised in 
Scotland similar proceedings are to be observed. In the case of those 
regiments raised in Ireland it is the same. 

It may, however, well happen that historic or biographical details 
or portraits may be needed regarding the officers connected in early 
times. Search must therefore be made in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
and the Manuscript Room of the British Museum. We have now 
shifted pro tem. from the Record Office to the British Museum. 

In the British Museum Manuscript Room search should be made 
in the volumes of the catalogues concerned with army or military affairs, 
autograph letters, etc. I may add that I have often obtained very 
valuable pieces of information from this source—not only literary mat- 
ter but also plans and even sketches. The reason for searching the 
Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission is this. Frequently, 
most frequently, indeed, the raising of a regiment was entrusted to some 
man of rank or title, and if his descendants still flourish there is a chance 
that documents referring to the regiment will be found in the family 
Muniment Room, still more or less carefully preserved. Let us assume 
that after a period of home service the regiment is ordered on active 
service abroad, or on service abroad. By the aid of the Regimental 
Record, Cannon, and W.O. 5, we ought to know pretty well where the 
regiment has been stationed at home. We ought to be able to say 
that so many troops or companies were at such and such places for such 
and such periods. We ought to be able to give a few not uninteresting 
details as to the routes taken from place to place, the time occupied in 
those marches, and frequently also the cost. And now we get the 
letter ordering ‘‘ X’s Regiment’’ to proceed by certain fixed routes 
on certain fixed days to a seaport, there to either await orders or to 
embark at once. . 

Here we must make a slight digression if only to warn the investi- 
gator of certain pitfalls which it is well to avoid. 

As is well known to those interested, regiments were originally 
known by the name of their colonel, a custom which obtained for 
many years. 

A regiment of infantry raised by, say, Colonel Smith, was known 
as Smith’s Regiment of Infantry or Smith’s Foot. But Smith perhaps 
died or was moved to another regiment, or had to raise another. It 
would be supposed that, succeeded by Colonel Jones, the regiment 
would officially have at once taken its new title as Jones’s Regiment. 
This was not, however, the way of the War Office. The so-called 
indices at the end of the volumes are scanty, and, indeed, not much to 
be relied on. Jones’s Regiment remains Smith’s, though perhaps Smith 
(if not dead) was at the same time commanding another Smith’s Regi- 
ment, which said regiment may have been called Smith’s or Robinson’s 
or late Robinson’s. Our regiment may, indeed, remain ‘‘ Smith’s’’ 
during the colonelcies of three or four colonels, till at length it began 
to dawn on the overworked War Office clerk of those days that it would 
save time and ink to drop the ‘‘ late Smith’s,’’ ‘‘ late Robinson’s,”’ etc., 
and give the regiment its then proper title, which may have been 
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‘*Johnson’s’’ for at least five years. Even after numbers were intro- 
duced you often come across the “late ’’ designation, so my warning 
may be taken as not unwarranted. 

While our regiment is waiting to take ship we will consider one 
or two other questions, all of which bear on the matter in hand; and 
we will take them in order. 

Strength of the regiment. This can be settled by the Monthly 
Returns W.O. 17. The earlier years are in bundles, and it is a most 
laborious and extremely dusty job to peruse them. From them, how- 
ever, you can get information as to strength, nationality and creed. 
The Inspection Reports W.O. 27 though only annual give even more 
information, and embrace not only the points named but the condition 
of the arms and accoutrements, Colours, drums, trumpets, fifes, etc. 
They tell you who was on leave and who was not. Why an officer 
was on leave, who gave him leave, how long he has been on leave, and 
whether he is absent without leave, etc. How the drill was performed, 
and what was done also appears. How many men were sick, how many 
had died or had deserted, and what officers or non-commissioned officers 
were engaged in recruiting. Sometimes, too, we get information as 
to those who happened to be employed on preventive duty on the coast 
—a common misapplication of the military resources of those days 
brought about by the lack of any Customs police system. 

Unfortunately the Inspection Returns are not perfect. Some have 
probably been either lost or destroyed. In time of war they were not 
issued as regards regiments on active foreign service. When a regi- 
ment was placed upon the Irish Establishment its Inspection Reports 
would probably be found at the Record Office, Dublin, and in cases 
where a regiment was for years at a stretch on the Irish Establishment 
this becomes a great nuisance to the regimental historian. The Record 
Office in Dublin has a huge amount of documentary evidence, but it 
is hard for an outsider to get at it. True, a searcher can be employed 
both in Dublin and in London, and, indeed, in Edinburgh or Oxford 
or Cambridge, but a careful historian would feel it his duty—at least 
it would be only wise—to verify every entry for himself. Or, in other 
words, he might as well have not employed a searcher. Well, the 
regiment goes abroad, and now all Record Office documentary evidence 
likely to prove of value will be found in letters ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘ out ’’— 
especially those concerned with the foreign station in question. For 
instance, ‘‘ Minorca.’’ Under the heading Minorca in the printed 
Record Office catalogue one needs to get out the volumes for the year 
or years in question, and similarly for other places. 

W.O. 25 contains a most valuable series of documents—three or 
four thousand. From them, as you require, you can extract details 
regarding the careers of officers, commissions, successions and notifica- 
tions. The chaplains’ department is found recorded, and curious stories 
of deputy. padres and chaplains for years absent from their posts can 
be unearthed. For those who are particularly interested in private 
soldiers it is recommended to study the description books in the same 
series. Similarly for deserters, casualties, staff returns, officers’ ser- 
vices, etc. Another most important series of papers are known as the 
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Miscellany Books W.O. 26. These give information on a host of 
subjects too numerous to particularize. Without consulting them care- 
fully a regimental history could not be written, and the same remark 
applies to W.O. 30, W.O. 40, and W.O. 43. 

The great trouble at the Record Office is the want of a full descrip- 
tive catalogue such as the Calendar of State Papers, for it must be remem- 
bered that some of these items in the printed list known by the term 
‘*'W.O. followed by a number’’ include a huge number of volumes 
of manuscript to which the date (say, 1768-9) is the only clue. There 
is a separate typewritten catalogue for W.O. 40, W.O. 42, and one 
or two others, and this catalogue it is most important the intending 
regimental historian should carefully study, in fact, he had better read 
it through and apply for any documents likely to assist him. 

We will now for a time return to the Inspection Returns, W.O. 
27. The history of the changes which have-taken place in the uniforms 
of any given regiment is a very complicated affair. The bare fact as 
to the changes in colour of coat, breeches and facings, etc., etc., may 
be known, but absolute dates are seldom to be obtained without much 
trouble. The earliest illustrations worth anything are to be found in 
the water-coloured outline prints contained in the book prepared at 
the instance of the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden fame. A copy 
is in the War Office Library, another is in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum, a third, I think, at Windsor, a fourth at Aldershot, 
and a fifth—this last the personal gift of the printer to an American 
friend—is in the United States. I rather fancy that the American 
copy is the fullest, but I only go from a description, for I have never 
seen the book itself. The uniforms of the British Army have beer 
closely studied by a few—a comparatively very few—authorities. An 
annotated and illustrated series of several volumes collected by one 
student of the subject, now unfortunately dead, is to be found in the 
Library of the Royal United Service Institution—a library, by the 
way, which is in reality the only full and complete military library in 
the Empire, or, as regards British Army matters,-in the world. But 
as a regimental history cannot be written satisfactorily without access 
to this library more need not be said regarding it, save this. The 
catalogues are cleat, the books are to the hand, and no time is wasted 
while waiting for a required book to be issued. 

Now, from the Inspection Returns, to return to this point, we 
can find very frequently comments on the absence of certain newly- 
ordered details of uniform in one year and notes on their presence in 
the next return. This gives the absolute date within twelve months 
whén changes took place, such as numbering buttons, loops, lace, hats, 
shakos, helmets, etc., etc. The state of the Colours or standards, and 
the dates when new stands were supplied are also there, but unfortu- 
nately there are no references to the designs on the Colours; and, as a 
matter of fact, our knowledge of this particular branch of the question 
has always been, and still remains, very fragmentary; at any rate till 
well on in the 18th century. When, however, we come down to the 
earlier years of the 19th century and onward to the present time we 
have a most valuable series of manuscript volumes in the War Office 
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Library, known as the ‘*‘ Submissions to the Sovereign.’’ From these 
a huge mass of information can be obtained, and not a few absolute 
scraps of material and drawings both in pen and ink and colour are 
attached, duly sealed to the pages. Here we-have scraps of coloured 
cloth for facings, old buttons, new buttons, fragments of special pattern 
regimental lace, designs for new Colours with the battle honours duly 
arranged, nay, more, the very royally signed warrants by which those 
honours are borne. These are the chief contents of this most useful 
series, but, of course, our list does not exhaust all that is to be found 
within the pages thereof. The question of the uniforms is in such a 
condition of doubt, not to say chaos, for two good and sufficient reasons. 
By fire on no less than two occasions the old sealed’ patterns were 
destroyed. One of the difficulties with which the path of the regimental 
historian is beset is this. He may find in the Manuscript Regimental 
Record that the officer whose duty it was to post up the entries, 
neglected his work. Frequently one meets with cases in which an 
entire and important campaign is dismissed in two lines—‘‘ April 17: 
The regiment went to — and was present at the battle of —.’’ Now, 
no manuscripts will give him the materials to fill in the gap unless 
he searches—and searches long—therefor; probably, too, his search 
will be unavailing unless by luck he can get hold of some letters or 
war diary kept by an officer of the regiment during the campaign in 
question. It is not easy to obtain trace of such documents, and I give 
my own method for what it is worth with all diffidence. It is this. 
Make a full list, christian and surname, of all officers in the regiment 
during that year or years, and then search every available source, 
whether in the British Museum Manuscript Room, the Royal United 
Service Institution, or anywhere, in fact, not forgetting the Report 
of the Historical MS. Commission. It may take a day, a week, a 
month, or even more, but—and it is important to remember the fact— 
no toil or labour is too great for the writer of Juistony who honestly desires 
to get at facts. 

Turning to the question of the arms. These can be got at fairly 
easily ; and, indeed, there are absolute specimens of most to be seen 
at the Royal United Service Institution Museum. In the cases of 
regiments which were either originally part of the Army of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and which after the Mutiny became absorbed 
in the British Army, the only manuscripts available are to be found in 
the Library of the India Office. Permission is given to inspect them 
when proper application is made and the genuine nature of the request 
satisfactorily proved to the authorities. The manuscripts there are, 
I believe, mostly bound in volumes, and are beautifully written, are 
clean and fresh, and a pleasure to peruse. They are, however, what is 
known as “‘ Confidential,’’ and only the particular documents which an 
applicant wishes to consult may be read—that is to say, he must not 
quietly read through a volume or volumes. It is stated that at the 
Bodleian Library there is a large mass of military information, but 
it is not a place easy to work in, even to a graduate: to a non-graduate 
it is very difficult. As regards private letters from officers or men 
who happen not to belong to the particular regiment whose history is 
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being compiled, but who have chanced to mention the regiment in the 
course of any campaign, great care needs to be taken. It so often 
happens that a man will exalt the performances of his own regiment 
at the expense of one to which he does not belong—nay, more, he will 
go so far at times as to absolutely detract from the reputation of the 
regiment in question. His letters or diaries, it must be remembered, 
were private documents and were not intended for public consumption. 
By their use, that is to say, by indiscriminate quotation, harm may 
easily be done, even though a century has passed since the events 
recorded took place. Private letters and diaries must, therefore, be 
only used after very careful consideration as to the bearings on all 
sides of their contents. On this point I could give pertinent examples 
were it needful, but my warning, given as it is in all good faith, will, 
I trust, suffice. Of course, a regimental historian, especially if he is 
or has been a member of the regiment of which the history is being 
written, may be supposed to love his regiment, to honour it and to make 
the very best history he can of its deeds. This is his clear duty, but 
it is not his duty to extol his own at the expense of any other corps. 
A good deal of this kind of thing is going on at the present time, not 
in regimental histories, for they, till peace comes, are in the clouds, 
but in other publications in which the contents of the butter tub—or 
is it the margarine ?—are one week shovelled on to one corps, the next 
week on to another, and so on. But when the story of the Great War 
comes to be written these are the authorities the historian will cer- 
tainly have in part to consult. Will they be trustworthy authorities ? 
Whether they are or not time will prove. Still, without claiming the 
possession of second sight, I can see a good deal of trouble ahead 
unless the greatest care is exercised in selection of matter. And there 
is a point which needs to be remembered. In such a campaign, with 
such continuous fighting, with such a terrible casualty list, and with 
the nerve-racking experience of this most modern warfare, it will be 
wonderful, indeed, if any absolutely clear, close, succinct and detailed 
account of the actual work of any regiment can have been kept in 
the field. At the best the account must be the work of several hands, 
for, alas, how few of those whose duty it may have been to keep the 
records when war was declared are still with us. 

But I have digressed, and perhaps unpardonably—my task was to 
write of manuscripts, mainly in public libraries. Of printed books, 
therefore, 1 have taken no count—not because they are less important 
than manuscripts, but because ordinary library catalogues give the 
information about them which is requisite. One point more, and that 
a personal one, if I may be permitted to make it. I mentioned to a 
friend that I was about to write this article, and his prompt reply 
was ‘‘ you will be a great fool if you do—why, you will give your own 
game away.”’ Perhaps he is right, but I am content to rest under 
the stigma of being a ‘‘ fool’’ if by any few hints I have given I can 
smooth the path of those who, coming after me, may be engaged in 
the task of truthfully recording the deeds of that British Army whose 
glories in the past we have revered and whose latest record of bravery, 
suffering, gallantry and endurance we trust will in the fullness of time 
be preserved, regiment by regiment, in the pages of history. 














ANTWERP. 


WHEN the history of the war comes to be written, and things appear 
in their true perspective, the defence and fall of Antwerp is not likely 
to stand forth as an event of primary importance. Sooner or later, 
the place must have become invested. The garrison could not have 
held out indefinitely. And after all, the city herself—in spite of all 
her wealth, the memorable part her citizens have played in history 
and the glory of her traditions—was of small strategic value, when 
compared with the safety of the Belgian Field Army. ; 

With Holland neutral, Napoleon’s famous ‘“‘ pistol at the heart 
of England’’ must ever have remained unloaded. With both mouths 
of the Schelde in Dutch territory, Antwerp, in a military sense, 
ceased to be a port. On the other hand, had it been possible for 
either side to use the place, with its ring of forts intact, as a northern 
base of operations, the matter would have been quite different. In 
German hands, the fortress would have been a constant menace to 
our sea lines of communication; whilst, held by the Belgians, supplied 
and reinforced from the sea, the garrison would have threatened 
Brussels and the German rear in Flanders. 

In face of this, it is only reasonable to suppose that the enemy 
would have attempted to take the place at any cost; and since at that 
time the Belgian Field Army was sorely needed on the Yser, the 
hurried evacuation of the city on October 8th cannot be regarded as 
other than a wise and prudent measure—the heroic sacrifice of an 
ancient and historic town to save what could he saved from the fire. 

In this paper it is not proposed to review in any detail the opera- 
tion as a whole, but rather to bring forward certain aspects—in part 
tactical, in part descriptive—which may not be commonly known. 

In the first place, it will be remembered that, towards the end 
of September, the fighting on the Aisne had settled down to the dead- 
lock of trench warfare that characterized the winter campaign. There 
followed a series of attempted flanking and counter-flanking move- 
ments that, day by day, extended the battle-line north-westward, 
towards the coast. 

It was during this period that a brigade of Royal Marines was 
based upon Dunkirk, occupying Cassel, Hazebrouck and Lille, with 
the idea that they should operate upon the enemy’s immediate lines 
of communication. This brigade was supplied with a considerable 
number of motor-buses and lorries which—in spite of the secrecy 
observed—attracted sufficient attention in the French northern seaport 
town to make their object fairly apparent. Indeed, such an opera- 
tion—after the model of Stuart’s. famous raids in the American Civil 
War—was as hazardous as it was brilliant in conception. No half 
results were possible; the plan must either fail or succeed—with this 
distinction: that failure would be complete and irrevocable, as far as 
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the Marines were concerned; whereas success could never be anything 
more than temporary. 

The Allied left was then in the neighbourhood of Arras. The 
Germans had extended their right as far north as Douai; and large 
reinforcements, under General von Boehn, were marching south from 
Ghent. The enemy’s original intention was to leave Antwerp to look 
after itself, throwing every available man into the fighting line upon 
the Yser. 

It was because of this rapid concentration of the enemy in West 
Flanders and the Department of the Nord that the Dunkirk idea had 
to be abandoned. A German advance on Lille, the occupation of 
Douai, and the unexpected appearance of Uhlans in the neighbourhood 
of Bethune, rendered quite impracticable the motor raid by the Marines. 
On the other hand, a second sortie by the Belgian Army, which once 
again entered Alost and Areshot and reoccupied Malines, had the 
effect of causing von Boehn to retire the greater part of his army 
for the defence of Brussels itself. 

There is every reason to suppose that, at this juncture—as on 
more than one previous occasion—the still undefeated Belgian Army 
was a veritable thorn in the side of Field-Marshal von der Goltz. 
Otherwise, he would clearly never have suggested that Antwerp would 
not be molested, if the Belgian Army would but refrain from harassing 
the German communications-—a proposal to which neither the King 
of the Belgians nor his ministers were likely to pay much heed. How- 
ever, it was their direct refusal to listen to such terms that decided 
the fate of the city. 4 

So far as the Germans were concerned, there was no time to 
lose. In the south, their right flank was threatened; in the north, 
Brussels was in danger. It would clearly soon prove fatal if von Boehn 
were kept. hovering between the two separate scenes of operations; 
and an immediate advance in force was ordered upon Antwerp, the 
supreme command being given to General von Beseler. 

It was probably this hurried alteration of plans, and the haste 
with which the whole operation had to be conducted, that led to a 
direct attack being made upon the city before the lines of communica- 
tion had been cut ‘between Antwerp and the Belgian coast. It is 
also doubtful whether von Beseler was in sufficient force to advance 
upon both banks of the Schelde. 

The advance began by an attack upon Termonde, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which place severe fighting took place on September 26th 
and 27th. Three days later, the Germans had reached Malines, driven 
back the Belgians upon the outer ring of forts, and concentrated a 
heavy fire upon Waelhem and Wavyre-St. Catherine. 

The Belgian Army was exhausted. They reckoned—not without 
some cause—that, during these eight weeks of war, they had done 
something above their share. Belgium wanted help. 

The Marine Brigade had already been sent up by train to rein- 
force the garrison; and on October 5th, the two. newly-formed brigades 


‘of the Royal Naval Division landed at Dunkirk, and immediately 


entrained. 
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We have the word of the then First Lord of the Admiralty that 
the need for reinforcements was “‘ urgent and bitter.’’ Of that there 
can be no doubt. For weeks Belgium had looked for help to England 
---and looked in vain. 

At the time, a certain amount of discussion—in the Press and 
elsewhere—arose upon a letter written by Dr. F. B. Hulke to The 
Times. The Morning Post, which had somehow succeeded in being 
better informed than most of its contemporaries in regard to affairs 
in Antwerp, had a good deal to say upon the subject; whereas, on 
the other hand, Mr. Hudson of the Central News, took upon himself 
the responsibility of denying that there was a vestige of truth in the 
majority of Dr. Hulke’s statements. 

The Naval Brigades did not profess to be part of a mobile force, 
and were consequently deficient in those technical units that come 
under the heading of ‘‘ Divisional Troops.’’ Apart from that, how- 
ever, the equipment and training of the men, and especially the 
organization of the whole force and the efficiency of the company 
officers, left much to be desired. Even the Royal Marines were some- 
what handicapped, since they were without previous experience of 
operating in battalion-units. 

Soon after their arrival in Antwerp, on the' night of October 4th- 
5th, the Naval Brigades were sent straight out to the trenches to join 
the Marines. Though at the time, believing that further British rein- 
forcements were at hand, the men were fully confident, and even the 
Belgians themselves had become infinitely more hopeful, there can 
be no shadow of doubt, when the situation is considered in the light 
of after events, that the Naval Division had arrived too late: the city 
had already as good as fallen. 

Two days before, two forts in the outer line had been demolished 
—reduced to mere rubbish heaps by the concentrated fire of the 
German heavy guns which, moved forward between Malines and 
Lierre, were then able to search out the villages in the neighbourhood 
of the second line of defence. 

On the evening of the 5th, the village of Vieux Dieu, where the 
British headquarters had been hastily established, was marked down 
by the enemy’s gunners. The continuous hurricane of shells that 
descended upon the place, together with the loud reports of the Belgian 
guns in Forts Nos. 4 and 5, made a noise so deafening that it was 
necessary for a man to shout at the full power of his lunzs to make 
himself heard by those who stood at his elbow. 

Further north, beyond the old walls of Antwerp and the Porte 
de Malines, the city awaited its fate in gloomy silence. The wide 
streets and boulevards were deserted; the majority of the hotels and 
restaurants were closed; nearly all the shops had shutters over their 
windows. About two-thirds of the population—exclusive of those 
who lived in the poorer districts between Merxem and Borgerhout— 
had already left the town; and there can be no question that an even 
smaller number would have remained, had it not been for a fond, 
delusive hope that Great Britain would never suffer Antwerp to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 
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The German advance was, for the most part, an advance by 
shell fire. The Naval Brigades entered the trenches on the morning 
of the 6th. The previous day, after stubborn fighting between Duffel 
and Lierre, the Germans had seized the line of the Nethe. With 
the Nethe in the enemy’s possession, and the Allied line fallen back 
upon the second line of defence—the forts, numbered from ‘‘1’’ to 
‘7,’’ which lie at a distance of about two miles south-east of the 
ancient city walls, extending from the Schelde to the Schelde-Meuse 
Canal—it was evident that no power on earth could save the city from 
destruction. The fall of Antwerp was solely a matter of time—time 
for von Beseler to get his heavy guns across the Nethe. 

Had the British division been accompanied by several batteries 
of heavy artillery, well supplied with ammunition, there might, per- 
haps, have been a different tale to tell. Though the ringed forts in 
both the first and second lines of defence were out of date, and bound 
sooner or later to be demolished by high explosive shells, the inter- 
vening trenches were well nigh impregnable against any immediate 
assault by German infantry. Belgian patriotism had left no stone 
unturned to strengthen the defence. Whole villages had been levelled 
to the ground to afford a clear field of fire. The entire electrical 
power of the city had been turned on to the barbed wire entangle- 
ments. But all this was of no avail, since neither the Belgians nor 
the British were in possession of artillery sufficiently heavy to search 
out the enemy’s long-range guns. Though no one will venture to 
dispute that the brigade of Royal Marines, by occupying the position 
at Lierre, had given valuable assistance to the Belgians, the fact 
remains that the Royal Naval Division had appeared upon the scene, 
not only too late, but without the necessary and only possible means 
of saving the city from destruction. 

On October 7th, Antwerp lay “‘Sous la menace du Bombardement.”’ 
The citizens that remained awaited whatsoever was in store for them 
in fortitude and with apparent calmness. For all that, the extreme 
tension of the moment found expression in such a fit of fury as reminded 
one of a scene in the French Revolution as pictured in the pages of 
Carlyle, when a German officer, disguised in plain clothes, was caught 
in the very heart of the city, and would undoubtedly have been torn 
limb from limb, had he not been rescued by gendarmes. The intense 
hatred and bitter execration in the loud cry of ‘‘ Deutsch!’’ that was 
lifted from the crowd, as the miserable man, weak in the knees and 
snow white in the face, was half dragged, half carried, through the 
public streets, can no more be imagined than described. 

And then, a Taube skidded over the town, dropping pamphlets 
by the thousand calling upon the citizens to surrender. And every 
fort blazed off at him, so that the whole sky was white with puffs 
of bursting shrapnel, and several—including women and children— 
were struck down and killed by the falling bullets. 

For days, Antwerp—and Brussels, too— had listened to the guns. 
But, save for the Taube, and an occasional shot from one of the 
numbered forts, this last day was ominously still. The silence, that 
endured until long after nightfall, gave one a feeling of ‘quite false 
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security. There seemed something about it that was meretricious, a 
delusion and a sham. 

Shortly before midnight, the first shell was fired upon the city. 
It burst somewhere in Berchem, and was followed by a great fall of 
masonry that was like an echo. 

In a few minutes, the southern suburb was a kind of pandemo- 
nium. There were small groups of people, sprung apparently from 
nowhere, hurrying through the streets—half dressed women and chil- 
dren and old men—carrying all their portable belongings done up in 
blankets and sheets. There was one very old man, wheeling a wheel- 
barrow in which was his wife, who was as aged as himself. The 
old woman cried continually and very softly, as if there was comfort 
in her tears. As for the old man, he was obliged continually to stop 
and rest; but, whenever a shell burst near at hand, he went on again, 
with the burden which was almost more than he could manage. A 
hospital nurse, who was attending some of the wounded that had been 
brought in from the fighting at Termonde, continued with her duty, 
but repeatedly went down upon her knees, to cross herself and pray. 
It was a night that was weird and terrible, magnificent and tragic. 

Towards daybreak, the shelling slackened, only to be renewed at 
about 8 o’clock more vigorously than ever. A scheme had been formu- 
lated to leave the line of defence but thinly held, whilst a portion 
of the garrison—including the Royal Naval Division—crossed the 
Schelde and advanced south-west in the direction of Termonde, thus 
threatening the enemy’s left flank and communications; and indeed, 
this plan was not abandoned until the very day of the bombardment. 
However, it is possibly open to question whether the Royal Naval 
Division was competent to take- part in so delicate an operation. 

The parts of the city that suffered most were Wilryck, Vieux Dieu 
and Berchem. Few shells touched the eastern quarter: in Deurne, 
women stood gossiping on doorsteps, and children were even playing 
marbles in the streets. On the other hand, the riverside, from Hoboken 
almost as far north as the Cathedral, was subjected to a continuous 
rain of shells that caused considerable damage; though, as far as can 
be ascertained, nothing larger than a twelve-inch projectile was thrown 
into the city until late that night, when the larger howitzers were 
brought into action for the first time. . 

Until late in the afternoon, an unbroken stream of humanity flowed 
across the pontoon bridge which extended from the Customs House 
to the Téte de Flandre, in spite of the fact that the great majority 
of refugees—especially those of the poorer classes—had gone north to 
the Dutch frontier. Of those that crossed the pontoon bridge, the 
greater number took the road to St. Nicholas, in the hope of eventu- 
ally reaching Ostend, whilst others went due north-west with the sole 
idea of escaping from the ceaseless sound of the guns. 

By nightfall, the southern part of the city was absolutely deserted. 
Beyond the Boulevard de Leopold lay a city of the dead. It was 
the writer’s business to pass right through the town, from the pon- 
toon bridge to the Porte de Malines, at about 7 o’clock in the evening. 
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Berchem was a kind of Hades. The bombardment was then spas- 
modic, but at times severe. Many houses were on fire. In places, 
the roadway had been torn up by shells; debris lay everywhere. A 
huge tree, cut down like a thistle, lay full length across the Avenue 
de Keyzer. The telegraph wires and overhead wires of the tramway 
lay everywhere in twisted and inconceivable confusion or sometimes 
suspended in strange festoons upon the lamp-posts. In all those 
shattered, lonely streets only one person was encountered—a woman, 
with hair disordered and eyes staring, who was walking briskly in 
the direction of the Porte de Malines, and who was indubitably mad. 
Whether she had got out of a lunatic asylum, or whether it was the 
shell fire that had made her mad; it is not possible to say. 

After darkness had fallen, Antwerp, as viewed from the Téte de 
Flandre on the western bank of the river, presented a spectacle which 
is probably without parallel in history. Everywhere there were fires, 
before which the innumerable spires of churches were clearly silhou- 
etted. The, petrol tanks, which had been blazing for twenty hours, 
had lifted a great cloud of smoke that hung like a canopy above the 
city. The under-side of this was lit bright red by the fires, whereas 
the upper part was coal-black against the starlight. Somewhere in 
the direction of the Avenue de 1’Industrie, a church was ablaze. The 
roof had gone; and the glow of the burning was framed in a series 
of slender Gothic arches, standing forth in the midst of the flames 
like the most delicate of carving. Though, for the most part, high 
explosive shells were employed, a certain amount of shrapnel was 
being used ; and these burst in vivid flashes, in sharp succession, above 
the stricken town. Surely, never in the midst of a scene of such 
amazing magnificence, a strange admixture of misery and splendour, 
to the accompaniment of such ceaseless thundering of guns, did so 
magnificent a city pass into the hands of the invader ! 

Of the retreat to Zwyndrecht and St. Gilles-Waes, and thence 
via Ecloo to Ostend, there is little to be told. The men of the Royal 
Naval Division were dead beat; they had had no sleep that night, and 
were obliged to march nearly thirty miles. Companies and battalions 
bécame mixed up and lost in the narrow country lanes that skirted 
the Holland border. These lanes, as a rule, were shaded by tail 
trees; and in consequence, the wheels of the transport wagons were 
repeatedly sinking to the axle-trees in mud. The last refugees to 
leave the city were overtaken at Zwyndrecht. These were cleared from 
the road, to make way for the troops and transport; and the retreat- 
ing column, at dead of night, passed through an avenue, extending 
for mile upon mile, of sleeping men, women, children and cart-dogs 
—all so over-wrought and utterly exhausted that, rather than move, 
they suffered heavy, overloaded motor-lorries to pass within a few 
inches of their feet. 

At St. Gilles-Waes the greater number of the men of the two 
Naval Brigades entrained. Owing to some mistake, three of the batta- 
lions of the 1st brigade had not received the order to retire. They 
reached Lokeren by train, where they learned that the Germans were 
astride of the railway-line ahead of them. Detraining, they marched 
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north, and crossed the frontier into Holland. One battalion of the 
Marine Brigade, that formed a rearguard for the division, succeeded 
in reaching Ostend without mishap. 

The exodus extended even to Bruges; everywhere upon the road 
were refugees—stragglers from the army, priests, peasants, citizens and 
nuns. Between Bruges and Ostend, the divisional troops of the 
7th Division were encountered, moving out to cover the retirement, 
to fall back a few days before the flood of the German advance, in 
the opening stages of the immortal Battle of Ypres. Ostend itself 
was chaos come again. The quays were crowded with homeless 
fugitives, clamouring to be taken away to some place of safety; 
whereas, on every hand, the same words were whispered, in the same 
awe-struck tones, so often accompanied by a sigh that was quite pitiful 
to hear—Anvers est pris: Belgium is no more. 
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NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF UNIFORM, 
1660-1822. 


By D. Hastines-IRwIn. 





THE study of old uniform is so interesting, and throws so much 
light upon regimental tradition .and esprit de corps, that it is a matter 
of deep regret that we have no national collection of military relics 
in this country. 

When the Board of General Officers ‘‘ appointed to inspect and 
regulate the clothing of the army’’ was instituted by Royal Warrant 
on January 14th, 1708, all sealed patterns of clothing were stored in 
their office in Tooley Street. About forty years after, a fire occurred 
which practically destroyed the building and its-contents. 

A second collection was made in the Tower of London, but again 
it was swept out of existence by fire, in 1841. 

I believe that I am correct in stating that the Royal Army Cloth- 
ing Factory in Pimlico can produce no specimens of uniform of an 
earlier date than 1860. 

Beyond the old uniforms still in private hands, and the few in 
the Museum of the Royal United Service Institution and other 
museums in this country, we have nothing to compare with the splendid 
collections to be seen in Berlin and Paris. It is, indeed, a strange 
fact that the oldest examples of British uniform that I have so far 
come across are preserved in the Zeughaus in Berlin! under Govern- 
ment control. What few collections we have here are entirely due 
to private enterprise. 

It would, in my opinion, be a hopeless task to attempt to write a 
complete history of the uniforms of the British Army, as so few details 
of the various changes in cut, lace, etc., are available. Before 1742 a 
generalization is all that can be attempted. 

The student can consult the Clothing Warrants of 1743, 1746, 
1751, 1756, 1768, and 1784, and the General Orders of 1764, 1796, 
1797, 1800, and 1811, but, although these lay down the rules in a 
general way, they do not go very far into detail. A fair amount of 
information is also derivable from a perusal of the Inspection Returns 
of Regiments, kept in the Public Record Office; but this entails going 
through a vast amount of chaff before even a few grains can be 
abstracted. ‘ 

The student has therefore mainly to trust to old military prints 
and portraits; but these are in many instances not too reliable, as 
they so often suffer from “‘ artistic licence ’’; and the details are difficult 
to decipher. 

The late Colonel Clifford-Walton, C.B., in his ‘‘ History of the 
British Standing Army, from 1660-1700,’’ went very carefully through 
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64 
most of the records bearing in any way on the uniform of that period, 
and I have in some instances quoted from his notes. 

Possibly the most reliable sources of information are the old 
manuscript book of 1742 in the King’s Library in the British Museum ; 
that of 1768 preserved in the Prince Consort’s Library at Aldershot ; 
the book published by Colonel Hamilton-Smith in 1815; and the 
collection of pictures, by David Morier and Dubois Drahonet, in 
Windsor Castle, showing the uniforms of 1751 and 1845, respectively. 
In addition may be mentioned the series of plates published by Dayes, 
in 1792, those of Ackerman from 1840-1860 and Martens from 1849- 
1853, all of which give much valuable information of the uniforms 
of their respective periods. 

From the time of the inauguration of a standing army after the 
Restoration, the colonels had a very free hand in the clothing of 
their regiments. They practically carried out their own ideas, with- 
out much supervision or restriction, and very few records of their 
idiosyncrasies exist. Indeed, to such an extent had this practice grown, 
that in 1743 an order was issued that in future .‘‘ No colonel is to 
put his arms, crest, device, or livery, on any part of the appointments 
of his regiment.’’ Letters exist in the Public Record Office 
showing that between 1715 and 1742 the colonels were occasionally 
ordered to show the various uniforms *‘on the men’s backs’’ before 
the Board of General Officers before mentioned, and the variety then 
displayed probably gave rise to the above order. 

Up to the year 1822 (when the Dress Regulations in their present 
form were first published) the method of procedure, when any change 
in uniform was made, was to have a sample submitted to the Board 
of General Officers of the Clothing Board, and, if approved, sealed 
and lodged at Spring Gardens, or Tooley Street, as the case might 
be. The colonel of the regiment concerned was then informed that 
such an article had been approved, and he was told to call and inspect 
it, and to see that it was carried out and adopted in his regiment as 
soon as possible. 

The adoption of red coats for soldiers came in with the Restora- 
tion, but it was not until 1698 that it was ordained that ‘‘ no liveries 
of scarlet or red cloth should be worn except by His Majesty’s servants 
and guards’ (i.e., soldiers). Even then its use in the army was 
not general, as some regiments continued to wear blue, and others 
grey, coats. It may incidentally be mentioned that when the private 
soldiers wore red coats the officers always wore scarlet. This was 
so until 1871, when ‘“‘ red-brick ’’ was altered to scarlet for the men, 
since when both officers and men have worn the same colour. 

The coats worn in 1690 were collarless, with full skirts coming 
nearly down to the knee, and worn loose, and open in front. By the 
end of the century the skirts were worn much below the knee, with the 
corners of each skirt buttoned back to a single button. In inclement 


weather they were unlooped so as to provide the protection of a full 


skirt. 
The coats of the cavalry were of similar shape, but were fuller 


in the skirts. 
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From the commencement of the reign of James I. the coats were 
worn buttoned down the front; and towards the close of the reign 
of William III. they were worn open at the top, so as to show the 
waistcoat and cravat. 

The colour of the linings and facings was left to the discretion 
of tH€ colonel, and it is recorded of Lord Chesterfield that, when he 
raised a regiment in 1667, he gave them black linings to their coats, 
and also black flags, ‘‘ because I was at that time in mourning for 
my mother !”’ 

The drummers’ coats, excepting in Royal regiments, were of the 
colour of the regimental facing, with red facings; and the Grenadiers’ 
coats were ornamented with loops of worsted lace, with tufts at the 
outer ends. 

In 1686 a fatigue, or undress, coat of grey cloth or frieze was 
authorized, and this may possibly have given rise to the statement 
of some authors that grey was the regulation colour of the soldiers’ 
full-dress coats. 

It is almost impossible to give with any degree of accuracy all 
the details of the uniforms of this period. It is, however, recorded 
that, in 1668, the 1st and 2nd Regiments of Guards wore red coats 
with light-blue and green facings respectively; while the pikemen, 
who formed one-third of the total number of men in the regiments, 
wore coats of a silver colour, turned up with light-blue, in the rst 
Regiment, and green coats faced with red, in the 2nd. 

At the same time the King’s Troop of Lifeguards_wore red coats 
with blue facings, richly ornamented with gold lace, and with white 
feathers in their hats. 

The second troop wore similar coats and facings, but without 
lace, and hats with white feathers; while the third troop were simi- 
larly dressed, but wore a crimson ribbon in their hats. 

In 1684 captains of infantry were ordered to wear corselets (or 
gorgets) ‘‘of no other than gold colour’’; lieutenants 1o have black 
corselets studded with gold, and to carry pikes instead of partizans; 
while ensigns were to wear corselets of silver; and officers and soldiers 
were prohibited. from carrying a ‘‘ dagger or bayonett’’ when off 
duty. 

It is almost certain that at this period, and until 1742, all cavalry 
wore breast- and back-plates, and pikemen also wore cuirasses and 
steel helmets, or ‘‘ potts,’’ and carried pikes 16 feet long, eight to 
each company ; each regiment having thirteen companies. The “‘ pott”’ 
was a low-crowned iron helmet with a brim, either bright or painted 
black; the officers wearing plumes. The infantry soldier as a general 
rule wore red or yellow breeches, and white or grey worsted stockings 
and shoes. 

A pamphlet by Nathan Brook, onesie: in the Guildhall Library, 
gives some details of the uniform worn by a number of regiments in 
1684, as follows :— 

“The King’s Own Troop of Horse-Guards.—Distinguished ‘by 
their carbine-belts of velvet laced with gold and silver: by their 
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red hooses and holster-caps embroidered with the Royal cypher and 
crown: coated and cloathed in scarlet lined with blew. The Grena- 
diers of this troop have blew loops, tufted with yellow, upon red 
coats lined blew, with Grenadeer caps lined the same, and a blew 
round mark on the outside: armed with bayonets and harquebuzes. 

““ Queen’s Troop of His Majesty’s Horse-Guards.—Disting@ished 
by carbine-belts of green velvet, laced with gold; green hooses 
and holster-caps, embroidered with the same cypher and crown: coated 
and cloaked as the King’s. 

‘The Grenadeers, clad and armed as the King’s, different by 
green loops with yellow tufts upon the coats. 

‘‘The Duke’s Troop of Horse-Guards and Grenadeers.—Differ 
from the Queen’s by their carbine-belts laced with silver upon yellow 
velvet :, hooses and holster-caps embroidered upon yellow, with the 
same cypher and crown as the King’s. The Grenadeers clad as the 
King’s, different by their coat-loops of yellow upon their breasts. 

‘* Royal Regiment of Horse-Guards.—Distinguished by their 
carbine-belts laced with gold upon buff, with a red edging: hooses 
and holster-caps with the Royal cypher embroidered upon blew: 
coated and cloaked blew: lined red. 

“King’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons.—Armed_ with 
muskets and bayonets, coated and cloaked red, lined blew. Hooses 
embroidered with blew and yellow upon red, with the Royal cypher. 
Caps the same with Royal cypher. 

“Royal Regiment of Foot-Guards and Grenadeers.—Distin- 
guished by red coats, lined blew, blew stockings, blew breeches, and 
white sashes with blew fringe. A company of Grenadeers armed with 
muskets and bayonets, without swords. Upon caps, lined blew, 
tufted blew and red, their Grenadeers bear the Royal cypher crowned. 

** Cole-Stream Regiment of Foot-Guards.—Red coats lined green; 
red stockings and red breeches; and white sashes fringed green. 
Grenadeer caps lined green, with green tassels. 

‘* Royal Regiment of Foot and Grenadeers (now 1st Foot).—Red 
coats lined white; sashes white, with a white fringe. Breeches and 
stockings light-grey. Grenadeer caps lined white; the lion’s face 
proper, crowned. 

‘‘ The Holland Regiment of Foot (now 3rd Foot).—Twelve com- 
panies, without Grenadeers, clothed red, lined with a flesh-colour. 

“‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime 
Regiment of Foot.—The ,Admiral’s Regiment; twelve companies, 
without Grenadeers; coated yellow, lined red.”’ 

‘*Hooses,’’ so frequently mentioned above, evidently means 
“* Housings,”’ or saddle-cloths. 

In the Library of the British Museum, there is a book by Sand- 
ford giving an account of the Coronation of James I., which 
contains many useful details of the uniform worn in 1687. The 
following is a verbatim quotation :— 
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“1st Troop of His Majesty’s Horse-Guards: Officers.— 

‘‘Coats: Of crimson velvet embroidered with gold or silver; or 
of fine scarlet cloth embroidered or laced with gold or silver, or both 
intermixed. 

‘‘Scarf: Round the waist, either of gold or silver network, or 
crimson taffata, richly fringed with gold or silver on the edges, and 
with a deep fringe of the same at the ends, 

‘*Cloaks: Of fine scarlet cloth embroidered on the capes, and 
down before with gold or silver, or both intermixed. 

‘‘Hat: With tours of white feathers. 

‘* Houses and Holster-Caps: Of crimson velvet richly embroidered 
with gold and silver, and the manes, cruppers and tayles of the horses 
garnished with large knots of blew taffata ribband. 

‘The Gentlemen of the Troop; 200 in number.— 

‘Coats and Cloaks: Of scarlet cloth lined with blew chalon; 
facings of their sleeves of the same stuff, laced about with a figured 
galoon of silver (edged with gold) two inches broad. 

‘* Buttons: Silver plate. Each had a good buff coat, and a large 
pair of gauntlet-gloves of the same. 

‘* Hats: Their hats which were black, and turned up on one side, 
were edged with a broad silver lace. They wore large blew knots 
of broad taffata ribband. The heads of their horses were adorned 
with knots of the like ribband. 

‘* Houses and Holster-Caps: Of scarlet cloth, embroidered with 
the King’s cypher and crown, within a border of foilage. 

‘‘Arms: A broad-sword, and large buff shoulder-belt, a case of 
istols; a carbine, with a carbine-belt of blew velvet five inches broad, 
ordered with figured silver galoon (edged with a narrow gold lace) 

in breadth two inches, so that not above one inch in breadth of the 
velvet appeared. , 

“‘tst Troop of Horse-Grenadiers.—Officers: Dressed as the 1st 
Troop of Horse-Guards. 

‘‘ The Grenadiers, 50 in number.— 

‘ “Coats: Of fine red cloth, lined and faced with blew chalon, 
and buttoned with white metal hatched with silver. On the breast, 
arms, and facings of the sleeves they wore large loops of fine blew 
worsted, edged and tufted with black and white. 

*‘Hats (Caps): The crown of their caps was raised high, to 
point, falling back at the top in form of a capouch, which were turned 
up before and behind, triangular, and faced with blew plush, and 
on the back of the crown was a roundel, or grenada-ball also of the 
same. 

** Cloaks: Of fine red cloth, lined with blew. 

** Hats: Black, and laced about with silver; were buttoned up 
and adorned with knots of blew taffata ribband, as were the heads of 
their horses. 

** Holster-Caps and Houses: Scallopt on the edges, of red cloth, 
embroidered with the Royal cypher and crown, and bordered with 
foliage. 
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‘“Arms: A long carbine, strapped; a good sword, with a waste 
buff-belt ; a case of pistols; cartouch-box, bucket, bionet; and grenada- 
pouch. 

‘2nd Troop of Horse-Guards.—Officers : Same as the 1st Troop; 
except the housings and holster-caps and ribbons on hats, horses, etc., 
which were green instead of blew. 

““Men: As 1st Troop, except that the hat lace and sleeve-facings 
and carbine-belts were gold edged with silver; and in the colour of 


their hat-ribbon and horse’s heads which were green, as also were: 


their houses, holster-caps and carbine-belts. The King’s cypher on 
the houses and holster-caps being within a border of the Royal badges. 

“‘2nd Troop of Horse-Grenadiers.—Officers: As 2nd Troop of 
Horse-Guards, but with green velvet housings and holster-caps; and 
green taffata ribbons. 

‘* Grenadiers ; 60 in number.—Clothed as the 2nd Troop of Horse- 
Guards, but with houses and holster-caps, linings and worsted loops. 

‘‘Caps: Faced with green plush. Gilt buttons on the hats, 
edged with gold lace, and with large knots of green taffata ribband. 
Horse’s heads garnished with the same. 

“3rd Troop of Horse-Guards.—Officers: Clothed as 1st Troop, 
from whom they only differed in the colours of houses and _holster- 
caps, which were of yellow velvet, and horse garnishings which were 
yellow taffata ribband. 

** Gentlemen; 200 in number.—Same as Ist and 2nd Troops of 
Horse-Guards, but differing from both in the lace of their hats, of their 
sleeve-facings, and of their carbine-belts which were of silver; and in 
the colour of the ribbons in their hats and horse-heads which were 
yellow, as were also the cloth of their housings and holster-caps, and 
the velvet facings of their carbine-belts. 

‘*3rd Troop of Horse-Grenadiers——Officers: As 3rd Troop of 
Horse-Guards with yellow velvet, and ribbons of same colour. 

‘* Grenadiers ; 60 in number.—In all cases as 1st and 2nd Troops 
of Grenadiers, but differing from both in the colour of houses, holster- 
caps, linings, facings and loops, all of which were yellow, only the 
loops edged and tufted with black and white, as 1st and 2nd were. 

‘* Buttons: White-metal hatched with silver like 1st Troop, but 
with yellow ribbons. 

‘1st Foot-Guards.—Officers : Coats of cloth of gold, or crimson 
velvet embroidered or laced with gold or silver, but most of them in 
fine scarlet cloth buttoned down the brest, and over the facing of the 
sleeve with silver plate. 

** Scarf: Round the waiste, either network of gold or silver, or 
crimson taffata richly fringed with gold or silver. 

‘* Hats: With tours of white feathers. 

‘“‘Corslets: Captains’ corslets or gorgets of silver plate, double- 
gilt; lieutenants, polished steel sanguined, and studded with nails of 
gold. Ensign’s corslet of silver plate. 
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‘* Privates: Coats of red broad-cloth, lined and faced with blew. 

“Hats: Black, laced with silver, turned up and garnished with 
blew ribband. 

** Breeches: Blew broad-cloth. Stockings: Blew worsted. 

““ Musquetiers.—Armed with snaphaunce musquets, with san- 
guined barrels 3 feet 8 inches long; swords in waist-belts, and collar of 
bandoliers. Pikemen: Armed with pikes, 16 feet long, each headed 
with a three-square point of steel, and good swords in broad shoulder- 
belts ; wearing also in their waistes, sashes or scarves of white worsted, 
fringed with blew. 

‘* Grenadiers.—The two companies of Grenadiers clothed as mus- 
quiteers, but distinguished by caps of red cloth, lined with blew 
shaloon, and laced with silver galoon about the edges, and on the 
frontlets of the caps (which are very high and large), embroidered 
with the King’s cypher and crown. Each of the Grenadiers armed 
with a long carbine, strapped, and barrel 3 feet 2 inches long; a 
cartouch-box, bionet, granada-box (pouch) and a hammer-hatchet. 

‘ond Regiment of Foot-Guards.—Coldstream: Officers: The 
officers had gold lace and fringe, and buttons of gold thread, instead 
of silver, like the 1st Regiment. 

‘“Men: The men were also dressed as Ist, except that they had 
red breeches and stockings. Also their hats were black, turned up 
and laced with gold galoon, in which they wore red ribbands, and 
the sashes of the pikemen were white worsted, fringed at sides and 
ends with red. 

“* Grenadiers ——The Grenadiers had caps lined and faced with blue 
chalon, and laced with gold galoon, and embroidered in front with 
the King’s cypher.”’ 

It will be seen from the above that at this period officers were 
not much troubled by dress regulations; but were left a pretty free 
hand with their uniform. 

In 1688 the musquet-barrels were ordered to be 4 feet long; and 
‘*the weight of the balls was 1/14 of a pound.”’ 

' In December, 1695, caps, presumably of the grenadier type, were 
ordered to be worn.by the regiment of Royal Fusiliers, the Scots 
Fusiliers, and by the grenadiers of each respective regiment. Captains 
of foot were ordered when on duty to carry a pike; lieutenants, a 
partizan ; and ensigns a half-pike, when not carrying the Colours. 

Grenadier companies were first added to infantry regiments in 
1678, and continued until flank companies were done away with in 
1861. Originally their duty was to attack the enemy with hand- 
grenades, but this method was discontinued about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It is a curious fact that after being in abeyance 
so long, it should have been revived in the great European War 
of 1914-15! When the grenade was abolished the “‘ grenadier com- 
pany ’’ simply became the company of the tallest men in the regiment, 
but they always wore a distinctive uniform. ; 

At first they had high fur-caps, and until 1768 they wore cloth 
mitre-caps as mentioned above, and which varied from time to time 
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in the ornamentation of the front. Officers of the grenadier com- 
pany wore velvet caps, which were more highly ornamented with 
gold and silver thread than those of the men. There is a fine speci- 
men of one belonging to the 65th Regiment in the South Kensington 
Museum. In 1768 the embroidered caps were replaced by fur-caps, 
which continued until 1800 when shakos were adopted by all the 
companies of the regiment. The officers also carried light fusils 
(or short muskets) until they were abolished in 1792, and until 1684 
lieutenants of the company carried partizans. The men also carried 
bayonets and short swords, and their coats were looped with braid. 
The match-case was retained as an ornament on the men’s cross-belts 
until 1784, when it finally disappeared. 

The following may be taken as a general description of an infantry 
officer’s uniform about 1700:—Coat, of scarlet cloth, square cut, with 
very wide skirts; and large pockets, and reaching down to the 
knee; faced with the regimental colour. Hat, black felt, broad 
brimmed, turned up at both sides, and ornamented with white feathers. 
Wig, full flowing. Waistcoat, long flapped, with large pockets, 
generally of red cloth. Breeches, red or blue, according to regiment, 
and tied below the knee. Stockings, white, drawn up to the middle 
of the thigh, with black leather garters below the knee. Shoes, black. 
Cravat, of white net, with lace ends. Sash, crimson silk, worn over 
the left shoulder. Sword, slung over the right shoulder by means of 
a richly embroidered shoulder-belt, or baldrick. 

In the County Hotel in Carlisle there are two life-size wooden 
figures of grenadiers of the 2nd Foot, which show very clearly the 
uniform worn about 1720, and which, as far as I know, are about 
the only evidence that we have. The coat is, as usual, collarless, 
and is lapelled to the waist with the colour of the regimental facing, 
and has deep slit cuffs of the same colour. The coat is edged all 
round with white braid } inch wide. On each lappel are six buttons 
at the end of white tape loops 24 inches long, arranged two and two. 
The pockets are 12 inches wide by 10 inches deep, with pointed 
bottoms, and edged all round with regimental braid. There are two 
pairs of loops and buttons on either side of the front of the coat 
below the lapels, the lowest being about 6 inches below the waistbelt. 

The cap has a red front, with flap of regimental colour, with 
the regimental crest and motto. White stockings were worn, fastened 
below the knee, and with the fops rolléd over. 

A broad buff leather waistbelt is worn; and a buff leather pouch 
about 12 inches square is carried on the right side suspended by a 
narrow belt over the left shoulder. A long white neck-cloth is worn, 
and the arms consist of a fusil, bayonet, and short sword. 

In 1727 a regiment consisted of eight companies of 31 men each 
and two of 30 men each; or a total strength of 394 officers, N.c.0.’s and 
men. 

From this time onwards, till 1742, it is almost impossible to discover 
reliable details of the uniform worn; then we have recourse to the 
manuscript book kept in the King’s Library in the British Museum, 
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and entitled ‘‘ Representation of the Clothing of His Majesty’s House- 
hold; and of all the Forces.” It clearly shows the uniforms of all 
the cavalry and infantry regiments then existing, as well as those of 
the ten regiments of Marines. All, excepting the 18th, 32nd, 38th, 
42nd, and 46th Regiments are shown with long, full-skirted red coats, 
reaching just below the knee, and with lapels, cuffs, and turn-backs 
of the colour of the regimental facings. The five regiments above 
mentioned have no lappels on their coats; and the 42nd have a short 
red jacket instead of a coat, and a kilt. Most of the infantry 
regiments are distinguished by special braid, and the arrangement of 
the buttons and loops on the lapels. 

The Cavalry wore red coats, with long skirts, buttoned back; and 
with narrow white, or yellow loops and buttons down the front. 

The Horse Guards wore blue coats. With the exception of the 
two troops of Horse Grenadiers, and the North British Dragoons, who 
— embroidered mitre-caps, all the Cavalry wore black three-cornered 

ats. 
The Clothing Warrant of 1743 ordered the coats of the Dragoon 
Guards to have lapels to the waist; those of the Horse to be lapelled 
to the bottom; while the Dragoons were to have no lapels. Their 
coats were to be double-breasted; and all were to have facings and 
linings of the regimental colours. All the cavalry, with the exception 
of the Scots Greys wore black, three-cornered hats, edged with -yellow 
or white lace, and a black cockade. 
P The Scots Greys wore grenadier caps with blue cloth embroidered 
ronts. i: ; 
The officers’ uniforms were trimmed with gold or silver lace, in 
the same way as the men’s were with cotton braid, and they wore crim- 
son silk sashes over the left shoulder. Infantry officers, on the other 
hand, were ordered to wear their silk sashes over the right shoulder. 

Nothing is said in this Warrant as to the details of the infantry 
uniform, but it probably did not differ much from that of 1742. 
The long red coat was now _ buttoned back, showing the 
lining of the skirts, and the bottom of the long waistcoat; and long 
white gaiters coming well up the thigh and gartered below the knee 
were worn, with black shoes. A broad buff leather belt, supporting 
a large black leather pouch was worn over the left shoulder, and a 
wide waistbelt carried the sword and bayonet. The majority of the 
regiments wore red waistcoats; while others had green or yellow. 

The breeches were, as a general rule, red, but some regiments 
wore them of blue cloth. 

With the exception of the 7th, 21st, 23rd, and 42nd Regiments 
all infantry wore the black three-cornered hat, with a black cockade; 
and laced either with yellow or white braid. The 7th, 21st, and 
23rd wore embroidered grenadier caps, and the 42nd, a flat-topped 
Scotch cap. A long white neck-cloth completed the costume. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed black felt hat, worn hitherto by the infantry, under- 
went a change. Both sides were looped up, and continued so until 
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when, a few years later, the back was also turned up, the three- 
cornered hat mentioned above was established. 

According to the 1743 Clothing Warrant, the grenadiers of 
Highland Regiments were ‘‘ allowed’”’ to wear bear-skin furred caps; 
and all sergeants were ordered to wear red worsted sashes round their 
waists striped with the colour of the regimental facings. 

Officers of this period wore a silver aiguillette upon the right 
shoulder as a badge of rank. 

Black ‘‘ spatterdashes’’ with black buttons replaced the white 
ones in April, 1749. 

The Clothing Warrant of July 1st, 1751, deals mainly with the 
design of the Grenadier caps, and gives minute particulars of the 
special devices of those of the Royal regiments, and of the ‘‘six 
old corps.’’ The caps of thirteen different regiments are described. 
The grenadiers of the Highland regiments are ‘‘ permitted’’ to wear 
bear-skin fur caps. 

It is interesting to note that it is here laid down that the motto 
over the white horse on the little flap of the grenadier cap is to be 
‘* Nec Aspera Terrent,’? whereas in the 1743 Warrant it states that 
the motto shall be that of the regiment. It also states that the 
number of the regiment shall be on the middle part behind, whereas 
in 1743 it is optional, merely saying that the ‘‘ number of the regi- 
ment may be in figures on the middle part behind.”’ 

Drummers of Royal regiments are ordered to wear the Royal 
livery, i.e., red; lined, faced, and lapelled on the breast with blue, 
and laced with ‘‘ Royal Lace,”’ i.e., blue and yellow. The drummers 
of the other regiments to be clothed in the colour of the facings of 
their regiment, lined, faced, and lapelled with red, and laced as the 
colonel may think fit, but the lace is to be of the same colour as that 
on the soldiers’ coats. 

According to Morier’s paintings of the uniforms of this period 
in Windsor Castle, when the infantry coat was buttoned across the 
chest, the waistbelt was worn over the coat, but under it when worn 
open, the left skirt hanging over the sword. If in studying these 
pictures, which are of Grenadiers only, the cap is mentally changed 
for a black three-cornered laced hat, and the match-box eliminated 
from the cross-belt and the wings from ‘the shoulders, a very fair idea 
of the uniform of the battalion men of each regiment can be arrived’ 
at Cavalry uniform remained much as in 1743, but the saddle-cloths 
were somewhat smaller, and had square instead of rounded ends. 

By a General Order of December 4th, 1752, it was left optional 
with dragoon regiments whether they had buttons and holes on both 
sides of their double-breasted coats, or only buttons on one side, and 
holes on both, provided all dragoon regiments adopted the same rule. 

Drummers of infantry regiments were ordered to have hanging 
sleeves like those of the Foot Guards, and sergeants’ coats were to 
be lapelled on the breast with the colour of the regimental facings, 
and to have yellow or white buttons and holes, according as the 
officers wore gold or silver lace. 
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There is also a curious note stating that the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards, having requested not to have sleeves to their waist- 
coats, but to have the value thereof applied towards furnishing them 
with an extra pair of breeches, His Royal Highness ‘‘ consented to 
this ’’; probably greatly to the advantage of the Royal Horse Guards! 

When a troop of light dragoons was added to each dragoon or 
dragoon guard regiment on April 14th, 1756, a departure from the 
established uniform was authorized. The clothing and cloaks were 
the same as those of the rest of the regiment, but instead of hats, 
leather jockey-caps were ordered to be worn. They were ornamented 
in front with a turned-up peak on which were the Royal cypher and 
crown in brass, and the number and rank of the regiment. The cap 
had a brass crest and a horsehair plume, one half red, and the other 
half of the colour of the regimental facing. 

The arms were a carbine 4 feet 3 inches long with a bayonet 
17 inches long; one pistol with a 10 inch long barrel; and a short 
cutting sword, with a 34 inch blade. A tanned leather shoulder-belt 
ai inches wide was worn, and a leather waistbelt and cartouche-box. 
White leather breeches and light jockey boots with small stiff tops 
completed the costume. These ‘‘ light troops ”’ were disbanded in 1779. 

Hitherto the enlistment of Irishmen was forbidden, but the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn in 1756-57. Protestants only were supposed 
to be enlisted, and the 51st and 61st Regiments were each ordered 
to enlist eighty ‘‘ Irish Protestants’’; and the 56th and 58th Regi- 
ments twenty each. It was not until 1799 that the regulation requir- 
ing a recruit to declare himself a Protestant on “attestation was 
withdrawn. 

By a General Order of July 31st, 1764, the officers and men of 
the dragoon guards and dragoons were ordered to wear epaulettes 
on the left shoulder instead of shoulder-knots, and to wear light boots. 
Changes were also made in the colour of the waistcoats and breeches 
of several cavalry regiments. 

In 1765 officers of dragoons were ordered to use regimental swords 
instead of fusils when the regiments paraded on foot. The regiments 
were, however, to continue to march with fixed bayonets when reviewed 
on foot by a general officer. 

Firelocks,. pistols, and swords were withdrawn from farriers in 
1766, and the drummers of cavalry regiments were only to be armed 
with a sword and pistol. 

On February 2nd, 1766, the grenadiers of the 20th Foot were 
ordered to wear black fur caps, instead of those of cloth hitherto 
worn; this no doubt as a preliminary to the order of 1768, making 
their adoption general throughout the infantry. 

It is not until 1767 that we for the first time come across definite 
instructions as to the length of the infantry coat. In a document of 
that period it is stated that ‘‘the men’s coats are to be four inches 
from the ground when kneeling upon both knees, and to be of an 
equal length quite round.’’ It is also laid down that the waistcoats 
of the grenadiers are to have 13 holes and buttons on each side from 
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the top of the waistcoat to the point of the pocket; the centre rank 
to have eleven holes and buttons, and the remainder twelve. 

In 1767 all regiments of dragoon guards, dragoons, and light 
dragoons were ordered to wear black gaiters for foot duties, white 
being forbidden ; and no numbers were to be on the buttons of dragoon 
guards, excepting those of the Prince of Wales’ Regiment (3rd 
Dragoon Guards); and the previous order regarding the queuing of 
hair was extended to light as well as heavy dragoons. 

On September 21st, 1767, a Royal Warrant was issued ordering 
the regimental number to appear upon the coat buttons of both 
officers and men, which had hitherto been quite plain. 

Considerable changes in uniform took place in 1768, and the 
Clothing Warrant, dated June 8th, goes into much more detail than 
usual, as a check, no doubt, to the abuses and irregularities which 
were gradually creeping in. 

The number of each regiment is ordered to be worn upon the 
buttons of the uniforms of both officers and men, with the exception 
of three regiments of dragoon guards. In these cases the initials 
of their titles are to be on their buttons, instead of their numbers. 

‘* Officers’ coats are to be made up in the same manner as those 
of the men. The buttons on the sleeve to be set on lengthways up 
the arm; the sleeves (t.e., cuffs) not to be slit. 

‘* The waistcoats, breeches, and linings of the coats to be of the 
same colour at what is ordered for the men. 

‘*The coats of the officers of dragoon guards, horse, and light 
dragoons may be without lace or embroidery, but if the colonel thinks 
proper, either gold or silver embroidered, or laced, buttonholes are 
permitted.’’ Here again comes in the discretionary power of the 
colonel, and few records of their decisions exist. 

‘“Officers of dragoons are to have either gold or silver, embroid- 
ered or laced buttonholes.”’ 

Cavalry officers’ waistcoats were ordered to be without lace, and 
to have cross pockets. The officers of the dragoon guards, horse and 
dragoons were ordered to wear gold or silver, embroidered, or laced 
epaulettes with fringe on the left shoulder; while those of the light 
dragoons were to wear one on each shoulder. 

The lapels on the coat to be 3 inches wide; and no wider at the 
top than at the bottom. 

The officers’ housings and holster caps were ordered to be laced 
with gold or silver, with a stripe of cloth in the middle, of the same 
colour as those of the men; and with a tassel at the ends of the 
housing and in the centre of the holster-cap; and with a black or 
white bear-skin cover over the pistols. The only exception to 
this rule were the Queen’s Light Dragoons (7th), who had 
leopard-skin housings with silver fringe; and the Prince of Wales’ 
(10th), who had black cloth, with a strip of white goat-skin, and 
silver lace. 

Boots with round toes, ‘‘and not of a heavy sort,’’ were also 
ordered to be worn. 
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Saddles, girths, surcingles, pistols, bits, gloves, and spurs of a 
uniform type were ordered to be worn throughout the cavalry. 

The standard belts were ordered to be of the colour of the facing 
of the regiment, and to be laced as the housings. 

Crimson silk sashes were worn round the waist. 

Officers’ sword belts were ordered to be of white or buff-coloured 
leather, according to the colour of the waistcoat, and to have yellow 
or white buckles or clasps, according to the buttons of the uniform. 
The regiments of horse and light dragoons were ordered to wear their 
sword-belts over the right shoulder; those of dragoon guards and 
dragoons to be worn round the waist. 

All officers were ordered to wear cocked hats like those of the 
men, with the exception of those of the light dragoons, who were 
to have helmets; while officers and men alike of the dragoon guards, 
horse, and dragoons were to wear black linen gaiters with black 
buttons and small stiff tops, with black garters. The light dragoons 
to have black half-gaiters. 

Distinctions were also made in the uniforms of the warrant and 
non-commissioned officers. The men’s coats of the dragoon guards, 
horse, and light dragoons were lapelled to the waist, with 
the colour of the regimental facing, with an epaulette on the 
left shoulder for the dragoon guards; one on each_ shoulder 
for the light dragoons; no epaulette for either the horse, or dragoons; 
the latter also to be without lapels on their coats. The epaulettes 
of the dragoon guards, dragoons, and light dragoons were ordered 
to be of the colour of the facings, with a narrow yellow or white 
tape round it, and worsted fringe; the horse to have red shoulder- 
straps. The coats of all the cavalry were ordered to have long pockets, 
with cuffs and turn-down capes (i.e., ‘‘ collars’’) of the colour of the 
regimental facings; to be made in such manner that they may be 
occasionally buttoned up round the neck. The button-holes to be of 
very narrow yellow, buff, or white braid, while those of the horse 
are to be of plain twist. 

Long hanging sleeves for the kettledrummers, trumpeters and 
hautboys were to be discontinued, and their coats in those regiments 
having blue facings were to be red with blue facings, except those 
of the 1st Horse, which were blue with red facings. 

The kettledrummers, trumpeters, and hautboys of regiments wear- 
ing yellow facings and its different shades, wore similar coloured 
coats with red. facings: those with buff facings, similar coloured 
coats with red facings, except the 2nd Queen’s Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, who had red coats with blue facings. In regiments wear- 
ing white facings the coats were white with red facings, except in 
the. case of the 7th Queen’s Regiment of Dragoons, who wore red 
coats with white facings. Green-faced regiments wore green coats 
with red facings, while those of the 4th Horse and 12th Regiment 
of Light Dragoons, who had black facings, wore buff coats with red, 
and red coats with blue facings respectively. 

The kettledrummers caps were of black bear-skin in the regiments 
of horse, with a plate in front bearing the King’s arms and trophies 
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of colours and kettledrums, and the number of the regiment on the 
back part. 

All trumpeters were ordered to wear hats with feathers of the 
colour of the facings of their lapels, except the 4th Regiment of 
Dragoons, who were to have Moorish turbans. Those regiments 
who had black kettledrummers were also allowed to wear turbans 
instead of bear-skin caps, but all kettledrummers and trumpeters alike 
were to have swords with scimitar blades. 

The farriers also had a distinctive uniform. The hats of all the 
cavalry were of black felt; three-cornered, and laced with gold or silver 
lace 14 inches wide, with black cockades, except the Royal North 
British Dragoons, who were ordered to wear black bear-skin caps 
with an ornamented brass plate in front; and the light dragouns, who 
continued to wear helmets. 

The cloaks were red, with collars of the colour of the regimental 

facing. 
The shoulder-belts of the dragoon guards, horse, and dragoons 
were ordered to be 44 inches wide; while those of the light dragoons 
were 24 inches wide. The colours to be either buff or white, accord- 
ing to the colour of the waistcoats. The waistbelts were to be 
23 inches wide, but only 12 inches in the light dragoons, and to have 
yellow buckles or clasps. The regiments of horse were ordered to 
wear cross-belts, and the dragoon guards and dragoons only one 
shoulder-belt ; except the 8th Regiment, which was permitted to wear 
cross-belts. 

The housings and holster-caps were ordered to be of the colour 
of the regimental facings, laced with one broad white, or yellow 
worsted or mohair lace, with a stripe in the middle of one-third of 
the whole breadth. The rank of the regiment to be embroidered 
on the housings on red cloth, within a wreath of roses and thistles, 
or the regimental badge. The King’s cipher and crown on it, to 
he embroidered on the holster-caps, and under the cipher the number 
and rank of the regiment. 

There were again exceptions to this rule, as the King’s Dragoons 
and Royal Dragoons were ordered to wear red housings and holster- 
caps; the 4th Regiment of Horse, buff; and the King’s, and Queen’s 
Light Dragoons, white. 

The infantry uniform is also described in some detail 
in this Warrant. The coats are ordered to be lapelled to the 
waist with the colour of the regimental facing, the lapels to 
be not more than 3 inches wide, and the same width from top 
to bottom. The lapels in the case of officers ‘‘may be’’ without 
embroidery or lace, but, if the colonel thinks proper, either gold or 
silver embroidery or laced button-holes are permitted. There is, I 


think, little doubt that the colonels eagerly availed themselves of this- 


latitude! The cuffs were 34 inches deep and made to unbutton and 
let down. The lapels on the men’s coats were laced with braid of 
the authorized regimental pattern, about 4 inch wide, round the 
button-holes, but with no border to them. Four loops were on the 
sleeves: four on the pockets, and two on each side of the slit behind. 
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The battalion officers wore one epaulette, on the right shoulder; 
those of the grenadier company, one on each shoulder; and the waist- 
coats were plain without either embroidery or lace, and with cross 
pockets but no flaps. Officers and sergeants wore crimson sashes 
round the waist, those of the officers being of silk and the sergeants’ 
of worsted with a stripe of the colour of the regimental facing. Those 
regiments which had red facings to have a stripe of white. 

There are most interesting specimens of the embroidered coats 
of this period in the Royal United Service Museum in Whitehall; 
and also in the London Museum at Lancaster House. 

The battalion officers and men all wore black felt three-cornered 
hats; those of the officers being laced with either gold or silver: 
the sergeants’ with silver; and the corporals’ and privates’ with white 
tape, all 14 inches wide. All also wore black cockades on their hats. 

The whole regiment wore black linen gaiters with black buttons 
and small stiff tops, black garters and uniform buckles. 

Battalion officers were ordered to carry espontoons. The grena- 
dier company had as usual a distinctive uniform, and arms. The 
officers were ordered to wear black bear-skin caps, and to have fuzils, 
shoulder-belts and pouches. The shoulder-belts to be either white 
or buff, according to the colour of the waistcoats. The men of the 
grenadier company wore round wings of red cloth on the point of 
the shoulder, with six loops of regimental lace, and a border round 
the bottom. The sergeants carried fuzils and had pouches, while 
battalion sergeants had halberts but no pouches. Corporals were 
distinguished by a silk epaulette on the right shoulder. Shoulder- 
belts were ordered to be 2? inches wide and waistbelts 2 inches, and 


to be either white or buff, according to the colour of the waistcoats. 


Buff or white breeches were worn by all ranks, according to regimental 
custom. 

All the sergeants of a regiment, and the whole of the grenadier 
company, were ordered to have swords. The corporals and private 
men of the battalion companies (excepting those of the Regiment of 
Royal Highlanders) to have no swords. All drummers and fifers 
to have a short sword with scimitar blade. 

“Pioneers were also ordered to wear a distinctive cap and arms. 
Black neckties were substituted for white throughout the army. 
The manuscript book in the Prince Consort’s Library at Alder- 

shot, previously referred to, gives useful details of the grenadier 
company’s uniform of every regiment in the army at this period; and 
it is easy to follow the loops and braiding of each regiment. 

The coats were very much tighter and were hooked down from 
the collar to the waist. The skirts were now narrower, and more 
cut away, and black woollen cloth gaiters, with white metal buttons 
and without stiff tops, were substituted for those of black linen worn | 
hitherto. 

The 41st Foot is the only regiment which had no braid on the 
lapels or cuffs. It is shown as wearing dark blue lapels with nine 
buttons on each, but no loops. The grenadiers of the 42nd Foot 
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wear the fur cap instead of a feather bonnet, and the usual grena- 
dier coat with a kilt, sporran and plaid stockings ! 

On June 15th, 1784, the powder-horns and bullet-bags of light 
infantry companies were ordered to be laid aside, also the matches 
and match-cases and swords of the grenadier companies. Pouch and 
bayonet-belts were ordered to be 2 inches wide; and the flap of the 
pouch to be plain, and to carry 56 rounds of ammunition. 

Leather caps, very similar to those worn by light dragoons, were 
ordered to be worn by light infantry companies, 1.e., with a turned-up 
peak, turban, and plume along the crest. A light company was 
added to each line regiment in 1771, and continued until 1860, when 
‘‘ flank companies,’”’ i.e., the ‘‘ grenadier’’ and ‘‘ light companies,” 
were abolished. The former was ‘‘ A’’ Company and the latter ‘‘ H”’ 
or other letter, according to the number of companies in the regiment. 
Light companies were trained to skirmish in open order, as all infantry 
do nowadays, and always wore shorter coats and gaiters than the 
grenadier company and battalion men. At this period there.were three 
different types of head-dress and uniform in each regiment ! 

On April 28th, 1784, a change was made in the uniform of the 
light dragoon regiments, the 7th, roth, and 11th Regiments having 
been changed from heavy to light dragoons on October 21st of the 
previous year. 

It was ordered that the uniform should consist of a jacket, shell, 
and under-waistcoat and leather breeches. The jacket and shell (which 
was a sleeveless jacket like a waistcoat with collar) were to be of 
blue cloth, the collar and cuffs of Royal regiments being red, and 
those of other regiments of the colour of the regimental facings. 
They were looped upon the breast and edged with white thread-cord 
and lined with white, except those of the 11th and 13th Regiments, 
which were lined with buff. The under-waistcoat was of flannel with 
sleeves, and made to be buttoned within the waist-band of the breeches. 
The officers’ ‘‘ shells’’ differed from those of the privates in that 
they had sleeves; and the dress uniform was to be in accordance with 
the King’s Regulations of October 9th, 1768, but to be of blue cloth 
and faced with regimental colours, except in Royal regiments, which 
were to be faced with scarlet. The looping was to be silver in-all 
regiments excepting the 13th, which was to wear gold. There were 

four figures of braid on each breast, consisting of two horizontal lines 
with long loops at the end which were buttoned back diagonally and 
with small loops at the inner ends, and centre. Black knee-boots were 
worn, and what is known as the “‘light dragoon helmet’’ with its bear- 
skin crest. A white leather sword-belt was worn over the right shoulder. 
There is a uniform of this period of the 16th Light Dragoons in 
the Zeughaus in Berlin, which shows that the jacket had twelve 
parallel loops of braid across the breast with loops at the ends and 
_three rows of buttons. The waistcoat is of a very coarse brownish- 
grey flannel, edged with blue braid. What the object of the “‘ shell” 
was is difficult to imagine, since one would have imagined that a 
sleeved jacket and waistcoat was quite sufficient protection for an 
ordinary mortal. 
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In 1784 the shoulder-straps of the infantry were ordered to be of 
the same colour as the regimental facings, and the belt was to be 
worn over the right shoulder by way of cross-belt, instead of round 
the waist as heretofore. Each belt to be of buff leather 2 inches wide 
and the bayonet carriage to slip on and off the belt with two loops. 

In April, 1786, infantry officers were ordered to lay aside the 
espontoon, and to provide themselves with ‘‘a strong, substantial 
uniform sword’’ with a straight cut-and-thrust blade, 32 inches long. 
The hilt to be of either gilt or silver, according to the buttons on 
the uniform; and in November, 1786, the cloaks of the light dragoons 
were changed from red to blue. In November of the following year 
dragoon-guards and dragoons were ordered for the future to wear 
their swords slung over their coats, and in order to render the appear- 
ance of the two belts when worn across the shoulders more uniform, 
the pouch-belt was reduced from 4% inches wide to 3 inches. The 
officers were ordered, when on duty and with their sashes on, to 
wear their swords slung over their uniform, and when off duty and 
without their sashes, to wear them slung over their waistcoats, 1.e., 
under their coats. 

An Order of july 6th, 1787, mentions new hats having been 
instituted for cavalry and infantry: I can only infer that this has 
reference to the ‘‘ cocking’’ of the hats, since I have been unable 
to trace any new type. 

In 1788 the Board of General Officers were asked to make sugges- 
tions as to how the existing uniforms and equipment might be 
improved, and on May 31st they formulated their recommendations. 

The first suggestion was that the hilt of the swords of the dragoon 
guards and dragoons should be of the ‘“‘ half-basket’’ type with a 
blade 3 feet 9 inches long; and those of the light dragoons to have 
blades 3 feet long and curved in the centre 13 inches from the straight 
line. 

The 15th Light Dragoons was the only regiment which at this 
time wore a helmet, most likely of the same type as the one in the 
Royal United Service Museum. The Board had under its considera- 
tion the question as to whether helmets should replace ‘‘ caps,’’ 1.e., 
the ‘‘ light dragoon helmet ’’; and they decided in favour of the cap, 
‘‘as it has proved to be a good covering.’”? They recommended that 
it should be altered by having a peak in front, and that the turban 
should be of the colour of the regimental facings and made so that 
it might be let down round the neck when necessary. The plume 
was also to be of the same colour, except in such regiments as had 
white facings, when it was to be mixed with red and worn on the 
left side. 

The crest was ordered to be of bear-skin, and the badges of such 
regiments as had them were to be worn on-the right side. The peak 
was to be bound with silver-plated metal, and the regimental number 
in similar metal was ordered to be worn on the front of the cap. 

The carbine and sword-belts of the light dragoons were both 
reduced to 24 inches in width. In the same year the heavy dragoons 
were ordered to wear cross-belts and an epaulette or shoulder-strap 
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on the right shoulder, uniform with that worn on the left shoulder, 
for holding the sword-belt. Trumpeters of all light dragoon regi- 
ments were ordered in March, 1792, to wear black bear-skin caps in 
future instead of hats. 

In December, 1793, the crowns of the cocked hats of the infantry 
were ordered to be reduced to 4 inches in depth and 7 inches diameter, 
the size of brim and form of cocking to remain as heretofore; and 
in the following year it was laid down that the hats of the heavy 
cavalry instead of being laced with gold or silver, were to be looped 
only with a yellow or white looping, according to the colour of the 
button of each regiment respectively. 

‘On February ist, 1796, a slight alteration was made in the infantry 
uniform. The lapels were to be continued, as at present, to the 
waist, but were to be made so as to button over occasionally, or to 
clasp close with hooks and eyes all the way down to the bottom. 
The collar was to be upstanding, instead of lying down as heretofore, 
and an opening was to be left at the flap, on the outside of the pocket, 
so as to admit the hand into it when the lapels were buttoned over. 
The pocket-flaps of the light infantry companies were to be made 
oblique or slashed. 

In May, 1796, infantry officers were ordered to wear a crimson 
and gold cord round their hats, with crimson or gold rosettes or tufts 
brought to the edge of the brims. The sword-hilts were ordered to 
be of brass, with a grip of silver twisted wire and with a crimson 
and gold striped sword-knot. The gorget was also ordered to be 
gilt, with the King’s cypher and crown over it, in the middle, and 
to be worn with a ribbon and rosette at each end of the colour of 
the regimental facing. . 

Another change in the infantry uniform was made in May, 1796. 
The coats of all ranks were ordered to be fastened down to the waist, 
by which the sleeved white waistcoat (which afterwards became an 
undress garment in the rank and file) was completely hidden. 

The lapels were continued down to the waist, with a high stand-up 
collar to admit of the large neck cloth then worn. The jackets of 
the rank and file had ten white metal buttons on the breast on each 
side, about % inch diameter, and loops of the regimental braid across 
the lapels. 

In November, 1796, new swords and sabres were approved for 
heavy and light cavalry, also black leather pouches to hold twelve 
pistol ball-cartridges, and buff shoulder-belts to carry them. The 
sword-belts and other leathern articles (leather pouches excepted) were 
ordered to be of buff colour for the regiments faced with that colour, 
and white for all others. 

It appears, however, that the officers of some few regiments of 
light dragoons had already supplied themselves with red morocco 
belts, and His Majesty was graciously pleased to permit them to 
wear them out before providing themselves with others in conformity 
with the Order. 

The cavalry uniform underwent certain changes in May, 1796, 
due to the recommendations of the Board of General Officers. 
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The coats of the heavy cavalry were ordered to be made 
with short skirts, cut so as to clear the seat when on horseback, and 
to be buttoned down to the waist and looped upon the breast in the 
same manner as at present. The cuffs, collars, and turnbacks of the: 
skirt to be of the facing of the regiment; the buttons at the side to 
be omitted. 

Instead of the epaulettes hitherto worn, shoulder-straps of the 
colour of the regimental facings were ordered, with red wings edged 
with white cloth and laced; and interlined with iron or brass of suffi- 
cient strength to resist the cut of a sword. 

Red waistcoats were to be worn, with sleeves; and with cuffs 
and collars of the colour of the regimental facings, and plush breeches. 
The cloak was in future ordered to have sleeves. The hats to be 
according to the new pattern, 7.e., something like a_ horizontal 
crescent moon, but very high and wide. Stronger boots were 
ordered with round toes and with seams up the front of the leg, 
instead of behind, and with strong, stiff tops cut high up to the point 
of the knee and hollowed out behind to allow of the bend of the leg. 

The officers and quartermaster were ordered to carry their blue 
cloth great coats behind them (when on duty) in a round cloth case, 
and to wear when on duty on horseback a shoulder-belt and small 
pouch for carrying twelve pistol-cartridges. The swords were also 
ordered to be 35 inches long in the blade. The colour of the saddles 
ae AGES, to be brown, and that of the straps of every kind to be 

lack. 

The housings for the men were abolished, but those of the officers 
were ordered to remain as heretofore... The belts of the men for carry- 
ing the firelock were ordered to be 3 inches wide and to be carried 
over the left shoulder, with a cartouch-box attached to carry thirty 
rounds. The waici-belts for carrying the sword and bayonet were to 
be 24 inches wide. i 

The sabres of the light dragoons were ordered to be from 324 inches 
to 33 inches long, measured in a straight line from the hilt to the 
point, but not to exceed the latter measurement. Light dragoon officers 
were ordered to wear scale epaulettes and wings, with great coats 
and shoulder-belts as described for the heavy cavalry. 

The waist-belts of the light cavalry were ordered to be 2} inches 
wide, and the shoulder-belt 24 inches. Light company officers wore 
a curved sword suspended by slings from the shoulder-belt. 

In October, 1797, the coat lapels were done away with in the 
uniforms of the dragoon guards and infantry of the line; but the 
distinctions of each regiment in the way of putting on the lace and 
buttons were to be preserved, but to be sewn on the coats instead of 
the lapels as heretofore. , t 

Officers of dragoon guards were ordered to wear short coats 
like those worn by the men when on duty. When -off duty, and in 
dress, the existing coats were to be worn. 

Infantry officers when on duty were to wear short coats with 
epaulettes like those of the N.c.o.’s and men, except that they were to 
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be quite plain and without lace. |The existing uniform to continue 
for ‘‘ off duty’ and ‘‘ dress.”’ 

In October, 1797, dragoon regiments were ordered to wear white 
waistco2zis; and blue pantaloons were ordered for light dragoons 
serving in the West Indies, instead of leather breeches. The roth 
Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment of Light Dragoons were allowed to 
deviate. from the approved pattern of light dragoon uniform. This 
regiment frequently seems to have been allowed to evade the 
strict letter of the dress regulations, possibly owing to the influence 
of its colonel, the Prince Regent. 

The coats of the drummers and fifers of the 50th, 58th, 64th, 7oth, 
and 89th Regiments were changed on January 21st, 1796, to white 
cloth instead of black, and to have black cuffs, collars and facings, 
and white waistcoats and breeches. A change was also made in 
the feathers worn by the infantry; which were in future ordered to 
be red and white like the cavalry, for the battalion officers and men; 
white for the grenadier officers and men; and green for the light 
infantry. 

In October, 1797, Highland regiments were ordered in future to 
wear waistcoats of the same material and make as those adopted by 
the infantry regiments; and on December 12th, a new pattern jacket 
for light dragoon regiments was authorized. This was of blue cloth 
and only came down to the waist, and was without skirts. The front 
was ornamented with three rows of buttons and twenty double bars 
of narrow braid, silver for the officers and white for the men; the 
light dragoon helmet, white leather breeches and black knee-boots 
remaining as before. Flint-lock muskets were issued to the infantry 
in 1800, weighing, with the bayonet, 11 lbs. 4 ozs. 

The three-cornered hat, so long worn by the soldiers, was abolished 
by general order of February 24th, 1800, for the infantry, though 
the officers .continued to wear it until 1806. By that time it had 
assumed enormous proportions, being 64 inches deep in front and 
8 inches behind, and 18 inches from point to point. Formerly it had 
been worn square with the shoulders, but later it was worn fore and aft. 
Officers of the light companies were ordered to wear ‘‘the new 
cap,’’ and grenadier officers to wear the cocked hat when their men _ 
paraded without their dress caps. Judging from pictures in the 
British Military Library, published -about this time, the officers of 
light infantry regiments also wore the new cap. It was cylindrical in 
shape, 7 inches deep, with a peak set on at an angle, and was made 
of lacquered felt. On the front was a large brass plate, 6 inches 
by 4 inches, decorated with trophies of arms, etc., and above it was 
a small black cockade with the regimental button in the centre. A 
small red and white plume was worn in the front of the cap, which 
had neither chain nor chin-strap. The plumes in the grenadiers’ 
caps were white, and those of the light companies green. , 

Epaulettes and shoulder-knots for N.c.o.’s of foot guards an 
infantry were discontinued in July, 1802; and chevrons on the right 
arm were worn instead. In May of the following year they were 
adopted by the cavalry regiments, in fact throughout the army. 
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A regulation black canvas knapsack was authorized for infantry 
in 1805. Before this ‘‘ packs’’ were used, some regiments having 
goat-skin, others calf-skin; some red and some black, according to the 
taste of the colonels. 

In 1806 a’ new cap was authorized for the infantry. It was made 
of felt, with a gilt oval-shaped plate in front with the reversed ‘‘ G.R.”’ 
monogram and surmounted by a crown. ‘The front, representing a 
turned-up peak, was higher than the crown, and was bound with 
black braid. Across the front was a plaited cord with tassels on the 
right side. Officers wore crimson and gold cords and tassels; staff- 
sergeants, crimson and silver; and the battalion men, white. Those 
of the light company were green. A red and white plume and small 
black cockade were worn on the left side, the light company having a 
green plume. A chin-strap was now worn for the first time. This 
cap was worn by the infantry until after Waterloo, and was abolished 
in August, 1815. 

In 1800 privates wore a short jacket, with collar and cuffs of the 
regimental colour. On each side of the breast were ten loops of braid 
about 4 inches long. The battalion men had small white tufts on the 
ends of the shoulder-straps, which were of the colour of the regimental 
facings. 

Sergeants of flank companies carried swords and fusils on full- 
dress parade. Sergeants of battalion companies had silver-mounted 
malacca canes fastened by a buff leather thong to a button on the 
left breast. 

On September 25th, 1811, an Order was issued stating “that, in 
consequence of the duties to which trumpeters and buglers were 
unavoidably exposed on service and the inconvenience attendant upon 
their loss in action, which is ascribed to the marked difference of 
their dress, their clothing may be of the same colour as that worn 
by their respective regiment, and that the distinction which it is 
necessary to preserve between them and the privates may be pointed 
out by the lace. On October 8th of the same year this was extended 
to the cavalry. The light grey cloth jacket hitherto worn by regi- 
ments of light dragoons serving in the East Indies was replaced by 
blue, similar to those worn on home stations. 

On December 24th, 1811, a general order was issued making 
considerable alterations in the dress of both cavalry and infantry 
officers. General officers were ordered to wear one aiguillette on the 
right shoulder instead of epaulettes, and plain hats with the usual 
cord and tassels, with ostrich feathers round the brim. It was also 
laid down that ‘‘ No other officer or soldier of any description what- 
soever is to wear white feathers round the brim of the hat; this is 
henceforth to be considered the exclusive distinction of a general 
officer.’’ General officers of cavalry wore the cavalry feather with 
the star loop; and general officers of infantry the stand-up infantry 
feather with a scaled loop. 

Officers of heavy cavalry were ordered to wear jackets laced in 
the same manner as those of. the privates, and a small sabretache 
fastened close to the sword-belt in a manner similar to the men's. 
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The sash was to be tied on the left side. When at a drawing-room 
or levee they were to wear long coats with an aiguillette on the right 
shoulder, and a cocked hat with a star loop. 

Officers of light dragoons to wear jackets similar to the private 
men’s, with epaulettes; crimson and gold sashes, pouch-belts, and 
sabretaches. 

In parade-dress they were to wear white leather pantaloons and 
hussar boots, with gold or silver binding, according to the lace of 
their uniform. On ordinary duties, or on the march, they were to 
wear overalls of a colour similar to the private soldiers; and a short 
surtout or great coat, which was calculated to be worn likewise as a 
pelisse on service. 

The cocked hat for infantry officers was now abolished, except 
when appearing at Court, and they were ordered to wear the cap 
introduced in 1806, similar to that of the men. Their coat was to 
be similar to that worn by the privates, but to have lapels to button 
over the breast and body, and with very short skirts and grey trousers. 
Grey cloth great coats were instituted for the men in 1801, and infantry 
officers were now ordered to wear them. They were to have stand- 
up collars, a cape on the shoulders and regimental buttons. Officers 
of regiments employed on foreign service were to wear grey panta- 
loons, or overalls, with short boots, or with shoes and gaiters like 
the privates. 

Field officers of fusiliers and light corps, also captains of flank 
companies who had brevet rank of field officers, were ordered to wear 
wings, in addition to epaulettes. 

Since 1768 the coats of both cavalry and infantry had been 
gradually shortened and the skirt cut away in front. They were 
now worn open at the top to allow the shirt frill to show, but were 
fastened about half way down the chest, whence they were gradually 
cut away to the bottom of the skirts, which were narrow and turned 
back on each side to show the white lining. The jackets of the light 
infantry companies and regiments had very short skirts, only a few 
inches long. 

The light dragoon helmet worn since 1784 was in 1811 replaced 
by a black felt shako, 8 inches deep by 11 inches diameter at the 
top, trimmed with a band of white or yellow braid round the top 
for the men, and with gold or silver lace for the officers. It had a 
peak in front and a short red and white plume. 

In 1814 the privates wore single-breasted red cloth jackets laced 
across the breast with square-headed loops of regimental lace, 4 inches 
long, set on singly or in pairs, according to the regimental custom. 
The jackets were laced round the collar which was worn open to 
show the shirt frill. The shoulder-straps were laced up the sides, and 
had white woollen shoulder-tufts. In the flank companies the shoulder- 
straps terminated with red cloth wings, trimmed with bars of regi- 
mental lace, and edged with an overhanging white worsted fringe. 
A General Order of November 30th, 1814, left it optional with the 
colonels to adopt the edging; and stated that no objection would be 
raised if it met with the approbation of the colonel. 
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The sergeants were dressed like the privates, but in finer cloth, 
having the chevrons of their rank on the arm which, together with 
their coat lace, was of fine white tape. Their sashes were of crimson 
worsted, with a stripe of the regimental facing colour. They carried 
a straight sword in a shoulder-belt, with a brass breast-plate. Their 
other weapon was a halberd, a plain steel spearhead with a cross-bar, 
not unlike the officer’s espontoon, the battle-axe-headed halberd having 
been abandoned in 1792. The coats of the Royal Waggon Train were 
altered from blue to red, but this was the only change made in their 
uniform. 

In August, 1815, a new pattern cap was introduced for the infan- 
try. It was of felt, 74 inches deep and bell-shaped, being 11 inches 
diameter at the top, with gilt or silver chin-scales to be fastened up 
in front, below a black cockade. A gilt or silver star, 34 inches high 
and 34 inches wide, was worn in front, and a patent leather peak. 
A band of 24 inches gold or silver lace, oak-leaf pattern, encircled 
the top, with a band of 4 inch vellum regimental lace round the 
bottom. A large upright white feather, 12 inches long, was worn 
in front, the light companies having a green feather and a bugle 
badge. The grenadiers still retained their bear-skin caps with a gilt 
plate and leather peak in front, and with gold or silver tassels for 
the officers and white or yellow for the men. 

Instead of the breeches and pantaloons hitherto worn by the 
cavalry, overalls of either ‘‘ dark-grey’’ or ‘‘ blue-grey,” with lace of 
the regimental colour on the outward seam, were substituted. It was 
left to the discretion of the colonel which tint of grey was adopted. 

Certain changes were made in the infantry cap in June, 1816, 
viz., “On the caps of officers of the line the badges or devices are 
to be placed or inserted on the plate above the number of the regi- 
ment, which must not, however, be increased in size in consequence 
of this addition. The inscriptions which regiments are allowed to 
use as commemorative of actions in which they have been engaged 
are to be expressed on a narrow plate which is to be placed on the 
scaled loop under the cockade. The caps of the N.c.o.’s and privates 
of the line are to be without any badge, device, or inscription. The 
officers, N.C.O.’s and privates of light infantry corps, or companies, 
and the rifle brigade are to wear a small bugle-horn only, in front 
of their caps, with the number of the regiment on the cockade, and 
with the number of the battalion in the'case of the rifle brigade.” 

The cocked hat for infantry full-dress, when at Court or on any 
other occasion, was abolished on June 20th, 1816; and it was ordered 
to be replaced by the regimental cap. 

At this period a regiment on parade must have presented a some- 
what variegated appearance. Let us take for example the 54th Foot, 
though, with the exception of the facings, it would not differ much 
from any other infantry regiment. The officers wore scarlet double- 
breasted coats with light green facings and silver lace on the collar, 
cuffs, and lapels (when they were shown). The men wore dull red 
single-breasted coats with striped tape thereon, and green cuffs and 
collars, also ornamented with the regimental braid. The drum-major 
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and drummers wore reversed colours, i.e., green coats with red facings. 
The grenadiers had bear-skin caps, the rest of the regiment wearing 
shakos. The grenadiers had white plumes, the battalion companies 
red and white and the light company green. Both officers and men 
of the flank companies wore wings; while in the battalion companies 
the officers wore epaulettes, and the men white woollen tufts on the 
ends of the shoulder-straps. The men all wore white breeches and 
long black gaiters; the officers grey trousers. To relieve any mono- 
tony in these arrangements the bandsmen were clothed in sky-blue 
cossack trousers, white jackets worn open over red waistcoats, and 
lancer caps! It is true that the flank companies were always kept 
on the flanks, and not allowed to appear in different parts of the 
line at different times, but to accomplish this it must have necessi- 
tated some remarkable complications in drill, possibly, no doubt, a 
joy in themselves to the military chiefs! 

Between 1811 and 1822 the changes in cavalry uniform were more 
marked than those of the infantry. 

The heavy dragoons wore red jackets with very short tails turned 
back on each side with the colour of the regimental facings, and laced 
across the chest and with one row of buttons down the centre. Large 
cocked hats with a red and white plume, white breeches and black 
knee boots. The officers wore gold or silver epaulettes according to 
the regimental lace, and the men had red wings on their shoulders. 

In 1815 the buttons were removed from the jacket, and instead 
of the horizontal bars-of lace on the chest, two wide vertical bands 
of regimental lace were substituted. Grey-blue trousers with a broad 
red stripe down the outward seam and ankle boots were worn, and 
a black leather helmet with a brass crest and plate in front, with a 
long horsehair tail hanging down behind and a small horsehair tuft 
at the front of the crest. Both officers and men wore white leather 
gauntlets. Light dragoons wore short blue jackets with very short 
and narrow skirts and with very wide lapels of the colour of the 
regimental facings. Blue-grey trousers with stripes of the colour of 
the regimental facings up the outward seams; felt shakos, bell-shaped, 
with red and white plumes, and cap lines. 

In review order white leather breeches and knee boots were worn. 

The conversion of the 7th, roth, 15th, and 18th Light Dragoons 
into hussars in 1803-1806, and of the goth, 12th, 16th, and 17th into 
lancers in 1816-1822, introduced two new uniforms into the army. 

The hussar uniform was supposed to be copied from the Hungarian 
cavalry, and that of the lancers from Poland. 

The hussars had an extremely handsome uniform consisting of 
a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with collar and cuffs of the colour 
of the regimental facing, heavily braided with silver or gold and with 
three rows of buttons. Over this was worn a pelisse, or ‘‘ hanging 
jacket,’’ of the same colour and similarly braided and edged all round, 
as well as on the cuffs, with fur. There were three rows of buttons 
on the right and two on the left side of the pelisse. The buttons 
and bars of lace were placed as close together as possible. Under 
the jacket a scarlet embroidered waistcoat was worn. A crimson and 
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gold barrelled sash and a gold or silver cross-belt were worn. The 
head-dress consisted of a black shako 8 inches deep by 11 inches 
diameter at the top with a broad band of lace round it, a ‘‘ wheel’”’ 
in front and a white vertical plume, and gilt or silver cheek-scales. 
White buck-skin breeches and black knee boots with gold or silver 
edging and tassels and white gloves completed the costume. 

In 1808 dark fur busbies replaced the shako, with a scarlet bag 
and red and white plume; and these again gave way to shakos in 
1812. 

When lancers were instituted in the army their uniform was very 
similar to that which they previously wore as light dragoons, the chief 
difference being in their head-dress. The cuffs, collar, and lapels in 
the jacket were of the colour of the facings, but they had a distinctive 
braiding on the cuffs and collar. The cap was very large, being 
11 inches deep with a top 1o inches square. Their girdle was crimson 
and gold; and grey-blue trousers with two stripes of the regimental 
facings up the outside seams were worn, and white gloves. 

Leggings for infantry were abolished in 1820, when trousers were 
instituted. 

The method of wearing the hair has been the subject of regula- 
tions from time to time. From 1702-1714 the long, flowing peruke 
was the order of the day, and from then ‘‘tie wigs,’’ ‘‘ bob wigs,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Ramilies tie’? were in vogue. ‘‘ Bob wigs’’ were forbidden 
for officers in 1754. On September 15th, 1756, all N.c.0.’s and men 
were ordered to wear their hair clubbed, and this is shown in Daye’s 
series of sketches ; though some soldiers are shown wearing their queues 
curled up like the letter ‘‘S.”’ 

An Order of April 2oth, :770, laid it down that the hair was “‘ to 
be plaited and turned up behind with a black ribbon or tape, three- 
quarters of a yard long and with a bow-knot at the tye. Those men 
who have their hair so short that it will not plait, must be provided 
as soon as possible with a false plait.”” In the Royal United Service 
Museum there is a grenadier’s cap with the queue sewn on the back, 
so that both could be donned at once! 

In 1799 officers and men of infantry were ordered to wear their 
hair queued: to be tied a little below the upper part of the collar 
of the coat, and to be to inches long, including 1 inch of hair to 
appear below the binding. | When queues were worn by the centre 
companies, grenadiers and light companies wore their hair ‘‘ clubbed.’’ 
In 1760 hair powder was only used by the men on Sundays and at 
reviews, and it was abolished in July, 1795. Officers, however, 
continued its use until 1808, when it finally, and fortunately, 
disappeared. 

In 1804 the queue was ordered to be 7 inches long, bound with 
ribbon, but without a bow at the top, but it was abolished in August, 
1805, and the hair was ordered to be cut short in the neck. 

I have now brought these rough notes down to the time when the 
dress regulations were first published in their present form. Since 
then it is a comparatively easy matter to trace the changes in uniform 
by comparing the numerous editions of the regulations; but although 
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the general lines are clearly laid down, there still remained a strong 
inclination for regimental distinctions which were absolutely unautho- 
rized, and it is here that the student of military antiquities finds most 
scope. 

Considerations of space have prevented my going fully into the 
changes in uniform of such corps as the Household Cavalry, the 
Royal Marines, the Royal Engineers, and the Rifle Brigade. The 
various uniforms of the 6oth Rifles have been efficiently dealt with 
in their regimental records published in 1913, and those of the Royal 
Artillery in Captain Macdonald’s admirable work. 

After all, this paper merely amounts to a classification of notes 
made in the perusal of a vast number of documents in the Public 
Record Office and the War Office Library, and my only hope is 
that it may be found useful to those interested in this engrossing 
study: the periods from 1660-1742 and 1795-1820 having always been 
looked on as the most obscure in details of military uniform. 
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A BRACE OF BRITISH PIRATES. 
By C. Case-HorrTon. 





IN the first quarter of the 17th Century the state of affairs which sub- 
sisted in what were then known as the ‘‘ Narrow Seas,’”’ was such as 
can hardly be realized in the present day. It existed elsewhere, it is, 
true, but to give some idea of the terror to peaceable mercantile sailor- 
men, which was caused by the exploits of British-born and British- 
bred pirates, the story of the adventures of the brothers Nutt—John 
and Robert—is here related. 

John Nutt, the more notorious of the pair, is first heard of in 1623, 
at which time he was frequenting the port of Dartmouth in Devon, and 
from which he was wont to sally forth sometimes to capture merchant- 
men of whose approach he had learnt, and, of course, making a prize, 
too, of any ship which by good fortune to himself or ill-luck to herself, 
might chance to be in the neighbourhood. Nor was this all, for not 
infrequently he would lie alongside or near some vessel then loading 
in the port—would follow it on its voyage, and having captured it out- 
side would, with the utmost effrontery, bring it back to Dartmouth 
even as a prize and dispose of both ship and cargo in the place whence 
the vessel had not long set sail. That these rogues had well-paid spies 
and confederates everywhere along the coast goes without saying, nay 
more, the very authorities themselves assisted in the scheme and shared 
in the plunder. It is on record even that a certain mayor of a sea- 
port on one occasion was occupied in delivering a most vituperative 
harangue to Nutt, on the subject of his manifold misdemeanours from 
the quay, while his own boats on the other side of the vessel moored 
there were engaged in removing the stolen goods which his worship had 
purchased—a somewhat Gilbertian situation truly. Now, the Admiral 
of the Narrow Seas at that time was a certain Captain Thomas 
Best'—his ship was named the ‘‘Garland.’’? The ‘‘ Garland’ hada 
crew of eighty men, and what was deemed an adequate armament, con- 
sisting of the pop’guns which then did duty for marine artillery. 
Reports of the exploits of Nutt, the pirate, spread far and wide, and 
naturally in due course came under the notice of the Government. It 





1 Thomas Best was born about 1570, and is believed to have been the son of 
Captain George Best, the companion of Frobisher in his Arctic voyages. He 
went first to sea about 1583. By 15098 he appears to have become wealthy. In 
1611 he commanded the “‘ Red Dragon,’’ a vessel of 600 tons, on a voyage to the 
East Indies for the East India Company. Here he fought an engagement 
against the Portuguese, which lasted for three days. During the action on the 
last day Best succeeded in sinking a fire ship. A few days later the Portuguese 
again attacked, and were beaten, though much superior in force, as before. The 
Great Mogul now recognized the English as equal in rights with the Portuguese. 
English trade was placed on a permanent footing, and the victories of Best were 
practically the start of the English power in India, the semi-piratical voyages of 
others in previous years notwithstanding. In January, 1612-13, Best left Saral 
in the ‘‘ Dragon,’’ accompanied by his consort the ‘“ Osiander.’”? The two 
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was a great scandal, and cried loudly for energetic measures to be taken 
to put an end to it. But what was the Government to do, and, as a 
matter of fact, what could it do? For years pirates of all kinds had 
infested the seas: French, Spanish, Dunkirkers, Biscayans, Turks, 
and Sallee Rovers, to say nothing of home produced English, Scotch 
and Irish. Huge sums had been spent, or professedly spent, in fitting 
out vessels for their extirpation, but in vain. Now and then a vessel 
was captured and the crew hanged; hanged, that is to say, unless they 
had the good fortune to be able by bribery to obtain their release, with or 
without the confiscation of their ‘‘ fatal and perfidious barks.’’ Moreover, 
too, it was an age of protectors, and seldom, indeed, was the home-grown 
pirate unsupplied in this direction. In the case of John Nutt, a power- 
ful patron was prepared in times of stress to act on his behalf in the 
person of Sir George Calvert, Secretary of State, and afterwards ‘the 
first Lord Baltimore. Captain Best, a gallant old sailor, and Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, which corporation in its then palmy days 
practically ran the British Navy, rose to the occasion, or rather, would 
have risen to it had he been permitted. Like Sir Richard Strahan, he 
note a “eager to be at ’em,”’ if orders to that import were furnished 
to him. 





vessels crossed to Acheen, where they arrived April 12th. Here they found 
the King and people “ griping base and covetous.’”?’ Best had a Portuguese 
prisoner, whom he released to win over the King, and his emissary succeeded. 
The King gave Best the title of Orancayapute (white or clean-hearted lord). 
Permission was obtained to open up trade with Assam. He obtained a grant of 
land at Bantam. In November he set sail for home, leaving affairs in the Fast 
in a most satisfactory state. The ‘‘ Dragon” arrived safely and richly laden in 
June, 1614, and anchored in the Downs. Best was sent for to appear before the 
Council, and was considered to have ‘‘ deserved extraordinarily well.’? But he 
had enemies and was maligned, so much so that he demanded an investigation. 
This was held, but decided to take no action either for Best or against him. 
In October, 1617, he was again designated to command an expedition to Bantam, 
but intrigues against him led to friction, and he never again accepted any office 
under the Hon. East India Company. Probably he had previously served in 
Royal ships, and henceforward he served only in the Royal Navy. In 1623 he 
commanded the ‘‘ Garland’’; and when the fleet sailed to Spain to bring back 
Prince Charles he remained as senior officer in the Downs. Then came the 
Nutt episode which has been mentioned. Best was sent to Aberdeen, sailing 
from Margate on June 30th. Here he rescued a Dunkirk vessel which was 
blockaded by the Dutch and brought her to the Downs. Two Dutch ships 
attended Best in the ‘‘ Garland,’’ and his other vessel, the ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ and 
when the Dunkirk ship tried to escape, attacked. Best beat the Dutch off but 
could not overhaul them when they fled. Next day the Dutch arrived in force 
and threatened to sink Best if he did not show a King’s commission for what 
he had done. As all naval commissions in those days were signed by the 
Admiralty he could not comply. He was then ordered to take the ship to 
Gravesend. Eventually he was superseded, and the Dunkirker was sent home 
with a safe-conduct from the Dutch. In 1626 he commanded the ‘‘ Vanguard,”’ 
which formed part of Lord Willoughby’s fleet at Portsmouth and sailed on the 
disastrous expedition to the island of Rhé. Later he filled sundry administrative 
naval posts. In 1633 he was Senior Warden of the Trinity House, and in 1634 
Master, an office which he seems to have retained till 1637. He died probably in 
1638, as his name is no more mentioned. 
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On June 3rd, 1623, when lying in the Downs, he writes to the Com- 
missioners of the Navy, stating that ‘‘ Capt. Nutt, the pirate, is on the 
Devonshire coast, in his ship of 120 tons, and fourteen pieces of ord- 
nance, and has taken many prizes.’’ All he asks is to be permitted to 
be sent in pursuit for a month, and he feels little doubt that he will 
effect a capture. 

And now another character appears. Devon, like other counties, 
possessed a Vice-Admiral of its own in the person of Sir John Eliot, 
and it was as a matter of fact his duty to duly suppress all pirates within 
his jurisdiction. The functions of Vice-Admirals were various and need 
not be particularized, but it may be mentioned that they were not fur- 
nished with either ships, men, guns, or any other naval appliances. How 
Nutt was to be apprehended is not quite clear. Resort under these, to 
the Vice-Admiral, possibly trying circumstances, was had to an old 
device—a device which, as regards the suppression of pirates, was 
time-worn. This was the offer of a free pardon. The document was 
duly issued with running powers for a period of three months—a time 
limit of which Nutt was not made aware when the proposed grace of 
the Crown was made known to him. The three months duly expired, 
and the pardon was, as far as its legal binding went, in consequence 
reduced to waste paper. Nutt surrendered not, nay more, he con- 
tinued his active career of pirate with impunity, and what probably 
pleased him much, made some very profitable captures. The Vice- 
Admiral of Devon was now ordered to arrest Nutt and his accomplices; 
he would have been, we suspect, compelled in the execution of this 
order to have arrested half the maritime population in the neighbour- 
hood. When taken, the pirate was to be sent ‘‘to the Council ’’—a 
first step no doubt to the gallows known vulgarly as ‘‘ the way to Wap- 
ping,’’ unless, of course, the successful exercise of wholesale bribery 
secured an acquittal. But the great point of this order to Sir John 
Eliot lay in the careful instructions given to him to be sure and “‘ seize 
and carefully keep his (Nutt’s) ship and goods, said to be very rich, 
and also all goods brought by him on shore.” From this it would 
appear that the pirate at the time possessed a hoard. Now it must be 
clearly understood that the capture of Nutt’s ship and goods was by 
no means desired: with any view of restoring them to their rightful 
owners. Nothing of the kind. Pirate ships and goods were prizes— 
and prize money was welcome. It did not, by the way, reach the pockets 
of the captors to any extent; but as a substantial increment to the income 
of officials, such a windfall was indeed welcome. As a matter of fact, 
the office of Vice-Admiral carried with it no definite pay, but wrecks, 
flotsam and jetsam, pirates’ goods and court fees, made the otherwise 
somewhat barren honour a post by no means to be despised from the 
point of annual honorarium. 

We have stated that Nutt had a patron, and Sir John Eliot was 
himself similarly supplied in the person of George Villiers, then the 
Marquis of Buckingham and Lord High Admiral. Eliot and Villiers 
had met abroad some years before, when both were men of small 
esteem. Villiers prospered, as we know, and having struck up a close 
friendship with Eliot did not in his days of purple and fine linen forget 
the friend of his obscurity. Through his instrumentality Eliot obtained 
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a knighthood and also his post of Vice-Admiral of Devon. With 
Eliot’s political future we are not concerned more than to mention that 
he eventually ceased to be an adherent of the Marquis, and when 
Buckingham was impeached, Eliot was the man, as an anti-Court 
Member of Parliament, who was designated to sum up the charges 
against his old friend. For by this time Eliot was in Parliament, and 
was a man, moreover, already posing as a patriot. How he fought 
the battle of the country party as opposed to the Court, and how he 
was deprived of office, is history. 

Eliot, as regards Nutt, had then an axe to grind, and forthwith 
began to turn the handle of the grindstone. That he had an easy task 
is not for an instant to be supposed. The pirate who lived with a 
rope round his neck was wary. In those days, the pirates as.a body 
were wary. That they were bold cannot be said, for, as a mattér of 
fact, their only game was robbery. Resistance to them, if the peace- 
ful trader had the arms with which to show fight and the pluck to use 
them, generally had the effect of causing the bold buccaneers to sheer 
off. To such an extent had the sea-dogs deteriorated since the reign 
of good Queen Bess. For in those happier times your sea-dog, it is 
true, though generally out for plunder, was always out for fighting. 

Captain Best, of the ‘‘ Garland,’’ from Eliot’s point of view, and 
also from the point of view of others, was a force to be reckoned with. 
If he entered into the fray he would be entering into it with a view of 
fighting. When ships fight at sea there is always a chance of an acci- 
dent, and at the bottom of the sea even a richly laden pirate vessel has 
no particular pecuniary value. 

It was, therefore, inconvenient to Eliot to have Captain Best, of 
the good ship ‘‘ Garland,”’ on the warpath, and bent on the capture or 
total suppression and extirpation of that notorious pirate John Nutt. 

Something had to be done, and something was done—by means 
of a Court intrigue. Best’s energies were directed in another direction, 
and scope for his self-claimed pirate-suppressing talents was found in 
Scotland. The ostensible reason for this change being furnished by 
a statement that another officer had a prior right to the execution of 
the enterprise in hand. The Scottish expedition fell through, and then 
a trip to Spain as escort was substituted. Best did not relish the 
change, still as a good and loyal officer he wrote stating his willing- 
ness to perform the duty assigned to him, etc. As a matter of fact 
he did not go to Spain. 

Eliot now made a move forward and entered into negotiations with 
Nutt, and by means of a go-between, whose name has come down to 
us and can be absolutely identified with one Richard Randall, the 
submission of Nutt was secured on terms. On June 1oth, 1623,. Sir 
John Eliot, writing from Dartmouth to Secretary Conway, informs 
him that Nutt, on hearing of a pardon promised him on February rst, 
has submitted and brought his ship into harbour. Nutt, he says, ‘‘has 
committed many wrongs’’ the last few weeks, and he (Eliot) wishes 
directions as to whether, in spite of all, he is still thought worthy of 
pardon. 

On June 12th, the Mayor of Dartmouth writes, in real or feigned 
indignation to the Council, describing the latest outrage of Nutt, who 
surprised a Colchester ship, laden with sugar and wood, to the value 
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of £4,000, while treating for his pardon. The pardon, the worthy 
Mayor states, has been obtained, yet Nutt boasts of the value of the 
prize he has captured, and is absolutely wearing the clothes of the men 
whom he has plundered. Curiously enough, on the same day Con- 
way writes to Eliot to the effect that Nutt ‘‘ has a retreat at Torbay, 
and sometimes comes ashore, being anxious to procure a pardon.’” 
Eliot is therefore ‘‘ to use all efforts secretly to apprehend him.’’ Next 
day, Sir Richard Bingley,! who had replaced Captain Best as Admiral 
of the Narrow Seas, was ordered to follow Nutt in a vessel named 
the ‘‘Happy Entrance.’? Bingley, however, had not the honour of 
capturing the notorious pirate. 

Eliot exercised the arts of diplomacy. Nutt had captured a vessel 
on June 4th, which he had carried into Torbay. To him there repaired 
Eliot and went on board his ship, where the pair remained in close 
conference for two hours, and offered him the pardon. He then, with 
Nutt, adjourned to the Colchester prize, from the hold of which four- 
teen chests of sugar were duly hoisted. The Vice-Admiral then 
departed and presumably the sugar followed him. Nutt then sent the 
crew of the prize ashore with only the clothes they stood up in, and 
having taken the vessel round to Dartmouth, the Vice-Admiral duly 
made a prize of it at that port. That the owners of this ship objected, 
as did those of another vessel laden with calf-skins and tallow, which 
had been similarly treated, is not to be wondered at, and that they 
petitioned, and petitioned more than once, for the restitution of their 
property is certain, for are not the petitions extant. 

Eliot’s account of the affair is as follows, and is-dated from Ply- 
mouth, June 16th, 1623. In a letter to Conway he writes that, 
‘* Despairing to take the pirate Nutt by force’’ he allured him, by a 
copy of an old pardon, to submit, and bring his ship into Dartmouth. 
The ship is now, he states, unrigged, and thus that coast is made open 
for trade, ‘‘to the great comfort of the people’’ who feared Nutt’s 
interrupting their Newfoundland voyage. He asks directions what to 
do with the pirate and his crew. Not a word be it observed occurs 
with regard to the fourteen casks of sugar. Whether he awaited a reply 
from Conway we are not definitely told, but he had apparently made 
a hurried visit to London and back by June 25th, as on that day he 
writes to Conway, thanking him for the favour of kissing the King’s 
hand, when giving an account of Nutt, the pirate. Evidently Eliot 
thought that while events were fresh he would be well advised 
personally to report his prowess in pirate catching at headquarters, 
his men he retains in custody, his ship is secured, and he is trying to 
secure as many of his goods as possible. 





1 This was the naval Bingley, one of the three men of that name that received 
knighthood between 1603 and 1618. Ralph in Christchurch, Dublin, by Sir George 
Carey, Lord Deputy, on St. James’s Day, being Coronation Day; Richard by the 
King at Whitehall, November roth, 1611 ; and John (of the Irish Exchequer) at 
Theobalds, January roth, 1617-18. The last-named was one of the crew that 
preyed upon Ireland. A few years previously he was absolutely nothing more 
than a servant, employed to carry letters, but managed in five years, by 
grabbing, to amass 25,000 marks and a great deal of landed property, leases. 
and revenues! 
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Still no word of the casks of sugar, nor any mention of the other 
valuable prizes. 

Petitions from various quarters, including the Mayor of Dart- 
mouth, were now forwarded to the Council. In all of these, serious 
complaints were laid against the Vice-Admiral. It will be remembered 
that Nutt had a patron; Sir George Calvert. To this fact it is pro- 
bably due that orders were sent to Eliot at once to deliver up the Col- 
chester ship we have mentioned. Of this order Eliot, who received it 
from the hands of the Mayor of Dartmouth, took little account. What 
he did was this, he put the order in his pocket and sat tight. Possibly 
he relied on the protection of Buckingham, but unluckily for him that 
worthy was out of England. 

Eliot, Nutt, Randall and others were called before the Admiralty 
Court and duly "examined on oath. 

Nutt, who gave his address as of Limpstone, Devon, stated that 
he had been a pirate for two years. That he wished for a pardon and 
wrote to Eliot offering him £500 to obtain one for him which would 
enable him to retain his goods, i.e., his stolen goods. Eliot consented, 
but when Nutt informed him that he had not the money ready, replied 
that he must have money or goods, ‘‘ however Nutt may have come by 
them.’” While these negotiations wete in progress the Colchester 
sugar-laden ship came and was taken, and also another vessel from the 
same place. It was, he said, by means of a message from Eliot him- 
self that he heard of the Torbay ship. He then received his pardon 
and had not committed piracy since. When he surrendered, Eliot 
took his ship worth £1,000 and the Colchester ships worth £4,000 
Randall, who was the go-between and acted as Eliot’s messenger, con- 
fessed that he had uttered words in Nutt’s company which “‘ were very 
improper,’’ but he denied that Eliot had ever incited Nutt to commit 
piracies. 

Eliot declared that he never saw Nutt till he took him the out-of- 
date pardon and thereby prevailed on him to come in and submit. He 
had, however, previously corresponded with him about it and had been 
promised £500 for obtaining it. All that he had received for his ser- 
vices were six packages of calf-skins, which he craftily added he had 
laid aside for the use of his patron, Buckingham, the Lord High 
Admiral. Eliot’s evidence was not deemed satisfactory, and one 
hardly wonders at this view. He was forthwith arrested and com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea. Thence, on July 29th, he writes to Conway, 


complaining that ‘‘ his services in the capture of Nutt had been mis- . 
interpreted,’’ and that he is now called before the Council. The case, he - 
states, was referred to Sir Henry Marten, whose report was favourable, ~ 


but it had not been delivered till the Council had risen. Eliot fears 
to be detained in custody till the end of the Vacation, whereby the 
Lord Admiral’s affairs, all of which are in his hands, would suffer 
injury. He prays Conway to further his petition to the King for 
immediate release. Sir Henry Marten was judge of the Admiralty 
Court. In his report he kept strictly within the terms of the reference, 
and expressed no opinion on the merits of the case. A few days later 
he wrote to Conway, urging the release of Eliot on bail. Marten and 
Eliot were, in after life, close friends, and the former sat as Member 
for St. Germans, Cornwall, a place close by the village Port Eliot, 
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where the future Vice-Admiral of Devon was born. On August 4th, 
Eliot wrote again to Conway. This time he owns the receipt from 
Nutt of ‘‘ certain goods and security for £500, but meant both for the 
Lord Admiral’s benefit.” He complains at the hardship of being 
injured by the accusations of a malicious assassin, who accuses him 
out of revenge, being drawn to submit by a pardon out of date, and 
then sent up to London. Eliot protests, and perhaps truly, that he 
incurred some danger in going on board Nutt’s ship with a ‘“‘ falla- 
cious pardon,’’ which might have been detected. He was quite unaware 
that the pardon had first been procured by Sir George Calvert. Finally, 
he thinks that his innocence has been proved by the examinations. 

Sir Henry Marten’s opinion of the matter was this. He consid- 
ered that the Lord Admiral’s business would suffer if Eliot were kept 
longer in prison, and suggests his being released on bail. Nutt’s crew, 
twenty-three in number, he adds, cannot be tried without Eliot’s pre- 
sence, and in gaol they are a nuisance. Marten’s view on one point 
reads rather strangely. He thinks ‘‘ Eliot’s deed was good, because, 
though Nutt begged for a pardon, he never ceased to plunder till the 
day when Eliot gulled him with one which was out of date.’’ We are 
glad to hear that before August 4th the Colchester ships and a cap- 
tured Bristol prize had been released and returned to their owners. 

Calvert’s influence is now brought to bear in Nutt’s favour, and in 
a letter to Conway, dated August 11th, he begs that ‘‘ Capt. Nutt 
may have the benefit of a second pardon granted him by the King, 
having fulfilled the conditions by restoring all things taken since 
May rst.’’ Nutt, he says, ‘‘detests his former practices,’’ a statement 
which we are inclined to doubt. The ex-pirate, Calvert adds, has not 
promised him any recompense for his services, on the contrary, he is 
indebted to Nutt for services in protecting the infant plantation in New- 
foundland. On August 28th the grant of a signed pardon was issued 
for Captain John Nutt, pirate, and his associates, for ‘‘all depredations 
and piracies committed before June 25th last, with right to retain all 
their ships and goods, except those piratically taken since May rst, 
which are to be restored to their owners.’’ This pardon was regranted 
because ‘‘ the like pardon, which passed the Seal in February last, did 
not reach them within the three months specified.’’ 

But Nutt had not yet done with Eliot. In September, not a 
month after receiving his pardon, he had the impudence to petition the 
Council. In this document he states that Sir John Eliot, who has 
seized all his goods, refuses to obey the Council’s order of September 
8th to deliver £100 to him for payment of the expenses of his imprison- 
ment, on excuse that he cannot do it unless allowed to go into the 
country. Nutt begs a stricter order therein, and also that Eliot may 
not be allowed to ‘‘ conceal or embezzle his goods.”’ 

Meanwhile, Fliot remained in the Marshalsea. On August 18th 
he writes to Conway, thanking him for what he has done in his 
“troublesome affair.” He had asked for release, but owing to pres- 
sure of business the Council had been unable to hear him. He cares, 
he says, ‘‘more for the injury to his reputation than the restraint.” 

Buckingham, his protector, returned to London some time in 
October. He had been created a Duke on May 18th. That Eliot’s 
release, which took place on December 23rd, was in any way owing to 
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the influence of his former friend and patron does not appear; at any 
rate, there is no documentary evidence to that effect. 

Of Nutt we hear nothing until June, 1628, when his name crops 
up in a petition forwarded by Dirich Petersen, and others, the owners 
of the ‘‘ Black Dog,’’ of Rotterdam, to Buckingham. 

On a voyage from London to the Coast of Barbary.: their ship 
was intercepted by Captains John Steevens and John Nutt, and 
brought into Southampton. The Admiralty Court, it seems, had 
adjudged only one-sixteenth to the captors as lawful prize, but they 
have appealed to the Court of Delegates, and have caused the ship to 
be pressed for the King’s service. The petitioners have given security 
and pray for letters of assistance in dischage of the impressment. 

Apparently then, Nutt, in company with Steevens, the latter, by 
the way, being also an ex-pirate, were now employed under Letters of 
Marque ‘in harrying all and sundry. It was not, and is not, legally 
piracy even now, but in those days it was not far removed therefrom. 

Eventually Dirich Petersen and Company succeeded in their 
petition, and orders were given that their vessel should be released. 

On January 2nd, 1627, Nutt sailed under Letters of Marque as 
Master of the ‘‘ Mary Margaret,’’ of Topsham, a vessel of 70 tons and 
owned by Henry Batteshell, and others. 

On June 3oth, of the same year, he figures as captain of a‘ vessel 
named the ‘‘London,”’ of 140 tons burthen, and belonging to Humfrey 
Grosvenor, and others. This was also sailing under Letters of Marque. 

On September 11th, 1630, Nutt appears, with others, as owners of 
the ‘‘ Swan of Lyme Regis,” 80 tons, and the ‘‘ Goose,’’ of the same 
port, 40 tons. Nutt commanded the ‘‘Swan’’ under similar auspices. 

From a document dated 30th March, 1632, from the King to 
Capt. Thos. Ketelby and Capt. John Nutt, we learn that the King 
having pardoned Capt. Robert Nutt and his associates, if he or they 
shall be so wedded to their lewd courses as to refuse to come in within 
the time limited, the persons addressed are to apprehend them and 
deliver them into the hand of justice. 

Robert Nutt was the brother of John. On the same day a pass to 
all captains of ships and officers of the King in favour of Ketelby 
and Nutt was issued, they being on “‘ special service.” 

John was, however, spared the pain of apprehending his pitatical 
brother, as that worthy fled and was ultimately caught red-handed by 
the Spaniards and forthwith hanged. 

Robert Nutt seems to have carried on his predatory traffic upon 
a larger scale than his brother John, but never rose to the eminence 
of being concerned in a cause célébre in the law courts. He is first 
heard of on April 2nd, 1627, when he owned and commanded a 30-ton 
vessel, the ‘‘Mary,’’ of London. On May 3rd he acted as captain 
of the ‘‘ Trial,’’ of Dartmouth, of 35 tons burthen, owned by one 
Thomas Woodward. Later on, June 3rd, 1629, we find him com- © 
manding the ‘‘ Diamond,’’ of Dartmouth, owned by a Walter Dya- 
mant, and others. All these three vessels were sailing under Letters 
of Marque. At what precise date this worthy definitely adopted 
piracy as a career does not appear. That the whole Channel swarmed 
with these pests in this year we know, and many petitions were sent 
to the Council praying to be delivered from these marauders. One 
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from Dartmouth, sent by the Mayor and Corporation, states that 
‘‘the Dunkirk and Biscayan men-of-war and French pirates infest 
that coast more than in former times,’’ adding that five ships from that 
port have been taken within a short time, and many others of other 
ports. Men, they state, ‘‘ resolve to keep their ships at home, whereby 
the King’s customs are impaired and a great number of poor people 
deprived of maintenance.’’ A letter from Exeter, dated October 19th, 
1629, tells us that the ‘‘ Dunkirkers are so thick about Torbay, and 
also pirates of our own nation, since the peace with France, that no 
ship can pass free.’’ It was the old story. A vessel started out with 
Letters of Marque, and legitimate prizes not being found to capture, 
piracy was adopted to supply the deficiency. By February 16th, 
1631, Robert Nutt was fully occupied, and was sailing in company 
with another rogue, by name Downes. 

They were cruising to the westward off Plymouth, so writes Capt. 
John Mennes! from the Downs to the Lords of the Admiralty. Mennes 
prays that he may have a vessel called the ‘‘ Niver,’’? which would 
be of great service in discovering the bays these pirates frequent. 

On March oth he writes again to the effect that he has plied to 
and fro between Beachy (Head) and the Downs. The pirates he 
spoke of were in Helford Bay three days before, and adds that if they 
be not prevented they will daily grow strong. Ten days later Mennes 


1 Captain, afterwards Admiral Sir John Mennes, Knt., was born in 1599, of 
a Kentish family of gentle blood. At 17 he entered as a commoner at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where he. remained for some years; at least so it is 
stated, but his name is not in the matriculation Jists. He appears to have 
entered the Navy in 1626, serving in the Narrow Seas, the West Indies, and 
elsewhere, during which time he saw fighting. He commanded the ‘‘ Espérance,’’ 
a prize, at Portsmouth. “From 1628 to 1630 he commanded the ‘‘ Adventure ”’ in 
the North Sea, where he captured and detained sundry Hamburg or Dutch ships 
laden with goods for France. In 1629 he brought over Rubens, the painter, from 
Dunkirk. In 1630 and 1631 he commanded the ‘‘ Garland ’”’ in the Narrow Seas. 
Next the ‘“‘ Vanguard ’”’ as vice-admiral ; then the ‘‘ Swiftsure,’”’ and then the ‘‘ Con- 
vertine.’’ In 1639 he was appointed to the ‘‘ Victory,’’ and early in the following 
year was ordered to raise, command and exercise a troop of Carabineers. On April 
28th, 1640, he took his troop to Newcastle, and was towards the end of the year 
specially selected to cdrry £20,000 to the Scots, being ‘‘ a discreet captain.’’ On this 
occasion Sir John Conyers, writing to Conway, named Mennes as ‘‘Jack Mince shall 
be the man.’”’ On January rst, 1640, he applied for promotion, but still commanded 
the regiment of horse till it was disbanded on August 28th. On February 25th, 
1641-2, he was knighted at Dover, and almost immediately re-appointed to his old 
ship the ‘‘ Victory.”? On July 2nd he was ordered to attend a Council on board the 
‘¢ James ’”’ flagship, and did not do so. For this he was dismissed his ship. During 
the Civil War he served in the Royalist Army. In 1664 he was Governor of North 
Wales, and in the next year ‘‘Commander”’ of the King’s Navy. In 1648 his estates 
were seized. Mennes was with Rupert as Rear-Admiral and .commanded the 
‘¢ Swallow.’? For ten years he worked hard for the Stuarts. On the Restoration he 
was Commander-in-Chief in the Downs, and Admiral. Later he occupied various 
official posts. In 1662 he was Master of the Trinity House. Pepys tells us much 
of Mennes during-this period. But the old sailor was growing old and past work, 
and during his last years was an official failure. He died February 18th, 1670-71. 





- Curiously enough this old sailor devoted his spare time to versification, and his 


poems were in their day very popular. 
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again writes. He has returned to the Downs after losing his long- 
boat in a gale. He has heard from a Dartmouth man that Downes 
the pirate is in Torbay, and has exchanged his own vessel for that of 
a Scot whom he took. 

In April the merchants of Exeter petitioned the Council. They 
state that their harbour is a barred place and unable to resist the 
pirates which haunt the western parts. Captain Downes has lately 
captured several vessels, and his strength is likely to increase, he 
having on board his ship many desperate persons. They beg for 
leave to equip an expedition against these rascals on their own 
account, and add that on a previous occasion this had been permitted 
by the Government. 

Mennes, as far as making a capture of Nutt and Downes, had 
failed, but another volunteer to undertake the task was not long 
wanting—this was a certain Captain Richard Plumleight—who appears 

1 Richard Plumleigh first comes into notice as having been engaged in a 
quarrel with a Captain George Perry, which was settled at the instance of Sir 
Henry Thynne and Captain Leake (August 29th, 1619). It seems that Plum- 
leigh had allowed his tongue to wag too freely with regard to the late Countess 
of Northumberland. Plumleigh submitted to the Earl, who pardoned him. It 
seems that Captain George Perry had been requested to take the quarrel up for 
the Earl. Anyhow, on account of the quarrel, a warrant was issued for Plumleigh 
to appear before the Council. On December 14th, 1627, Plumleigh writes from 
Poole relating the particulars of an encounter with a Dunkirker. Plumleigh 
was in a pinnace at the time. The Dunkirker mounted 26 guns and the pinnace 
only escaped, after a fight lasting the whole night, by running ashore in Stud- 
land Bay. On April 14th, 1628, he writes from on board the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’”’ 
to Buckingham denying that he was disaffected to the Church of England as 
had been maliciously stated, and encloses his last communion certificate. From 
another letter of the same date we gather that he had ‘served the Arch- 
duchess,’’ and that during that time his public profession of the Protestant faith 
drew on him the suspicion of being a spy. We also read that he had been 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. Plumleigh seems 
to have been of a very quarrelsome disposition, for on 7th July, 1628, we find him 
petitioning the King for pardon for assaulting Sir Miles Hobart. The Council 
had in consequence committed him to the Marshalsea. Hobart, it seems, had for 
years slandered Plumleigh grossly. On June sth, 1629, he writes from Ports- 
mouth complaining of the lack of provisions, nay, of everything in the way of 
stores or ammunition. He ‘‘has no mind to be one of the King’s harbour 
captains, whose idleness draws infamy on themselves and their nation.’? Had 
the ammunition arrived as promised ‘‘ he would drink cold water and eat coarse 
bread, but he would out.”’ At last, on June 16th, 1629, he obtained command of 
the “‘ Dreadnought,’”’ and at once asked for a Mr. Thomas Bradley as chaplain. 
By June 25th the ‘“‘ Dreadnought”’ has reached Spithead but lacks bread and 
cheese and ammunition, and the tradespeople will not supply goods more than 
enough for two days. On July 20th, 1629, we find Plumleigh with his ship in the 
Downs. He had been to Harwich to press men, but found the harbour 
dangerous, so warped out. The officers of the fort at Harwich ordered him to 
strike his flag, which he refused to do. They threatened to sink him. He 
replied that ‘‘ he was able to beat their paper fort to pieces! !’’ In September, 1629, 
he was engaged in carrying 200 soldiers from Guernsey to Flushing. He is 
back at Dover but without provisions, and, in fact, carried little or none on the 
voyage, hence there was almost a mutiny. Ordered to Portsmouth, his crew 
refused to sail without provisions. Plumleigh cut down the ringleader with his 
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later to have been knighted. Writing on June 14th from his ship, 
the ‘‘ Antelope,’’ he begs Secretary Nicholas to give him leave to 
take the matter in hand. Downes and Nutt are, he says, in the 
neighbourhood of the Start. If permission were given him he would 
‘* gladly try to show them the right way to Wapping ’’—the place of 
execution. Local people, he adds, supply the rogues with stores, 
though at exorbitant rates. On June 16th Nutt was cruising off the 
Land’s End, and prospering as far as captures went. 





sword. In October Plumleigh was ordered to transport Sir Francis Cottington 
(the Ambassador) to Portugal. He exchanged, in consequence, eight demi- 
culverins of iron for ones of brass. He now petitions for the sutgeon’s chest to 
be removed, as “the drugs are old, and some spent, and the proportion too 
small for such a voyage (to Portugal).’”? The voyage was, however, delayed by 
contrary winds, still the stores had arrived and also new cables. In 1630 he was 
in command of the ‘‘ Convertive’’ at Bristol. On leaving he had great difficulty 
in getting out, as the channel was a mere ditch. He, however, employed eight 
tow-boats and sixty yoke of oxen, notwithstanding the ship was in great danger 
of being lost. He states that he ‘‘ never knew what hearty fear meant till then!” 
By May 6th he had arrived in the Downs, having missed meeting any Dun- 
kirkers on the voyage, much’ to his disgust. A week later he has a long chase 
after a Dunkirker. ‘‘ He stood after him thirty-two glasses, and got upon them, 
so that by Tuesday morning at 3 o’clock he was within less than a league.’ 
But the chase ran into shoal water and escaped. In Calais Road he met with 
two French ships riding with their flags aloft. These he ‘‘took down for them 
with a bullet.”” He next cruised about Land’s End, of which locality he writes 
on June 30th, 1630:—‘‘ Egypt was never more infested with caterpillars than the 
Land’s End with Biscayners ’”’ ; and he goes on to describe the- difficulties which 
beset his path in hunting the enemy. When he drove them away from this part 
of the coast they took refuge in the Severn, where he could not follow. How- 
ever, he managed to capture a very valuable Portuguese ship laden with sugar, 
Brazil wood, hides and tobacco. On 13th August, 1630, Plumleigh put in to 
the Isle of Wight for this reason : ‘‘ to take in some water to drink as all their 
beer stinks.’’ He adds that, if an order for fresh and wholesome beer does not 
soon arrive there will be a mutiny. On December 18th, 1630, Plumleigh, in the 
** Convertive,’’ arrived at Cadiz, where they were welcomed. . They returned to 
England on March sth, 1631, bringing the Ambassador and also £80,000 
sterling, presumably intended for the King. Dated from Dublin Castle, July 2oth, 
1633, we have a curious letter from Plumleigh to Nicholas:—‘‘ There are no English 
pirates here, and I think there are none anywhere.’”’ He lays the blame on 
Biscayners, ‘‘ who come out with letters of reprisal against the Hollander and 
then plunder the Irish, many of whom cry out before they. are hurt.” He 
describes the landing of the Lord Deputy’on July 24th and some other State 
ceremonies, and then gives a piece of gossip: ‘“‘ A concealed lady lived in the 
Castle, who is at last proved to be the Lord Deputy’s wife, she is a daughter 
of Sir Geoffrey Rhodes, of Yorkshire.’”’ From this date Plumleigh appears as 
Sir Richard, but Shaw fails to tell us when the knighthood was conferred, if 
ever. On June 6th, 1634, we find Plumleigh in: command of the ‘ Bonaven- 
ture,’’ off Dublin. A Sir Beverley Newcomen had been suggested for an appoint- 
ment, and Plumleigh objected in no measured terms. The difference was, 
however, adjusted and a reconciliation took place. On September oth, 1634, the 
Lord Deputy writes testifying to the good work which had been done by 
Plumleigh in the Irish seas. In September, 1635, Plumleigh was sent home, 
Newcomen remaining, the seas being now cleared of pirates. 
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Ill-luck had, meantime, overtaken Downes, he being taken 
prisoner in the Isle of Man. It seems that a pirate ship of 50 tons 
had arrived at ‘‘ Pullhely,’’ Co. Carnarvon, laden with ‘‘linen and 
high country wines.’’ Four men who came ashore were seized and 
committed to the county gaol. These men had formerly been engaged 
with Downes. When Downes was arrested, the remainder ‘‘ made 
away ’’ with the ship and afterwards seized on a merchantman of 
300 tons and 26 guns. This they manned, putting its crew on board 
their discarded vessel to shift how they might. Nutt was elected 
captain and he chose one Morgan for his lieutenant, and took the 
ship which under Morgan’s command came ashore at Pullhely, having 
sprung a leak. The inhabitants, it seems, ‘‘ held commerce with 
them, and Roberts, a Bristol trader, had been aboard and stayed a 
whole day.’’ It was risky being taken prisoner by the pirates if the 
captive was put on board some vessel to shift for himself, as he ran 
the risk of being arrested at any port as a pirate. A case of this kind 
occurred in March, 1632. One Richard Walesman and six others 
had been committed to Bristol Gaol as pirates. It seems that they 
had been taken out of several ships by Nutt, and put by him on board 
a French prize, which they ran ashore on the coast of Ireland. There 
they were apprehended—one marvels that they were not slain in cold 
blood by the inhabitants instead of being remitted to Bristol. The 
lives of shipwrecked mariners were not remarkably safe in those days 
in the Green Isle. The gaol was very full at the time, and an official 
suggests that the unfortunate men should be forthwith discharged. 
They had, however, to remain long in prison before release. It was 
then that the pardon to Robert Nutt was issued which has already 
been mentioned. On April 6th Robert Nutt was reported as being 
at Long Island, near Crookhaven. 

On April 22nd Plumleigh writes from the Downs. He is in 
command of the ‘‘ Assurance.’’ He has cleared the seas from there 
to Beachy Head, but regrets that his commission does not permit him 
to cruise beyond that point. He had, he states, a great desire to go 
farther westwards, to suppress a Biscayner, and light upon Nutt before 
his protection (pardon) came to him; but ‘‘God forbid that out of a 
desire to do His Majesty service he should transgress in the first point 
of discipline, obedience.’’ It would appear that one of Nutt’s vessels 
had been either captured or surrendered. Anyhow, it was being 
equipped for the Royal Navy, and a Captain Thomas was designated 
to command her. : 

On May 18th Plumleigh writes from Plymouth Sound, where he 
lay in the ‘‘ Assurance.’’ He has been ordered to the Downs with all 
speed—Nutt, he reports, ‘‘ has lost his best ship (perhaps purposely 
to pretend non-ability for performance of his conditions), and is 
shipped in a poor vessel with three pieces of ordnance and gone for 
the Flemish isles. His brother is gone with a copy of his pardon 
and left ,behind him Capt. Ketelby at Plymouth, to whom the order 
for reducing him was principally delivered.’’ The opinion of the 
country, he adds, is that ‘‘ when the one brother finds out the other 
he will join with him in that devilish trade.’’ Robert Nutt did not 
long remain off the Flemish isles. On 22nd July Plumleigh reports 
that he is starting for Lundy in the hopes of meeting Nutt thereabouts, 
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who was supposed to have designs on the merchants returning from 
Bristol Fair. We may remark, to show the state of affairs at the time, 
that on July 23rd a Turkish pirate chased two British ships into the 
Needles.1 

On July 29th Plumleigh is at Plymouth, where he has anchored 
to take in a pilot for the Irish coast. It seems that Nutt had not 
gone to Lundy himself, but had deputed his ‘‘ vice-admiral” to under- 
take the duty of robbing the Irish merchants on their homeward 
voyage from Bristol Fair. Nutt himself was on the coast of Spain, 
but was daily expected at the Long Island, where ‘‘his wife stays 
his coming.’’ Plumleigh very wisely determined to keep an eye on 
the lady. Long Island and Berehaven were, it would seem, his 
principal resorts. Still, such was the fame of the man that a rumour 
of his presence in St. George’s Channel, where ‘‘he does great 
harm,’’ was current on August 3rd. Two days later Plumleigh 
reached Lundy, when he found neither Nutt nor Smyth (alias Norman), 
his vice-admiral. Smyth had been there lately but had vanished, 
probably being aware of Plumleigh’s projected raid on the piratical 
crew. 
Nutt, however, did manage to pay a flying visit to ‘‘ Porthelle”’ 
(Pwllheli) sometime in August, as he is reported as having been there 
with a prize, and a vessel was sent to endeavour to capture him. It 
is needless to say that the endeavour was unsuccessful. 

On September 4th Plumleigh, writing from Stidwales Bay, states 
on the authority of ‘‘divers Scots that use the herring fishery ’’ that 
Nutt and his companions were then in the Isle of Bute, trimming their 
ships and selling to the inhabitants their piratically stolen goods. 

Licence from the Justices of Ireland having been obtained by Plum- 
leigh to proceed thither, he sailed the same evening. The wind then 
veered round to an unfavourable quarter, and they were obliged to 
stop four tides. But the adverse wind favouring Nutt and Co. they 
issued forth. On the morning of the next day Plumleigh came in 
sight of Nutt, who, mistaking him for a merchantman and therefore 
a prospective prize, ‘“‘bore up intending to lay them aboard.”’ 
Coming nearer, however, the pirates discovered their error, and having 
the weather gaugé-of the King’s ship, ‘‘ sprung their luffs’’ to be 
gone. But Plumleigh meant fighting, and opened fire. He quaintly 
tells us how he ‘‘ bestowed upon them 30 great shot,’’ of which he 
learns Nutt ‘‘ received 10 through his own ship.’’ Plumleigh doubts 
not but that “‘ his fellow’’ (pirate) in the other ship had ‘‘as good 
a share.’’ Good shooting, methinks, Captain Plumleigh, for those 
days, if, indeed, you scored 20 hits out of 30. The pirate vessels did 
not reply, but trusted, as ever, ‘‘to their heels,’’ and ‘‘ being clean, 
light ships,’’ after three or four hours’ chase succeeded in making 
their escape. Plumleigh regrets that he had no other vessel with him, 
if he had the upshot would have been different. Had, too, he had the 
luck to have come upon Nutt and his consort at anchor he would 
have assuredly captured both. Plumleigh states that he is now off 
for Long Island, and thence to Lundy and Caldess, which are pirates’ 

1From a letter dated Dublin Castle, 27th October, 1632, we gather that 
** Nutt had some Turks with him, who sounded all the Irish Harbours’’; at 
least, so wrote the Lords Justices and Council to. the Lords of the Admiralty. 
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dens. He has, however, sickness on board which is contagious; six 
men he has ‘‘ heaved overboard,’’ and has fourteen more ill. As a 
result ofthis action Nutt forsook the coasts of his native land and 
proceeded again to Spain. His stay there cannot have been pro- 
tracted, nor, indeed, was it fortunate to himself and his companions. 
On November 27th a ship from Bilbao arrived in the Hope, where 
Plumleigh lay in his ship, the ‘‘ Victory,’’ a name in the Navy which 
was to become more famous in future years. 

The report from Bilbao was to the effect that ‘‘ Nutt and most of 
his company are hanged on the Groyne.”’ 

Norman, his vice-admiral, was not sailing with him it appears, 
as on December 4th that worthy is reported as being in the ‘“‘ river 
of Limerick’’ (the Shannon). Captain Dawtry Cooper, who com- 
manded a King’s ship, sends this intelligence to Nicholas the Secre- 
tary. He would like to go thither from Kinsale to arrest Norman, but 
cannot owing to the fact that the crew of his vessel were in a state 
of mutiny and would obey no orders! A nice confession to make. 

It would appear that the master of Nutt’s ship was not on board 
at the time of the misfortune at Bilbao, for he turns up on December 
22nd on board Plumleigh’s ship. How he got there we do not know, 
and his presence certainly puzzled Nicholas the Secretary, for he 
writes ‘‘albeit his captain (as it is said) is hanged in Spain for piracy.’’ 

On February gth, 1633, Norman the vice-admiral was still at 
large, and Captain Dawtry Cooper was longing to sail in search of 
him, and asks for ‘‘ honest officers,’’ adding that he should be 
*‘ashamed to look them in the face if Norman or any other pirate 
should reign so long on the coast of Ireland as his admiral Nutt did.”’ 
This letter is dated from a place named ‘‘ Hung Road.”’’ 

On March 22nd, 1633, Captain Ketelby, of the ‘‘ Bonaventure,” 
writes from the Downs as follows: ‘‘ Some ships report that ten days 
since they met with Nutt’s vice-admiral ’twixt Scilly and the Land’s 
End.’’ We have heard of pirates in that part of the world since that 
time, unfortunately. One of them he fought with and “‘ killed and 
spoiled him three men.’’ He is on a ship of 16 pieces of ordnance. - 

This was Norman’s last recorded exploit. On June 15th, 1633, 
we read that ‘‘ Norman is in the Isles of Bayon (Bayonne) in a leaky 
and rotten ship, not able any more to come to sea.”’ 

Less than a month later Plumleigh writes to Nicholas, ‘‘ Nor- 
man is believed to be lost.’’ The rumour was apparently true, 
as his name henceforward disappears save in one instance. On 
July 24th of the same year, John Griffith, Vice-Admiral of 
North Wales, presents an inventory of goods which had come 
into the hands of his deputy as bought of pirates, and _ enclos- 
ing the names of such persons as had purchased this stolen 
property, special mention being made of one William Clarke, who 
**contracted with the pirate Norman, and gave him notice of a plan 
by which it was intended to take him,’’ also when the pirate pillaged 
the ships in the harbour (Pwllheli), Thomas Clarke and William 
Clarke went then aboard the pirate, and brought goods ashore. 

And here we take leave of a brace of pitiful rogues. The story 
may not perhaps be worth telling, still it has one possible merit—it 
is not ‘‘ founded upon fact,’’ but absolutely fact itself. 
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THE LAWS OF NAVAL WAR, AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE PRESENT STRUGGLE. 


By G. LaGHEzzA, Maggiore Commissario, Royal Italian Navy. 


(Translated by permission from the Rivista Marittima, 
by Asst. Paymaster P. Smiles, R.N.) 





THE fundamental principles of maritime law, as recognized in the 
conference held in 1909 on the initiative of England, which are known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Declaration of London,’’ have been, in their most 
important provisions, that is to say, those bearing on the freedom of 
commerce and navigation, violated by both belligerents. The neutrals 
have had to bear the consequences, and their protests to Berlin and 
London have not availed to safeguard their rights. 

This is not the time to make accusations against one or other of 
the belligerents : that can be done, and with less chance of error, after 
the war, when we have more definite information as to the facts. It 
must be admitted, however, that, if some of the acts committed constitute 
an open violation of the law of nations as confirmed by centuries of 
practice, others, on the contrary, have been caused solely by the use of 
new instruments of war, whose utility had not been previously realized. 
The laying of mines on the high seas, and the marvellous exploits of 
aircraft and submarines have given an altogether new character to 
naval war, and consequently many principles which regulated the con- 
duct of belligerents in the past do not apply to the conditions of to-day. 
For example, what State could maintain a ‘‘real and effective” 
blockade, according to the classic definition of the Declaration of Paris, 


‘in the face of submarine attacks? Who could question the legitimacy 


of ‘‘ war zones ’’ in view of the ever-growing use of mines? Or, who 
could support the theory of conditional contraband when the manifold 
needs of a modern navy are considered? The present war has caught 
both the warrior and the legislator unprepared, and in our astonishment 
we are apt to consider as violations of international law some actions 
which have really been rendered necessary by the new forms taken by 
naval war, and which will, if possible, be legislated for on the 
conclusion of peace. 

What is absolutely unjustifiable and really to be deplored is that 
the use of new weapons has led the belligerents to employ, by way of 
reprisal, illegal and inexcusable methods of war which take us back 
to the barbarous ideas of several centuries ago. Perhaps matters would 
never have reached such a point if the learned jurists, who met at London 
in 1909 to compile the code of International Law, had limited themselves 
to affirming general principles without going into unimportant details, 
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and if they had not sacrificed the legitimate rights of belligerents 
through over-consideration for neutral interests. 

The Conference attempted to settle the vexed question of contraband 
by reaffirming the theory of Grotius (1625) that articles should be 
divided into three categories—absolute contraband, conditional contra- 
band, and the free list—without realizing the inadvisability of laying down 
definite rules in advance, for every war and for every nation, as to what 
should be considered contraband: for it may well happen that, as the 
needs of each State are different, it might suit one and not another to 
consider a given article as contraband. The old rule of maritime war, 
according to which States proclaimed from time to time what in their 
opinion should be considered as contraband, was wiser and more prac- 
tical. If this rule had been adhered to neither of the belligerents would 
have been led to violate the Declaration of London in this respect. 

The most notable fact of the present conflict is that England, after 
the first few months of the war, prohibited the importation of food stuffs 
into Germany, closing the German ports to grain ships from neutral 
countries, and this in flagrant violation of the Declaration which was 
accepted in the Order in Council of 4th August. 

As we know, grain and all articles of human food were (in our 
opinion wrongly) classified in the Declaration of London as conditional 
contraband, which means that they may be confiscated only when con- 
signed to an enemy for the use of his armed forces. Accordingly, if the 
provisions of the Declaration are carried out, food stuffs can never be 
confiscated if intended for the support of the civil population. The 
history of trade in grain and provisions in time of war is a long one, 
and in order that we may judge of the conduct of England, the pre- 
cedents for her action must be briefly summarized, beginning from the 
second half of the 17th century, at which time the present law on the 
subject began to take shape. The Treaty of the Pyrenees of 7th 
November, 1659, limited contraband to articles of military use only, 
allowing free trade in grain and food stuffs, except in cases of siege 
or blockade. This treaty was, so far as concerns us, confirmed by the 
important Treaty of Utrecht of 11th April, 1713, and served as a guide, 
through the Anglo-Russian Commercial Convention of 1766, in deter- 
mining the principles which Catherine IInd of Russia proclaimed in 
1780 in her famous Declaration of the rights of neutrals in naval war. 

This state of things changed with the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, all of which possessed a special character of illegality. In the 
Decree of 9th May, 1793, the National Convention, in view of France’s 
great need of provisions, ordered the confiscation of all ships, carrying 
a cargo wholly or in part of food stuffs, met at sea by the naval forces 
of the Republic, paying for the provisions seized besides granting a 
suitable indemnity to the owners of the ship and the cargo. In acting 
thus the F rench did not consider food stuffs as contraband, but 





The importation or grain into German aiele was formally forbidden when the 
German Government committed the error of taking over all stocks of grain in 
the country. But, even before this, very few cargoes of grain bound for German 
ports were able to reach their destination. 
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exercised over them the right of pre-emption, much in use at that time. 
England replied to this measure with another more severe, directing, 
in the Order in Council. of the 8th June following, the capture and 
confiscation of ships laden wholly or partly with provisions consigned 
to French ports, reserving to herself the right of pre-emption in the 
case of ships bound for other countries, paying to these last the value 
of the cargo at the price current at the port of lading, increased by 
10 per cent. The United States, who were exporters of grain, protested 
vehemently against this procedure and threatened to intervene in order 
to guarantee the freedom of neutral commerce. England, in the Con- 
vention of 19th November, 1794, admitted the American claims and 
paid an indemnity of 3,600,000 dollars as compensation for the losses 
suffered by United States citizens. On this occasion the principle was 
affirmed that whenever England was forced to exercise the right of 
pre-emption of cargoes of grain, which in no case could be considered 
as contraband, she would seize them upon the terms of paying the 
invoice price with a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, together with 
freight and demurrage. 

During the war of 1885 between France and China, the. former 
country declared rice contraband of war. England protested vigorously, 
declaring that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government could not admit the prin- 
ciple, contrary to custom and the rights of neutrals, of considering food- 
stuffs as contraband of war unless destined for a belligerent to enable 
him to continue military operations.’’ After this protest no cargo of 
rice was confiscated. 

In the early part of the Boer War the English captured some ships, 
laden with flour and other food stuffs, sent by American subjects to 
private citizens in the Transvaal. The United States complained to 
England of this violation of the customary rights of trade in food stuffs 
in time of war, and the English Government in its reply recognized the 
illegality of its action. The following declaration which was made by 
Lord Salisbury on behalf of the British Government during the negotia- 
tions is worthy of note:— 


*‘Food stuffs consigned to enemy territory cannot be con- 
sidered contraband of war unless destined to provision the 
enemy’s forces. It is not sufficient that it should be possible for 
them to be used for such a purpose, it must be shown that such 
was in reality their destination at the time of capture.’’ 


In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 Japan considered food stuffs 
as contraband only in cases where they were destined for the troops of 
the enemy, or consigned to enemy fortresses for military use. Russia, 
on the contrary, considered them as contraband in every case, even if 
destined for the civil population of Japan. England contested the 
legality of the Russian claims, defending the principle of free transport 
of grain, when not intended for the armed forces of the enemy, even 
though consigned to one of his ports. While negotiations were in 
progress, a steamer laden with flour, sent from the United States and 
consigned to commercial houses in Japan, was captured and condemned 
by the Vladivostok prize court. The long discussions that ensued 
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between England, the United States and Russia induced that country to 
modify, on 22nd October, 1904, her proclamation of contraband, bring- 
ing it into agreement with the views of the protesting nations. The new 
proclamation contained the following provisions: ‘‘ Rice will be con- 
sidered as contraband only if destined for the belligerent government, 
its administration, army, fleet, fortresses, naval ports or contractors. 
It will never be so considered if destined for private citizens.” 


In the Turco-Italian War, while Italy adhered to the Declaration 
of London, Turkey declared grain absolute contraband, but, on Russia 
protesting, she was obliged to consider it as conditional contraband. 
Finally, during the Balkan War, Greece, in her note of 17th December, 
Ig12, contrary to the principles stated above, classed provisions as 
absolute contraband. 4 

It is clear from this rapid summary of events that there have always 
been numerous and grave differences of opinion between belligerents 
and neutrals as to the treatment, in time of war, of trade in provisions 
not destined for the armed forces of a belligerent, and that England, 
when a belligerent, has always opposed such trade, though as a neutral 
she has never ceased to defend it. 

Some space must be devoted to explaining these changes of conduct 
on England’s part. 

Great Britain has never had a law of contraband, and has very 
rarely been a party to international treaties on the question. She has 
ever held that contraband was essentially a political and not a legal 
matter, and has always, time after time, treated the subject from a 
purely political point of view. It is owing to this that England’s 
position, whether as neutral or belligerent, has been the deciding factor 
in determining whether the list of contraband articles should be unduly 
restricted or unfairly comprehensive. As a belligerent she has always 
forbidden trade in an enormous number of articles, even if of purely 
peaceful use, provided only they were indispensable to her adversary. 
As a neutral she has always protested vehemently, in the name of 
the seedien of neutral navigation and commerce, against the inclusion 
by belligerent states of any goods which were produced by her. 


To aid her in this policy, she has from the earliest times made 
use of the convenient system of ‘‘ Orders in Council,’? which answer 
to the needs of the moment, are not binding on the country for more 
than a certain time, and which can be modified according to the political 
situation. In the various treaties concluded in the i8th century she 
adhered generally to the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, 
but in the war of 1793 she prohibited the importation of grain into 
France, contrary to the express stipulations of the agreement she had 
come to with that State in 1786. In the 19th century she consistently 
refused to bind herself by any convention, preferring to indicate only 
what trade it might suit her to prohibit in a future war; and it is for 
this reason that during the Crimean War she was in agreement with 
France on all points of naval law except on that of contraband. The 
English Government then declared to Parliament that ‘‘ England had 
wished to reserve, as she had done in the past, the right of deciding 
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for herself in matters of contraband, without entering into any agree- 
ment with other Powers, according to the circumstances of the time 
as they might present themselves, and her actual interests in each case.”’ 
The position which the English Government has always taken up as 
a belligerent has been to declare trade in food stuffs free if intended 
for the civil population of an adversary. This principle, however, has 
never been practically applied, because she reserved in each case the 
right of confiscating, as she repeatedly did, all those cargoes which, 
in the judgment of one of her state officials, were probably destined 
for the use of the armed forces of the enemy. As has already been 
mentioned, in the Order in Council of 4th August, 1914, England, 
followed faithfully by France, declared foodstuffs conditional contra- 
band (an act which prevented their confiscation if intended for private 
citizens), but in practice she has treated them as absolute contraband. 
English and French ships have exercised the right of search with an 
absolute disregard of the rules of war, and on occasions French ships 
have even sent neutral vessels into a French prize port on the mere 
suspicion of contraband, without examining the cargo or even the ship’s 
papers. The situation, thanks to neutral protests, has gradually 
improved, but everything leads one to think that the treatment of ships 
bound to German ports with free goods or conditional contraband on, 
board has undergone no change, and that the system of annoyance still 
continues. This is proved by the fact that in order not to violate too 
flagrantly the Declaration of London accepted in the Order in Council 
of 4th August, the English Government created, in the Orders in 
Council dated 20th August and 29th October, a totally new theory of 
contraband in open defiance of all the rules of maritime law. The 
enforcement of the Order in Council of 29th October on the application 
of the Declaration of London will be remembered as one of the most 
high-handed actions ever committed by the English Government. 

England to-day thinks it necessary to take these severe measures, 
which affect both her adversary and neutral nations, in violation of 
the principles of international law which are the inheritance of the 
world at large, but it is open to doubt whether she would suffer them 
were she neutral. In justification of her action she declared in her 
proclamation that she was forced to take these steps by ‘‘ the special 
conditions of the war.’’ We may be allowed to express a doubt as to 
the existence of these special conditions (which serve perhaps to estab- 
lish an alibi for the future when England is differently situated) and 
refrain from further discussion of the matter which would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this article. 

One, however, of the provisions of the Declaration is, in our 
opinion, fully justified, and that is the prohibition of trade in grain and 
food stuffs with Germany. Even this is really contrary to the Declara- 
tion of London, but, when the necessities of war are borne in mind, 
it cannot be admitted as reasonable that food stuffs should be allowed 
to pass freely into a belligerent country when the need of them might 
make her seek for an early peace. The distinction between the civil 
population and the armed foices of a nation in this connection is a 
very fine one, and it is, to say the least of it, hard to believe that a 
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population well supplied with food would not give some of it to the 
armed forces in various indirect ways. The part of the Declaration of 
London which bears on this subject is impracticable, and, in conse- 
quence cannot be followed. Besides, we have seen in our short resumé 
of the history of food stuffs in various wars what has time and again 
happened. When the belligerents have been stronger than the neutrals 
they have interfered with the trade of the latter, in the name of ‘“‘ the 
special conditions of the war.’? When, on the other hand, the neutrals 
have been the more powerful, the belligerents have had to leave their 
commerce unmolested in the name of ‘‘ freedom of commerce, etc., etc.” 
Free trade in provisions was proclaimed out of no delicate feeling of 
compassion for the civil populations of belligerent states, but exclu- 
sively in the interests of the neutrals, who were never willing to give 
up their profitable trade. 

Food stuffs, when an adversary is in want of them, have a value 
equal to that of arms themselves, and trade in them may be forbidden. 
That is the only rule which meets the necessities of war. All other 
rules but lead a belligerent to violate them, because they do not corre- 
spond with his requirements. 

England has repeatedly declared, both through official and sem1- 
official channels, that Germany is waging this war in a manner contrary 
to every principle of International Law, alluding, thereby, to the use 
of mines and submarines. Germany, in her turn, has made the same 


accusations against her adversary, and has replied to reprisals by 
counter-reprisals. Several questions have been raised by this state of 


affairs, that of the laying of mines on the high seas, the creation of war 
zones, the use of a neutral flag, and—more important than any—the 
blockade of the whole of the English coast by means of submarines. 

The Second Hague Convention of 1907 did not forbid the use of 
mines on the high seas, but, while ‘permitting it, laid down that drifting 
mines should be so constructed as to become harmless on the expiration 
of, at most, an hour after the layer had lost control of them, and that 
anchored mines should be so designed as to become harmless should 
they break away from their moorings. Belligerent States were also 
allowed to make use temporarily of the underwater material existing in 
their stores until it could be modified according to the new regulations. 
Eight years have passed since then, and, as time enough has elapsed 
for all mines to have been modified, old type mines may no longer 
be used. In our opinion neutrals are fully within their rights in pro- 
testing against losses caused by mines not constructed or not modified 
in accordance with the rules of the Hague Convention, and in claiming 
compensation in every case. 

Though, however, we know which Power has sown the Adriatic 
with mines, we have no such information as to the North Sea, nor do 
we even know what kinds of mines have been employed in that area. 
England has accused Germany of having laid mines everywhere, making 
use at need of hospital ships, fishing boats, and merchant vessels flying 
a neutral flag. Germany in turn has indignantly denied the accusa- 
tion and claims that English and French mines, still active, though 
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floating at the mercy of wind and tide, are constantly found, and cause 
every day severe losses, especially to peaceful traders. 

In all probability both belligerents, despite their interested denials, 
have sown the North Sea with mines, so that it is difficult to bring 
home to one side more than the other the responsibility for the many 
merchant vessels sunk. Perhaps, as happened in the case of the Russo- 
Japanese War, we shall never know the truth. An interesting point, 
however, is that England ‘“‘ in order to preserve as far as possible neutral 
traffic from the danger of mines laid in the North Sea,’’ declared on 
2nd November last the whole of the North Sea a military area. On 
creating this area, which, in fact, closed the North Sea to traffic, she 
advised neutral ships to follow the routes advised from time to time 
by the Admiralty, adding that ships which disregarded such recom- 
mendations would run serious dangers for which the Admiralty would 
not hold itself responsible. 

We can at once dismiss the hypothesis that England created this 
military area in the interests of the neutrals, since she has repeatedly 
shown that she does not consider them in the least. Besides,’ it is only 
necessary to read the articles which have appeared in the English Press 
since the beginning of November to convince ourselves that the ends 
which she wished to attain by her action were many. The truth of 
the matter is that, owing to the submarine tactics adopted by the 
Germans, it was impossible for England to blockade the German coasts, 
for, had she done so, her blockading ships would, one after the other, 
have met the fate of the ‘‘ Cressy,’’ ‘‘ Aboukir,’’ ‘‘ Hawke,’’ etc. To 
meet this situation, which gave Germany a certain amount of freedom 
in her own waters and rendered it possible for her to obtain supplies 
from neutral ships, England found that the only measure likely to 
be effective was to proclaim the North Sea a military area, so as to 
force neutral commerce to follow a predetermined route, where it could 
be supervized in safety and the right of visit exercised with a maximum 
of convenience. Vehement protests were addressed to London by the 
Scandinavian Governments against this measure which, far from being 
a convenience to neutral traders, as England had declared, forced ships 
to leave the ordinary routes and make a long detour, without being 
compensated in any way, simply in order that the English cruisers 
could visit them more easily to prevent traffic in contraband with 
Germany. 

The most curious part of the matter is that, while England declared 
that the danger zone lay off the European coasts, Germany, on her side, 
proclaimed .that the route recommended by the English Government 
was unsafe. Perhaps Germany was not altogether wrong in her asser- 
tion, since in fact, the North Sea currents do drive floating mines 
towards the coast of England. As experts can discuss this question 
with more authority than ourselves, our remarks upon the doctrine 
i ‘‘war zones ’”’ will be confined to their bearing upon International 

aw. 

The ‘‘ military area ’’ as defined by the British Government is not 
legally a blockade, nor does it resemble one. But, if applied rigorously, 
it can produce many, if not all, of the effects which are ordinarily 
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attained by a blockade. In fact, if the ‘‘ military area’’ were made 
really dangerous, ships would be obliged to follow the track laid down 
by the belligerent, who would then be able to supervize all traffic in 
contraband with the greatest of ease. So far there is no violation of 
law; on the contrary, a belligerent who lays mines or comes to know 
that mines have ,been laid in a certain area is required to warn all 
ships so that they may keep clear of the danger. The name “‘ military 
area’’ is new, but not the principle, which had been foreseen in the 
Eighth Convention, and it is strange that the English Press, generally 


so well informed on questions of maritime law, should have justified 


the measures taken by its Government as being ‘‘ demanded by the 
new conditions of modern war.’’ Military areas do not conflict with 
the principle of the freedom of the sea or the liberty of innocent trade, 
and in this respect mark an improvement on the hard conditions imposed 
by a blockade. These areas close part of the sea to navigation, but, 
while ships which cross a blockade line are confiscated; those which 
enter a military area do so at their own risk. Again, a blockade pro- 
hibits all trade between the open sea and the blockaded territory, the 
military area is directed only against contraband traffic. The system 
might be better regulated it is true, but the fact that it is not explicitly 
mentioned in International Law does not necessarily render it illegal. 
Laws cannot always remain fixed and unaltered ; they must adapt them- 
selves and change with the conditions of life, otherwise they would 
only be suited to a state of things long past. Until the legislator gives 
us some new pronouncement on the subject, we have to act on the 
analogies or inferences drawn from the laws existing, and these in the 
present instance legalize and justify the underlying principles of 
military areas.) 

The effect of the proclamation of the ‘‘ military area ’’ must have 
been great, since Germany, who was beginning to suffer from the 
pressure which England exercised on sea-borne trade, more especially 
with America, had recourse to the same measure, though making its 
conditions more severe by threatening to sink any merchant ship found 
in the prohibited zone. The note issued by Germany on 4th February 
to the ambassadors of the neutral Powers will be as memorable in the 
history of maritime law as were the Berlin decrees of 1806. 

The note errs in speaking of a ‘‘ military area’’; it is, with the 
addition of the infliction of ferocious penalties on all who should violate 
it, nothing more than a notification of the blockade of the whole of 
the English coast—a new form of blockade by mines and submarines. 

Before entering into the legality of this measure the question of 
the use of neutral flags by English merchant vessels in order to avoid 
attack must be considered. Nothing is laid down in the Hague Con- 
ventions in prohibition of this practice, which does not now appear 
for the first time in naval war. The only existing rule on the matter, 
accepted by ail nations alike, is that a ship must not commit a hostile 





1 Article 3, Eighth Convention. ‘“‘ Belligerents must, when mines are no longer 
under observation, report the dangerous areas as soon as military exigencies permit. 
Such notifications should be made through diplomatic channels.’’ 
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act under a flag other than her own. In 1875 the French Council of 
State declared that the use of false colours was permissible in order to 
avoid examination or capture by ships of war. Perels, formerly Coun- 
cillor to the German Admiralty, in his treatise on International Law 
(pages 210, 214, 234), holds that ships may fly any flag except that of 
the captor when endeavouring to escape capture. Section VI., para- 
graph 8, of the German Prize Manual, lays down that a warship which 
is chasing a merchant vessel to visit and eventually capture her need 
not show her ensign, but may hoist any mercantile flag. If the pur- 
suing ship is accorded this privilege it would not be reasonable to deny 
it to the merchant vessel which is trying to escape her. In British 
law (Merchant Shipping Act of 1914 and Instructions to Consuls 1914) 
foreign ships are allowed to make use of the British flag to avoid 
capture by the enemy. 

The only effect of flying false colours is to force the enemy to ascer- 
tain the real nationality of the ship, thus making him carry out the 
proper procedure of visiting the ship before sinking her. As it is 
only possible to ascertain the nationality of a ship in one way, that is 
by boarding her, it follows that Germany, when she protests against 
the use of neutral flags, wishes to abolish the old and universally- 
accepted right of visit. If without prejudice we were to admit that 
merchant ships should fly no other flag than their own, Germany would 
ask for the application of a law to this effect so as to enable her to 
violate another law already in existence. — 

The question was also examined in 1906 by the United States War 
College, in whose minutes we read:—‘‘ A neutral would be acting 
reasonably in demanding that his national ensign should not be used 
by one belligerent to cover any act that might be injurious to the other, 
which, as far as the neutral is concerned, is a friendly State. In cases 
in which the ship flying the false colours is a merchant vessel, it is 
held that to forbid to her the use of a hostile or neutral flag, as a 
possible means of escaping the notice of her enemy, and so avoiding 
capture, would be equivalent to depriving her of a legitimate stratagem 
which involves no deceit, and which causes no harm to the neutral 
whose flag is used.”’ 

The common opinion of lawyers, as well as the general custom 
of the sea, permit, as we have seen, the use of false colours in certain 
cases. The pretensions of Germany, therefore, have no legal founda- 
tion. Stratagems are as‘old as naval war, and no Court or Convention 
has ever tried to restrict their use. We cannot, on the other hand, 
admit that a ship may be destroyed, without any proof and only upon 
a bare suspicion, on the plea that it is not possible to prevent a neutral 
vessel being the victim of an attack, which, in the intention of the 
attacker, was directed against the ship of a hostile nation. There are 
no words strong enough to condemn such a barbarous principle, and 
it is to be hoped that civilized nations will never consent to the inclusion 
of lynch law in the international code. 

Neutral States have, as some protection to their ships, devised 
means of rendering them readily distinguishable at a distance. In 
this way the Scandinavian Governments have painted their national 
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ensigns on the sides of their ships; the Holland-Amerika Line has 
fixed luminous boards on the bridges of its steamers, with the name 
of the ship and her port of registry painted thereon; the Rotterdam 
Line has decorated its ships’ sides with a band of the national colours, 
and the same has been done by our own mercantile marine. These 
measures, which serve only as a cloak for the timidity of neutrals and 
their powerlessness to make themselves respected, are greatly to be 
deplored. Neutrals have done nothing in the present war that they 
had not a perfect right to do, and all considerations of dignity and 
safety should have led them to unite to secure the withdrawal of the 
hateful measures which have already cost so many lives. For much 
less was the League of Armed Neutrality formed a century ago. 

Blockade has not a very long history, being almost unknown before 
the 16th century. It was used for the first time in the war of 1584 between 
Spain and Holland; the blockaded coasts were those of Flanders, but, 
although neutrals were forbidden to navigate or trade to those parts, 
no warship was stationed to maintain the blockade. The circumstances 
were the same in the blockades declared by Holland against England 
in 1652 and 1666, and against France in 1672. Following this example 
Spain blockaded the coast of Portugal in 1663 without sending any 
ship there. 

These were called ‘‘ paper blockades,’’ and reached their climax 
in the blockade of the French coasts in the same year, which was pro- 
claimed by England and Holland after the Treaty of Whitehall of 26th 
August, 1689, notwithstanding the fact that a few years before, in 1667 
and 1671, the same two Powers had declared that a blockade must be 
effective urbibus et locis ab una alterave parte obsidione juxta realiter 
cinctis. Sweden and Denmark, however, made such violent reprisals 
against the English and Dutch as to make them restore all captured 
prizes and withdraw their pretensions. 

In the various treaties concluded in the 17th century between the 
European Powers, the laws of blockade were standardized, and rules 
were laid down even as to the number of ships necessary, and their 
distance from the shore. England, however, having defeated her 
formidable rival, would have nothing to do with these regulations and 
would not renounce the doctrine of ‘‘ paper blockade.’’ At that time, 
and up to the 19th century, trade with the colonies was carried out 
by ships of the Mother Country alone, to the entire exclusion of 
foreigners. The colonial system led up in time of war to the ‘‘ Rule 
of the war of 1756,’’ by which neutrals were forbidden to carry on in 
war time any trade which was closed to them during peace. Under 
this regulation England, in the Seven Years’ War, wishing to prevent 
the Dutch from trading between the French colonies and their Mother 
Country (a trade which was reserved to French subjects only in time 
of peace), proclaimed a blockade of the whole French coast. Holland 
tried to resist, but was worsted, almost all her ships being captured, 
though as a special act of grace, they were immediately restored. On 
this occasion the British Government proclaimed that from that time 
any ship which tried to run a blockade would be captured and confis- 
cated. In 1775, in revenge for the help given to the American colonies, 
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England declared a blockade of the French coasts without stationing 
any ships in those waters. James Marriot, the judge of the Admiralty 
Court, said, in 1780, in this connection, ‘‘Great Britain blockades 
naturally, by her dominion of the seas, all the ports of France and 
Spain. She has every right to make use of her advantageous situation 
as a gift bestowed upon her by Providence.’’ These and other far- 
fetched pretensions forced the neutral States to combine in defence of 
their rights. On 28th February, 1780, Catherine II. took them under 
her protection and published the famous decree in which she affirmed 
the fundamental principles of modern International Law. Blockade 
was then defined for the first time. The definition was as follows :— 
‘*In order to determine what constitutes a blockaded port that denom- 
ination is only given where there is, by the disposition of the Power 
which attacks it with ships stationary and sufficiently near, an evident 
danger of entering.’’ This definition was accepted by almost all 
nations, and was re-affirmed in several treatie5, among others that of 
11th January, 1781, between France and Russia, and that of 17th 
January of the same year between the latter country and the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

At, the commencement of the wars of the Frenth Revolution, 
England took the very same measures against France as she is now 
(1st March) taking against Germany, that is to say, she ordered the 
capture of all neutral ships sailing for French ports. ‘‘ France,’’ said 
Pitt, ‘‘ must be cut off from the commerce of the world, and treated as 
if she had only one port and one city, and as if this port and city 
were blockaded and invested both by land and sea.’’ The neutrals 
protested, and, as their efforts were of no avail, signed, in December, 
1800, a new agreement which confirmed that of 1780 as regards the 
effectiveness of a blockade. England took her revenge by bombarding 
Copenhagen and capturing the Danish fleet on 2nd April, 1801. This 
act caused general indignation in Europe and was deprecated by the 
English Parliament itself, which advised the Government to come to 
an agreement with various States. In the Treaty of 17th June, 1801, 
England admitted that no coast should be considered as blockaded off 


-which an effective force was not stationed. Immediately afterwards 


however, far from adhering to the principle laid down by which this 
force was to be composed of ‘‘ ships stationary and sufficiently near,’’ 
she substituted ‘‘ or’’ for the word ‘‘and,’’ in this manner completely 
changing the definition of a blockade. To blockade a coast according 
to English ideas it was unnecessary to have ships stationed there and 
sufficiently near, it was enough that these ships should cruise up and 
down the coast. In this way the ‘‘ cruising blockade”’ was born. 

In spite of her agreement England proclaimed a blockade of the 
mouths of the Elbe on 28th June, 1803, of the Weser on 26th July, and 
of the French Atlantic ports on gth August, without sending any ships 
there at all. 

Three years later, on 16th May, 1806, she proclaimed that “all 
the ports, coasts, and river mouths from the Elbe to Brest ’’ were to 
be considered as under a blockade: Napoleon replied with the 
Continental blockade announced in the Berlin Decrees of 21st 
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November, 1806, and England promptly returned the compliment, 
declaring in the Orders in Council of 7th January and 11th November, 
1807, a blockade not only over all ports and towns of France and her 
colonies, but also over all ports from which the British flag was 
excluded. The notification ran as follows :—‘‘ These ports and places 
will suffer the same restrictions in regard to commerce and navigation 
as if they were blockaded effectively by the nayal forces of His 
Majesty.’’ Napoleon, in the Milan Decrees of 17th December, 1807, 
proclaimed a blockade of the British Isles by land and sea, and directed 
that ‘“‘any ship sailing from or to a British port should be liable to 
capture, and any ship of any nation which had been visited by an 
English ship should lose her nationality and be considered as English.” 
In justification of this action the decree itself stated: ‘‘ These measures, 
which are no more than a just reprisal for the iniquitous system adopted 
by the British Government, which takes the Barbary States as its 
model, will not affect Any nation which is able to make the British 
Government respect her flag.’’ 

Great losses were suffered by England and France owing to the 
neutrals ceasing to trade in their ports, and the former was forced to 
reduce, in the Order in Council of 26th April, 1809, the general 
blockade to the ports of Holland, France and her colonies, and Northern 


Italy. Thanks to the intervention of the United States, which was © 


sought by both parties, the Milan and Berlin Decrees were abrogated 
on 28th April, 1811, and the English Orders in Council on 23rd June 
of the following year. 

It is noteworthy that no reference was made in the treaties con- 


cluded in 1815 to the principles of blockade, so that England remained 


faithful to her tradition of ‘‘ paper blockades,’’ while France, followed 
by almost all the other European nations, recognized only a blockade 
which had been duly notified and was effective. The Crimean War of 
1854 brought both countries into agreement. In the declaration of 28th 
March, 1854, they announced that they would take no proceedings 
against neutral ships unless they violated a blockade made effective by 
the presence of a naval force sufficient to prevent access to the enemy’s 
coast. This principle was confirmed later by the Declaration of Paris, 
the fourth article of which reads as follows:—‘‘ A blockade to be 
binding must be effective, that is, maintained by a force sufficient to 
prevent access to the enemy’s coast.’’ 

In spite of this solemn declaration, accepted by every State, its 
provisions were adhered to by few; in fact, : 

England made use of a cruising blockade with a single ship at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1862; 

Denmark.used a paper blockade in the war of 1864; , 

Maximilian of Austria blockaded the northern Mexican ports with- 
out having sufficient ships for the task; 

Turkey made use of a paper blockade in 1877 against the Russian 
Black Sea ports; 

Chile used a paper blockade in 1889 against the Peruvian and 
Bolivian coasts; : 
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The blockades of the wars of 1870, 1897, 1898, 1904 and 1912 were 
more or less effective, but never came up to the requirements of the 
Declaration of Paris in this respect. 

If a blockade were to be real and effective according to the existing 
definition, about 20 or 25 fast and well-armed ships would be needed 
for each 400 or 500 miles of coast, so as to keep the command of the 
sea in the blockaded area, prevent the fast merchant ships of modern 
days from breaking through and to pursue any which might have 
crossed the line of blockade. It is easy to understand that a belligerent 
who is at war with an adversary formidable at sea will not be likely 
to use in the blockade ships which might be more usefully employed 
in other directions. It is this fact which has always led belligerents 
to disregard the Declaration of Paris or to put a strained interpretation 
upon its provisions. 

The Conference of London might easily have put an end to this 
anomalous state of affairs, but, as we have already said, it did not 
take a common-sense view of the matter, and the rules of blockade 
drawn up by it were so unpractical as greatly to hamper the blockadin 
Power in the exercise of his rights, thus depriving him of an arm whic 
causes but little loss of life if properly used, though it is a potent means 
of inducing the adversary to whom it is applied to sue for peace. 

The present war has already shown that a ‘‘real and effective 
blockade,’’ as defined in the Declarations of Catherine II. in.1780, of 
Paris in 1856, and of London in 1909, is no longer possible in face of 
the employment of new arms. It is not right to talk of Germany 
violating the law in her blockade of the English coasts by mines and 
submarines. The efficacy of such weapons is open to doubt, but, in 
our opinion, their legality is unquestioned. It must be understood 
that attacks on human life and innocent trade made without warning 
cannot be countenanced, since we maintain that this new system of 
blockade can be rendered effective without having recourse to the 
measures set forth in the German note of 4th February. Besides, the 
German Government has itself recognized this fact in her note sent to 
the United States on 16th February. In concluding her exposition of 
‘* always 
ready to examine with the greatest care any measure which might es 
towards assuring the safety of legitimate commerce.’’ 


The new blockade differs from the old not only in the absence of 
surface ships on the line of blockade, but also in the method of dealing 
with neutral ships which venture into the blockaded area. The use of 
submarines in this connection cannot, stricto jure, be called illegal, 
seeing that the Hague Convention did not forbid a similar employment 
of mines, which are no less dangerous. Since, however, it is opposed 
to all principles of civilization and humanity to permit that submarines 
controlled by men, should become, like mines, blind instruments of 
destruction, we are of opinion that their employment should be regu- 
lated by definite rules. This necessity is all the more pressing as, if 
by any chance the German submarines do not succeed in the present 
instance in ‘blockading the English coasts, it will be because they are 
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few and probably as yet possess an insufficient radius of action. Sub- 
marines will in time be perfected, as are all the things of this world, 
they will be able to act at a greater distance from their base and will 
become more fitted for a war of blockade. No one will deny the para- 
mount necessity, which devolves upon us all, of safeguarding life as 
far as is humanly possible, and some such rules as the following might 
be framed to meet the situation :— 

Article I.—The blockade of an enemy’s coast by mines and sub- 
marines is permissible. 

Article II.—Belligerents shall notify the mined areas and shall 
employ exclusively mines constructed in accordance with the rules of 
the Hague Convention. 

Article III.—Ships which are shown by their papers to be know- 
ingly violating the blockade shall be confiscated and may be destroyed. 


Article IV.—Ships which are ignorant of the existence of the 
blockade shall be warned and turned back. 

Article V.—No neutral or enemy merchant vessel may be destroyed 
until a reasonable time has been given to the passengers and crew to 
take to their boats. The captain is to see to the safety of the ship’s 
papers. 

Article VI.—A merchant ship ordered to stop by a submarine must 
comply instantly and send the ship’s papers on board for examination. 


Article VII.—Neutral ships may not be confiscated or destroyed 
for having previously violated the blockade. They shall be free as soon 
as they have left the blockaded area, unless they are followed from it 
by a submarine or other blockading ship.- When the chase is aban- 
doned the ship is free. 

Article VIII.—The National Prize Courts in the first instance, and 
the International Court in case of an appeal, shall be competent to 
judge of the legality of the actions of the submarines. 


If the belligerent Powers would agree to adopt these rules, or 
something to the same effect, submarine blockade would become a 
recognized weapon of war, and civilization and humanity would be 
the gainers. The action taken since the 2nd March by France and 
England of intercepting goods (making no distinction between what is 
contraband and what should go free), carried in neutral ships bound for 
or coming from Germany, would not have equal claims to existence. 

Some such solution would be welcomed by the neutrals, who can 
no longer suffer their rights, confirmed after centuries of war, and set 
forth in Articles 2 and 3 of the Declaration of Paris, to be trampled 
under foot, however much the measures taken by France and England 
may be justified by the conduct of the German submarines. 
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JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG. 


By Lizeut. W. A. Gorpon, 4oth Regt. 


(From a MS. in the Royal United Service Institution). 





The father of William Augustus Gordon, who was engaged in the Siege of 
Louisbourg, and who wrote this journal, was an officer of Highland Infantry. His 
name was David, and while serving under General Cope he was taken prisoner at 
Preston Pans. 

His name, as a prisoner, appears in Scott’s Magazine of September, 1745. 

He was given his parole, when on meeting the Duke of Cumberland some 
time afterwards he released him therefrom, telling him to join his regiment as rebels 
could give no parole. 

David Gordon was known previously to the Duke of Cumberland, since he stood 
sponsor to his son, who was named William Augustus after him. 

This journal is in the handwriting of Lieutenant Wm. Augustus Gordon of the 
4oth, afterwards Captain-Lt. 72nd, father of Lieut..General Hy. Wm. Gordon, 
Royal Artillery, by whom it was presented to me 1864. 

Wm. Augustus Gordon was an intimate friend of the first Sir William 
Congreve, Royal Artillery. 

JaLL. 





“COMMANDING Officers on the Expedition against the Fortress of 


Louisburg were :—— 
Of the Army. 


Major-General Jeffery Ambherst, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces to be employed on the Island of Cape Breton, etc. 


Brigadier-General Edward Whitmore. 
Brigadier-General Charles Lawrence. 
Brigadier-General James Wolfe. 


Of the Navy. | 


The Honble. Edward Boscawen, Admiral of His Majesty’s Blue 
Squadron. 

Sir Charles Hardy, Knight, Rear-Admiral of the White. 
Phillip Durell, Esq., Commodore. 
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The Army consisted of the following Regiments. 





Colonels of Corps. 


Lt. -Colonels. 


Colonels. _ 
Captains. 
Lieutenants. 


Majors. 


Ensigns. 
Chaplains. 
Adjutants 

| Qr.-Masters. 
Surgeons. _ 
Drummers. 





Lieut.-General James St. Clair 
Major-General Jeffery Amherst 
Brig.-General John Forbes ; 
Brig.-General Edward Whitmore 
Lieut.-General Phillip Bragg ... 
Lieut.-General Charles Otway 
Major-General Sir Thos. Hopson 
Lieut.-General Hugh Warburton 
Lieut.-General Per. Lascelles ... 
Colonel Daniel Webb ee 
Colonel Robert Anstruther _... 
Honble Colonel Robert Monckton 
Brig.-General Charles Lawrence 
Colonel Simon Frazer ... ‘ 


Effective total 


7 ht | Regiments. 
_| Bns. 
ee | Majo 
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Lieut.-Colonel Scott with 5 captains, 12 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 1 surgeon, 24 sergeants, 
2 drummers, and 499 rank and file of Rangers were added. 








The Royal Train of Artillery commanded by Colonel GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 





Colonels. 
Captains. 
Captain Lt. 
Ist Lieuts. 
2nd Lieuts. 


Adjutants. 
Qr.-Masters. 
Surgeons. 
Sergeants. 


Corporals. 
Bombardiers 
Matrosses 
Drummers. 
Effective 

’ Total. 
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11 Miners not included in the Return of the Artillery. 


ENGINEERS. 


Colonel JoHN HENRY BASTIDE. 


Patrick Makeller. 
Matthew Dixon. 
George Weston. 
John Brewsa. 
William Bontein. 


7. 
5. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Adam Williamson. 
Hugh Debbing. 
William Spry. 
Augustus Durnford. 
John Montresor. 





will be noticed that some of these do not 


total correctly.—EbITor. 
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The FLEET consisted of the following ships. 








Admirals. 







Ships’ Names. 








Honble. Edward Boscawen, Esq. 
Sir Charles Hardy, Knight. 
Phillip Durell, Esq. 





























Namur .. pis 
Royal William ... 
Princess Amelia 
Dublin 

Terrible ... pea 
Northumberland 
Vanguard 

Orford .. 
Burford. .... 
Somerset 
Lancaster 
Devonshire ~ 
Bedford ... aoe 
Captain ... sob 
Prince Frederick 
Pembroke : 
Kingston ... 

York oa 
Prince of Orange 
Defiance .. i 
Nottingham 
Centurion 
Sutherland 








pain Commanders’ Names. 
96 | Captain Buckle. 
84 > Evans. 
80 se Bray. 
74 ai Rodney. 
74 <s Collins. 
70 | Rt. Honble. Lord Colvil. 
70 | Captain Swanton. 
70 3 Spry. pa 
70 aa Gambier. 
70 i Hughes. 
70 | Honble. George Edgecomb. 
66 | Captain Gordon. 
64 > Fowke. 
64 +9 Amherst. 
64 Sy Man. 
60 re Simcoe. 
60 »» | Parry. 
60 sa Piggot. 
60 ds Ferguson. 
60 53 Baird. 
60 Marshall. 
54 Mantle. 
50 Rouse, 
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6c Juno 9) 

** Diana.”’ 

‘* Boreas.”’ 

** Trent.”’ 

** Gramont.”’ 

** Shannon.’’ 

** Hind.”’ 

** Portmahon.” 
‘‘ Nightingale.” 












18th May. 






strictly obeyed :— 











General Orders given at H 


Frigates. 


‘** Kennington.” 
“* Squirrel.”’ 

** Beaver.”’ 

** Hunter.”’ 

** Scarborough.” 
‘* Hawke.”’ 

sé Etna.’ 

“* Lightening.”’ 
ce Tyloe.” 


About 144 sail of transports, etc., with troops, stores and artillery. 
allifax by Brigadier Lawrence, Thursday 


. The following Orders given by Major-General Abercrombie to be 


New York, 29th April, 1758——When the troops are on board the 
transports, they are to be upon the same allowance as last year, accord- 
ing to the printed tables, viz. :— 

Six men to 4 men’s allowance, officers included in the order, which 
is two-thirds allowance in the Navy; after they disembark they are to 
have their full allowance, according contractor agrees it; but all officers 
whatever from the day of the regiments embarking or taking the field 
until the day of their entering quarters are to have only one ration 
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per day and the order of the 26th Nov. 1757 for the allowance given in 
lieu of provisions to cease on the embarkation of the regiments or 
companys. 


Saturday, 20th.—The following officers are to be employed on the 
expedition as assisting engineers :— 
Mr. Collins 
Mr. Mitchel 45th Regiment. 
Mr. Tonge 


Mr. Peach 
Mr. Goddard | 47th. 


Mr. Cuthbert 63rd. 


Mr. Benzell Royals. 
Mr. Holland Royal Americans. 


The regiments to be employed on the present expedition are to be 
put into brigades in the following manner :— 

First Brigade, commanded by Colonel Monckton, consists of the 
Royals, 47th, 2nd Battalion of Royal Americans and the 28th 
Regiments. 

Second, commanded by Colonel Murray, consists of the 15th, 35th, 
4oth and 63rd Regiments. 

Third, commanded by Colonel Burton, consists of the 17th, 4oth 
and 58th Regiments. 

Fourth, commanded by Colonel Wilmot, consists of the 22nd, 45th 
and 3rd Battalion of Royal Americans. 

The 1st and 3rd Brigades to compose the Right Wing of the 
Army, the 2nd and 4th the Left. The Royals, goth and 47th embarked 
this day. Yesterday the 45th. 

Sunday, 21st.—Upon the firing three guns from the battery before 
the Governor’s house all officers and soldiers are to repair on board 
their respective ships, and no person whatever is afterwards to come 
on shore without the Admiral’s or Governor’s express leave. 

The Grenadiers of the Army and two or three of the eldest regi- 
ments will probably be the first to land, unless the Admiral finds it 
necessary from the situation of the transports or other circumstances 
to order it otherways. 

The boats of the ordnance ships as well as the rest will be em- 
ployed in landing the first body of men, except such a number as are 
requisite to carry on shore the light six pounders; those of the hospital 
ships will be solely employed for the use and assistance of any men 
that may happen to be wounded—a place of rendezvous will be 
appointed for the boats when the landing is fix’d upon. The seamen 
that row the transport boats are not to have fire-arms. 

When the troops are ordered to land, officers are to go into the 
boats in proportion to the number of men without crowding, and par- 
ticularly if there is any swell or surff. 

The Admiral will order some light empty boats to save the men 
that may fall into the sea by accident. 
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The first body that’s ordered to land at Gabarus Bay must take 
nothing in the boats but their arms and ammunition, with bread and 
cheese in their pockets for two days. 

All the tents and blankets of the troops that lands first to be 
bundled up ready to be carried on shore after they beat the enemy. 

Provisions to be prepared at a proper time on shore after the 
troops. 

Trusty persons to be left in every ship to superintend and take 
care of the baggage and provisions. 

No women are permitted to land until the Army are all on shore, 
and their tents, blankets, provisions and necessarys are likewise 
landed. 

An officer commanding a boat shall be answerable that no man 
fires from out that boat. i 

There has been examples of men fixing their bayonets in boats, 
but the practice is so absurd that it seems hardly necessary to forbid 
it. Bayonets are fix’d in a moment after landing. 

As fast as the men get out of the boats they must form and march 
directly forwards to clear the beach and charge whatever is before them. 
They are not to persue far, but will be ordered to take post so as 
effectually to secure the landing of the rest of the army. 

The commander of the Grenadiers and all the Field Officers employed 
in the first landing are to embark into the light rowing boats that they 
may lead their respective corps and give their orders readily. 

The transports of the regiment of artillery and the corps of Rangers 
must keep as much together as possible that when a signal is made 
for any particular corps it may be in readiness to act. As this depends 
in a great measure on the masters of transports they must be desired to 
endeavour to affect it, but if the Admiral should think proper that the 
boats of every transport without regard to corps should bring away as 
many men as they safely contain to any particular place of rendezvous, 
then the commanding officer of every ship is to make choice of good 
men under proper commissioned and non-commissioned officers that 
the first attack may be carried on with spirit and vigor. 

Colonels and Field Officers will be named to command every regi- 
ment, as they know the number of men their boats can hold, will send 
captains in proportion and give them directions to be ready, before they 
leave this harbour there may be occasion to detatch the schooners and 
sloops a signal will be appointed for them. 

Monday, 22nd.—Experience having discovered that ginger and 
sugar mixt with the water of America prevents the ill effects of it and 
preserves the men from fluxes and fevers better than anything yet 
found out, Brigadier Lawrence does therefore in the strongest manner 
recommend the use of it to the troops. 

Any of the volunteers that choose to serve with the Light Infantry 
till the trenches are opened are at liberty to do it, taking care to be 
provided with a good cloak or blanket and a good quantity of 
ammunition. 

As there is no provision of buntein or other materials for making 
distinguishing vanes, the regiments are to endeavour to procure it for 
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themselves so as at least to know the ships of their own corps, and to 
distinguish in particular a commanding officer’s ship. 

Wednesday, 24th.—If the fleet does not sail to-morrow the regi- 
ments are to get into the boats of their transports as they can, long 
boat is to be. tow’d by a rowing boat, but is to use oars besides. 

The troops to assemble by brigades at three different rendezvous 
and there watch for the signal to land, which will be a gun from the 
North Battery. 

The 1st Brigade is to assemble at the ‘‘ Sheffield ’’ transport who 
will have a tack at the fore top gallant mast head, and to land on 
the beach to the right of Dartmouth Cove. 

The two center brigades are to rendezvous at the “‘ Elizabeth ’’ 
transport, who will have a tack at the main top gallant mast head and 
to land at that part of Dartmouth where the block houses were made. 

The left brigade to assemble at the ‘‘ Nancy ”’ transport, who will 
have a tack at the mizen top mast head and to land without the pallis- 
sades at the north end of Dartmouth. 

The boats of the regiments are to be ranged as the corps are 
stationed in their respective brigades. They are to row ashore in a line 
abreast and a signal will be given at nine o’clock. 

A Field Officer of each corps is to attend, the whole to be under 
the direction of the Colonels of their respective brigades. 

Thursday, 25th.—If the fleet does not sail, the troops are to be 
landed again to-morrow at the same hour. Places of rendezvous and 
signals as to-day, with this difference only that the brigade under the 
command of Colonel. Wilmot is to assemble and land with the’ Left 
commanded by Colonel Murray. 

No exchange to be made in the troops but the same identical men 
to go on shore to-morrow as did to-day. . 


Friday, 26th.—The commanding officers of regiments and the 
officer commanding the Rangers are to take care that the Articles of 
War be read on board the transports of their respective corps before 
they leave the Harbour of Hallifax. 

When the Admiral would speak with the commanding officers of 
regiments he will put abroad a white pendant with a blue cross at the 
main top mast head. 


Saturday, 27th.—Thirty private men from the 15th Regiment, 30 
from the 48th, and 30 from the Highlanders, are to repair on board the 
“* Restoration ’’ transport and to ‘be employed hereafter as pioneers, 
a pick-axe and spade for each man are already put on board by the 
commanding officer of artillery. 

A subaltern officer from one of these corps is to embark with the 
men to take care of them and preserve good order on board. 

If any of the ‘* Hatchet ’’ men that embark’d there before by mistake 
are still in that vessel they are to return immediately to their respective 
corps. 

When the fleet shall arrive at the Island of Cape Breton if 
the Grenadiers are ordered to land in one body, they are to have each 
battalion a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 2 majors and land each as. 
many men as they can put into. 
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They are to be under the orders of 3 colonels, 1 lieutenant-colonel 
and 4 majors, the officers for these commands to be taken according 
to seniority and if both the Grenadiers and battalion men are com- 
manded upon the same service then the whole body will receive 
directions from Brigadier-General Wolfe. 

The disembarkation of the Grenadiers is to be commanded by 
Colonel Monckton, Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, Major Farquhar and 
Major Murray, that of the battalion men is to be commanded by Colonel 
Murray, Colonel Burton, Colonel Wilmot, Lieutenant-Colonel Hand- 
an wate Provost, Major Darby, Major Clephane and Major 

amilton. 


Minutes of the Siege of Louisbourg. 


Sunday, 28th.—The signal being made according to the orders of 
the 21st and the troops all on board, Admiral Boscawen sail’d with the 
squadron and transports. Off Cape Sambro we met the ‘‘ Dublin”’ 
from England with General Amherst, who went on board the ‘‘Namur ”’ 
and Captain Rodney proceeded to Hallifax. The ‘‘ Hawke,’’ bomb 
ketch, convoying the 28th Regiment from Chignecto in the Bay of 
Fundy. The detachments of the several corps from Lunenburg. 
The ‘‘ Kennington ”’ from England, and the ‘‘ Essex ’’ transport from 
Madeira, with an officer of the 40th and another of the 45th Regiments 
who was on board the men of war the time the violent storm when 
the ‘‘ Tilbury ’’’ was lost off Louisbourg.: 

Saturday, 3rd June.—After a favourable passage, nothing happen- 
ing particular except Colonel Monckton being ordered back to Hallifax 
and General Whitmore to join the army in his room, we came to an 
anchor about 5 o’clock in the morning in Gabarus Bay, the Admiral 
with a few ships getting in yesterday. 

Saw small encampments along the shore with batterys here and 
there. The ‘‘ Kennington ’”’ hawl’d and played upon one of 2 guns 
for several hours, the enemy, returning the fire, kill’d 3 and wounded 
6 men on board the frigate. 


Orders given this day by General Amherst 


Major-General Amherst having receiv’d His Majesty’s orders to 

land the forces under his command upon the Island of Cape Breton 
and to besiege and attack and besiege the town of Louisbourg in con- 
-junction with the fleet, and Brigadier-General Lawrence having in 
conformity to the King’s command used the utmost despatch in pre- 
paring everything for that end: the Major-General will prosecute it with 
the utmost vigor, in which he expects to be seconded by the zeal and 
valor of the troops. 

His Majesty and the nation have their eyes fix’d upon the opera- 
tions of this great fleet and army: their union and mutual good incli- 
nations promise success, neither side it is hoped will be wanting in 
their best endeavour to deserve it. 

The troops must pay exact obedience to all orders and they may 
be assured of the most impartial justice. 
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It is recommended to them to live in great friendship and harmony, 
to assist each other and to carry on publick business as becomes (illeg- 
ible) to do honor to themselves and to their country by their behaviour. 

A sufficient quantity of provisions and stores of all kinds are come 
in the fleet: no care or attention will be wanting for the subsistence 
and preservation of the troops such as our situation will allow of. There 
will be an hospital and in time it is hop’d there will be fresh meat for 
the sick or wounded men, and it is not doubted but the commanders 
of corps. will in every respect have due regard to health and welfare of 
their soldiers : on the other hand the least murmur or complaint against 
any part of duty will be check’d with great severity and any backward- 
ness in sight of the enemy will be punished with immediate death. 

If any man is villain enough to desert his Colours and go to the 
enemy, he shall be excepted in the capitulation and hang’d with infamy 
as a traitor. 

When any of our troops are to attack the French Regular forces 
they are to march close up to them, discharge their pieces loaded with 
two bullets, and then rush upon them with their bayonets, and the 
commander of the Highlanders may, when he sees occasion, order his 
corps to run upon them with their drawn swords. 

A body of light troops are now training to oppose the Indians, 
Canadians and other painted savages of the island, who will entertain 
them in their own way and preserve the women and children of the 
army from their unnatural barbarity. Indians, spur’d on by-our in- 
veterate enemy the French, are the only brutes and cowards in the 
creation who were ever known to exercise their crueltys upon the sex, 
and to scalp and mangle the poor sick soldiers and defenceless women. 
When the light troops have by practice and experience acquir’d as 
much caution and circumspection as they have spirit and activity these 
howling barbarians will fly before them. 

The army under the fire and protection of the fleet will land, 
perhaps if the wind favors, in the face of the enemy, or we may attempt 
it perhaps at different parts of the island, that by dividing their forces 
we may be sure to succeed somewhere. 

_ When the troops, artillery, stores, &c., are all landed, in which 
the troops must exert themselves to assist, the business is half done. 

The camp ‘will’ be slightly intrenched or pallissaded that the men 
may be quiet in their tents, and that the convoys may not be expos’d 
to the shot of a miserable lurking mickmack whose trade is not war but 
murder. 

The troops may expect some cannon shot and a feeble opposition 
at landing, but those and other obstacles the British Grenadiers sup- 
ported by the battalions will easily overcome. 

If any body of men are detatch’d to get footing to the eastward of 
the harbour, the commander when he has landed his men must possess 
himself advantageously and send immediate to the Admiral and General 
of his situation. 

Officers must be extremely vigilant in their duty throughout the 
whole campaign and obstinate in defence of any post committed to 
their charge. 
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Drunkenness in general is forbid, but a man that is drunk on any 
part of his duty will be punish’d without mercy. 

The commanding officers of regiments shall be answerable for the 
behaviour of their sutlers and that nothing be sold by them that may 
hurt the men, or indeed induce disorder and irregularity in the army; 
the General will encourage a market for provisions, beer and other 
necessarys for the troops. No person whatsoever shall presume to 
sutle in the army without his particular permission. 


It is strictly ordered that the soldiers of all regiments do pay the | 


same respect and obedience to the officers of other corps as to their own. 
Distinctions of the sort is inconsistent with His Majesty’s service and 
not to be permitted in a well disciplin’d army. 

The pioneers of the army will be pay’d the usual allowance when 
they work upon the trenches and batterys, sap or mines, and when 
volunteers are wanted for any act of vigor the General will pay and 
reward them in proportion to their merit and behaviour. 

Great care must be taken of the arms and ammunition and such 
reparations made to the firelocks as may be requisite, a constant fire 
from the trenches will destroy the arms unless there be continual repairs. 

Reports are to be made to the colonels commanding brigades by 
the regiments under their orders and by the colonels to the Brigadier 
commanding the wings. 

2 Major Barry is Major of Brigade of the Right Wing and Major 
Dobson of the Left. 

The subaltern officers’ servants are to do all dutys with them, and 
a captain shall only exempt one man of his company from the duty of 
the siege. 

’ As the air of Cape Breton is moist and foggy there must be a 
particular attention to the fire arms upon duty that they may be kept 
dry and always fit for use, and the Light Infantry should fall upon 
some method to secure these arms from the dews and droping of the 
trees when they are in search of the enemy. 

The commander of the light troops must teach his corps to attack 
and defend themselves judiciously, always endeavouring to get upon 
the enemy’s flank, and equally watchful to prevent their surrounding 
them. They must be instructed to choose good posts and to lay them- 
selves in ambuscade to advantage, to be alert, silent, vigilant and 
obedient, ready at all times to turn out without the least noise or the 
seast confusion. They must always march in files and generally fight 
in a single rank pushing at the enemy when they see them in confusion 
and that the ground favors their efforts, never persue with too much 
eagerness nor to give way except a very great unequality of numbers. 

The signais to row ashore will be three guns from the ‘‘ Suther- 
land,’’ repeated from the Admiral. 

Altho’ Highlanders, Light Infantry and Irregulars are a separate 
attack upon the Left, yet when they land they are to consider them- 
selves part of the Left Wing and immediately under the command of 
 Brigadier-General Lawrence. 

The Field Officers of the right attack for the Grenadiers, Colonel 
+ Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, Major Farquhar, and Major 

urray. 


\ 
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Detachment of the Right Wing, Colonel Burton, Colonel Forster, 
Major Prevost and Major Darby. 

The officers of the center attack or detachment of the Left are 
Colonel Wilmot, Lieut.-Colonel Handfield, Major Hamilton, and 
Major Hussey. 

All the remaining Field Officers of the army are to come ashore 
with the second disembarkation. 

As Braggs’ regiment is to be detatched for particular duty they 
are not to furnish Grenadiers for the Right attack, and the whole High- 
landers is to be employ’d with the Light Infantry and Irregulars on 
the Left. 

Captain Amherst and Captain Darcey are appointed to act as 
Aid de Camps to Major-General Amherst. 

Lieutenant Tonge of General Warburton’s regiment is to attend 
on the Deputy Quarter-Master-General on the landing of the troops. 

Colonel Frazier’s Company of Grenadiers in the ‘‘ Princess 
Amelia’s’’ boats will row to join their own regiment. Gabarus Bay 
is about three leagues by sea from the Harbour of Louisbourg to the 
south west of it. 


Sunday, 4th.—A hard gale and foggy, the ‘‘ Trent’? struck, un- 
ship’d her rudder, made repeated Signals of distress, got off with great 
difficulty, assistance being given her by the other ships. The trans- 
ports in danger of driving ashore suffer’d much in their cables and 
anchors. . 

General Orders. 


As the surf is so great that the disposition of landing in three 
divisions cannot take place, and the men of war cannot be carried near 
enough to the shore of the bay within the White Point to cover the 
landing there, the General not to lose a moment of time has thought 
proper to order that an attack be made upon the little intrenchments 
within the fresh water cove with four companys of Grenadiers followed 
by the Light Infantry and Irregulars, who are to be supported by the 
Highland regiment and those of the remaining eight companys of 
Grenadiers, that no body, Regulars or Irregulars, may dare stand 
before them. These detatchments are to be commanded by Brigadier- 
General Wolfe. © — 

The detatchments of the Left Wing under Brigadier-General 
Lawrence are to draw up as was before ordered behind the frigates of 
the center attack, in readiness if the weather permits to run ashore upon 
the opposite beach, or if not to follow the Grenadiers when it is judg’d 
necessary. 

The Right Wing to draw up to the right, as in the orders of 
yesterday opposite to the bay, that is, on this side of the White Point 
to fix the enemy’s attention, or to follow the troops of the Left Wing 
when they shall receive orders for that purpose. 

The boats of this division are to keep out a mile and a half or two 
miles distant from the land, extending in a considerable length of line. 

As the Grenadiers are now to assemble towards the Left instead of 
the Right, the captains must be attentive to the red flag in Brigadier 
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General Wolfe’s boat, which is to be the center of their line, and range 
themselves accordingly. 

The detatchments of the Right Wing must have the same attention 
to Brigadier-General Whitmore’s flag and those of the Left Wing to 
Brigadier-General Lawrence’s flag, and the whole to assemble at the 
different posts immediately after the signal is made to prepare to land. 

The four oldest companys of Grenadiers are to attack first, the 
Royal and Forbes’ under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher 
in a little bay upon the right, Amherst’s and Whitmore’s under the 
command of Major Murray in another little bay upon the left. The 
Field Officers and Captains will receive their particular instructions 
from Brigadier General Wolfe. 

They must avoid huddling together and running into a lump, in 
such a situation they are a fair mark for their adversaries and are not 
able to employ their arms to purpose. 

When these men use their powder horns to load they must take 
particular care not to put too much powder into their pieces, and to have 
paper ready or tow to charge within proper portions, the evolutions 
and movements of these bodys or the ready forming in a variety of 
situations will be regulated hereafter. i 

The commanding officers of regiments, captains of companys and 
other officers are to read and explain to the men all the orders that 
concern them, taking great care to inform them of every part of their 
duty, and showing them upon all occasions examples worthy of their 
imitation. 

The army is to land and attack the French in three different bodys 
end at three different places. All the Grenadiers and detatchments of 
the Right Wing land upon the right in the bay within the White Point, 
the Light Infantry, Irregulars and Highlanders are to land in the fresh 
water cove in order to take the enemy in flank and rear and cut some 
of them off from the town. 

The men of war are ordered to each of those places to scour the 
port and protect the troops at their landing, the Grenadiers are to draw 
up as they lay in their brigades upon the right of the right attack, and . 
to rendezvous in a line behind a boat with a red flag in which Brigadier- 
General Wolfe will be. 

The detatchments of the Right Wing are to assemble in a line as 
they are in the brigades behind a boat with a white flag, where 
Brigadier-General Whitmore will be. 

The detatchments of the Left Wing are to rendezvous in the same 
manner behind a boat with a blue flag, where Brigadier-General 
Lawrence will command. 

The Highlanders, Light Infantry and Irregulars are to rendezvous 
to the right of the island lying before the fresh water cove to be ready to 
row in the cove when the signal is given. 

After the Grenadiers are landed and have taken post along the 
intrenchments the Light Infantry are to land, push forward into the 
wood and force the enemy’s Irregulars. to retire. 


Monday, 5th.—Very foggy and a great, surge. 
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Tuesday, 6th.—Rain and fog. . It was thought proper on an 
appearance of change of weather to make an attempt of landing the 
troops, the signal made, the boats they debark’d in row’d near the 
shore, but Captain Gambier who was sent to reconoitre the beach 
reporting that the surge was too high and a violent shower of rain 
coming on the troops were ordered to reimbark. 

Wednesday, 7th.—The fog cleared, discover’d a chain of works 
that the French had all along the shore. Surge continued still high. 

Bragg’s regiment detach’d by the mouth of the harbour in the 
small craft in which they came down the Bay of Fundy to make a show 
of landing at Lorambic and draw the enemy’s attention that way; 
cannonaded as they got near Louisbourg from the Barbet Batterys 
towards the sea. 


General Orders. 


If the surf should be so great that the troops cannot land this after- 
noon the General intends to attack the enemy to-morrow at the dawn 
of day unless the weather is so bad as to make it impracticable. 

The boats are to assemble in three divisions as before, the Right 
Wing at the ‘‘ Violet,’’ transport, where there will be three lights hung 
upon the off side near the water’s edge. 

The Left Wing at the ‘‘ St. George’s,’’ transport, with two lights 
hung in the same manner. 

The rendezvous of the Grenadiers, &c., will be at the ‘‘ Neptune,”’ 
transport, where a single light will be hung out. 

As the General’s intentions are to surprise the French as well as 
to attack them, he depends upon the care and vigilance of the officers 
commanding transports that his orders be strictly comply’d with. ° 

The troops are to be in their boats at two o’clock exactly. 

No lights are to be shew’d in any of the transports except the signals 
above mentioned after twelve o’clock at night, and there must be a 
profound silence throughout the army, and above all the firing of a 
single musquet must be avoided. 

The men of war’s boats will be sent to their respective transports 


‘by one in the morning. 


The General is sufficiently convinced of the good disposition of the 
troops by what he has already seen; he desires they will not hollow or 
cry out at landing, but be attentive to the commands of their officers, 
by which they can be never put into confusion or fail of success. Their 
officers will lead them directly to the enemy. 

If the Admiral or General should think proper to alarm the enemy 
in the beginning of the night, the troops are to take no notice but to 
prepare themselves to obey their orders. 


Thursday, 8th.—At the hour appointed the boats attended the 
transports, the troops debark’d and found, according to orders, men 
of war stationed to cover the landing in the following manner :— 

The ‘‘ Sutherland’? and ‘‘ Squirrel’? on the right near «White 
Point, the ‘‘ Kennington ”’ and ‘‘ Hallifax Snow ”’ on the left near the 
cove the Grenadiers, &c., were to land, and the ‘‘ Gramont,’”’ ‘* Diana”’ 
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and ‘‘ Shannon ”’ in the center. At the dawn they began a most heavy 
cannonade on the enemy’s works on shore, they making a feeble return 
and throwing shells at the boats, at the same time lining their entrench- 
ments. 

When the fire from the ships was thought sufficient the signal was 
made for the Grenadiers, &c., to row into the cove, which they accord- 
ingly did. The enemy began a very hot fire of musquetry and swivels 
in front from their intrenchments, and the same with grape from their 
batterys in flank. After standing this some time still rowing for the 
shore, a small body of the Light Infantry, commanded by Lieutenants 
Hopkins, Brown and Ensign Grant of the 35th Regiment, seeing a 
convenient place on the right of the cove that is free from the enemy’s 
fire, the surge being equally or more violent than in the cove, made for 
it, and getting ashore, were soon followed by the whole, came: upon 
the flank and back of the enemy, drove them, and Brigadier General 
Wolfe with a small body, persued within cannonade of the town. 

The Right and Left Wings landed afterwards and were follow’d by 
the second embarkation. The line was form’d and march’d nearer the 
town, lay’d out the encampment for the army, every corps taking up 
their own ground. 


The loss we sustained this day was :— 


Kill’d. 
Of Amherst’s, Lieutenant Nicholson, 4 sergeants, 1 corporal and 
38; of the whole, 21 with the above mentioned officer of the 15th were 
drowned, a shot of the enemy taking place sunk their boat. Of the 
Highlanders Captain Baillie and Lieutenant Cuthbert. 


Wounded. 


Five lieutenants, 2 sergeants, 1 corporal and 51 privates. The 
officers’ names were, of the Royals, Lieutenants Fitsymonds, Bailey 
and Fenton; of Whitmore’s, Lieutenant Butler; of the Highland Regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Frazier who, with Fenton, afterwards died of their 
wounds. ¢ 

Of the Rangers, Ensign Cruthers and 3 privates kill’d, 1 wounded 
and 1 missing. 

On the enemy’s side, 2 captains of Grenadiers and two lieutenants 
with about 70 Regulars, Canadians, &c., were made prisoners, 1 officer 
kill’d with an Indian chieff and several other men. 

Took from the French three 24 pounders, seven 9, seven 6, fourteen 
swivels and two mortars, which were plac’d along the shore and a 
continuation of the intrenchment to prevent our landing, with ammuni- 
tion, tools and stores of all kinds. 

The obstacles the troops had to surmount landing was an enemy 
posted to the greatest advantage: their intrenchments being 15 feet 
above high mark, the approaches to which was render’d impracticable 
by large trees being lay’d very thick together upon the beach all 
round the cove, their branches laying towards the sea the distance of 
20 yards in some places and 30 in others between their lines and the 
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water’s edge. Then the surge was extremely violent, most of our 
boats being stav’d and the rocks coming out so far that the greatest 
part of the army landed to their middle in water. Many were much 
hurt, others crush’d to pieces, being carried away by the surge and the 
boats driving over them with the return of it. 

Had the enemy permitted the troops of the left attack to have 
landed in the cove, they must have certainly put it out of our power 
to have troubled them afterwards, as by reserving their fire till then 
in all probability they would have put us in confusion and we after- 
wards must have been at their mercy, the advantage mention’d giving 
them so much superiority. 

Colonel St. Julien commanded the French lines, which consisted 
of about 3,000 Regulars and Irregulars, 1,500 of which were posted 
at the landing place. 

A French officer with his party posted at some of the batterys 
surrendered to some of our flying parties, being cut off from the town. 

Sir Charles Hardy, who had sail’d from Hallifax the latter end of 
March with 9 ships of the line and some frigates with troops on board to 
block up and cruize off the harbour of Louisbourg, join’d Admiral 
Boscawen. 

- Orders. 


The picketts to lay out all night and be posted by the Field 
Officers in front but chiefly in the rear of the camp, and all the outposts 
to be called in except the detatchment with Colonel Burton who was 
posted at the landing place. 


Friday, 9th.—Bragg’s regiment return’d clearing the encampment. 
The surf so high that very’ few tents or baggage of the army could be 
landed. 

Orders. 

If there are any French prisoners.they are to be brought to Major- 
General Amherst in the rear of the center of the army. 

All the tools that may have been taken at the different posts of 


the enemy to be collected in the rear of the Royals. 


Lieutenant Tonge will mark out the ground in the rear of the 
corps where it may be necessary to throw up any works, which each 
regiment will do for themselves, taking half of the interval to secure 
the whole rear of the camp. 

The 1st Brigade consists of the Royals, Hopsons, Lawrence’s, 
Webb’s and Whitmore’s. 

The 2nd of Bragg’s, Anstruther’s, Frazer’s, Warburton’s and 
Amherst’s. 

The 3rd of Forbes’, Lascelles’, Monckton’s and Otway’s. 

Brigadier-General Whitmore to have the inspection of the Ist 
Brigade, Brigadier-General Lawrence the 2nd and Brigadier-General 
Wolfe of the 3rd. 

The Major General in camp is in the center of the army, the 
Brigadier-Generals in the center of their brigades. 


I2 
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The Brigade Majors in the rear of the centre of the army. 

Orderly time at 10 o’clock. 

All the Standing Orders given out by His Royal Highness the 
Duke, of the duty in camp, to be strictly obey’d. 

Saturday, 1oth.—Still clearing our camp, pitching tents and get- 
ting our baggage on shore, which was attended with great trouble on 
account of the surge, it being equally violent as at the place we landed. 

Began to throw up the works in the rear as order’d yesterday. 

A captain of a man of war order’d daily to inspect and direct the 
landing of all the stores, artillery, &c. 

Sir Charles Hardy with 7 or 8 ships sail’d from Gabarus and 
anchored off the mouth of the harbour. 

Sunday, 11th.—The army employ’d in the same manner as yester- 
day, with the addition of beginning to make roads through the camp 
and to the cove where the artillery, &c., was landing. 

A sergeant major and 4 men of Fisher’s Regiment of Volontaires 
Etrangers deserted from the enemy, said that the garrison was not more 
than 3,000, and including everybody that could bedr arms not 
5,000, that we might expect a good many if not the whole of their 
regiment, they not liking a service in which they had been trepan’d, 
that the enemy had destroyed the Grand and Light House Batteries and 
call’d in all their outposts. 

Some light artillery and stores were landed. 


Orders of the 1oth. 


When the rear of the army are sufficiently secur’d against incur- 
sions of the barbarians, two or three small detachments will be guard 
enough for each regiment. 

All the tents taken at the different posts which were abandoned by 
the enemy to be collected by Lieutenant Lesly and given to the five 
companys of Rangers. f 

The Grenadiers are to do duty entirely by themselves except the . 
camp duty. 

Orders of this day—Morning. 


The Grenadiers of Otway’s, Hopson’s, Warburton’s, and Las- 
celles’ are order’d to hold themselves in readiness to march. 


Evening, 7 0’clock.’ 


Four hundred of the Light Infantry and Rangers are to march 
this night and take post in the woods round the upper part of the north 
east harbour, there lay in ambush and cover the march of a detachment 
of the army which will be order’d to take post at Lorambic, at the 
end of the north east harbour, and upon the Light House Point. 

The detachment to consist of four companys of Grenadiers who 
were mentioned this morning to hold themselves in readiness to march 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hale of the 47th Regiment, 
and of the following number of men to be detach’d from every corps :— 
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Rank and 























Corps. Captains. | Subalterns. | Sergeants. | Drummers. file. 
Ist .. des 1 3 4 2 90 
15th ... ve 1 3 4 2 90 
17th ... cee 1 3 4 2 100 
22nd 1 3 4 2 90 
35th ... 1 2 3 2 50 
40th ... 1 2 3 2 80 
45th ... 1 3 4 2 90 
47th ... 1 3 4 2 90 
48th ... 1 3 4 2 100 
58th ae 1 2 3 - ed 
ind Batt. 1 3 4 
60th | 3rd “ 1 3 4 2 90 
63rd ... re eve ov 2 6 8 4 200 
eh Sy le 53 28 1,220 








These 1,220 men are to be put into three battalions, the 1st to be 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Morrice, the 2nd of Lieutenant 
Colonel Rollo, the 3rd of Major Ross. 

The detatchments of the right brigade are the 1st Battalion, those of 
the left are the 2nd, and those of the center the 3rd. 

The Grenadiers are to be the van guard of their detatchment, pre- 
ceded only by some of the Light Infantry. They are to be form’d 
into battalions on the left of each brigade and march from thence by 
the left by files to the general place of rendezvous, the rear rank of 
each regiment is to serve as Light Infantry for their own corps and 
to move in a single file upon the left of the march, about 50 or 60 yards 
from the line. 

This detatchment is to have 40 rounds of ammunition, as many 
hatchets as can be spar’d from the regiments, at the rate of a hatchet per 
man, or one for every two men at least, 6 days’ provisions, tents and 
camp necessarys for every eight men. The officers must be contented 
with soldiers’ tents, till better provision can be made for them. 

The whole to assemble in the front of Amherst’s to-morrow by five 
in the morning, but so as not to be perceiv’d by the town or ships in 
the harbour. °° 

The whole of this detatchment from the Line to be under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General James Wolfe. 


Monday, 12th.—At two o’clock the Light Infantry and Rangers 
under the command of Major Scott march’d according to orders. 

About 5 General Wolfe and the 4 companys and detatchment 
follow’d to take possession of the Light House Battery. 

The regulation of our march strictly kept up to and without any 
interruption, a thick fog favor’d us from the cannonade of 5 ships of the 
line and some frigates that were in the harbour, heard very plain the 
noise they made on board in the course of their duty. 

About 2 o’clock came to our ground, two small encampments with 
the tents pitch’d, some provisions and tools remain’d. 
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The shore intrench’d in the same manner as heretofore describ’d, 
two pieces of cannon with their trunnions knock’d off on the flank of 
a cove where the stores, &c., for this little army were to be landed, 
three eight pounders in the upper encampment, two of which were 
spiked. 

: The detatchment that was order’d to Lorambic march’d under 
Captain Sutherland of the 45th Regiment. They found a great quan- 
tity of salt fish, a small encampment and one piece of cannon. 

Left that ordered to be posted at the head of the north east harbour, 
on our way, under the command of Major Ross of the 48th Regiment. 

General Wolfe having reconoitred the Light House Point, the 
detatchment encamp’d about 4 o’clock and the Light Infantry and 
Rangers returned to the Grand Camp. 

Several vessels with artillery, ammunition, &c., cover’d by the 
‘*Diana’’ and ‘‘ Hunter” anchor’d off the cove. 

Part of the intrenchments pull’d down to make a communication 
between the cove and encampment. 

The tools left by the enemy were collected and amounted to a 
considerable number. 

The enemy fir’d a shot or two from the ships on seeing some of 
our people walking backwards and forwards about the Light House. 

Tuesday, 13th.—At daybreak a road began from the cove for 
drawing artillery to the Point and along the shore opposite the har- 
bour where it was intended batterys should be erected. 

About 9 o’clock an alarm in camp, occasioned by a message from 
Major Ross that a large party of French were advancing towards this 
post, upon which the Grenadier companys, with a detatchment from the 
Line, march’d to sustain them. But it turn’d out that the enemy’s 
intentions were only to burn some houses they had neglected when 
the Grand Battery and other buildings were sett fire to on the day we 
landed. On the execution of their design they retir’d to the garrison, 
our troops return’d to camp and continued the work began this morning. 

A great fire of musquetry on the right suppos’d to be a sally 
from the town, and so it prov’d—a party of about 300 came out but 
was drove back by the Light Infantry with the loss of five kill’d 
and 40 wounded; it ended with a cannonade from the ramparts. 
Pickets from the Line march’d, but the affair was over before they 
could get up. Lieuts. Allen of the 35th and Lilly of the goth were 
wounded. 

. The fire from the Island Battery rather incommoding our camp, 
the tents were struck, and about 9 o’clock the Line march’d to a 
place of more security. The Grenadiers remain’d. 

The right were employ’d making roads and finishing the works 
in the rear of their corps in the day, and at night threw up a redoubt 
on a hill by the water side $ a mile in the front of the Royals. 

Wednesday, 14th.—At daybreak the four companys struck their 
tents; while on their march receiv’d an order to sustain Major Ross’s 
post, who had notice from the Rangers that a body of the enemy 
appear’d to move that way, but before the Grenadiers join’d them, 
spe 53 ae was countermanded and they encamp’d on the right 
of the Line. 
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The enemy tow’d a sloop mounting two 32 pounders on her 
bows, under cover of the Island Battery to annoy our landing of 
stores and play on the men of war and transports. She fir’d for 
some hours without doing any damage, went back to the fleet and 
came to her station again in the afternoon, continued firing for an 
hour and half, return’d by the ships of war, but to little purpose, 
there being great difference in the weight of metal, the shot of the 
sloop going over and the others not above the third of the way, 
neither was it in their power to approach nearer without exposing 
themselves to a hot and unequal fire from the battery on the island. 
The ‘‘Diana’’ had six men kill’d and wounded on board of her. 
She with the ‘‘ Hunter,’’ sloop, convoy’d transports that came round 
from Gabarus Bay with artillery, ammunition, &c., anchor’d off a 
convenient cove to the eastward of the Light House for the getting 
these stores on shore. 

Several cannon and mortars landed this nfght. 

The right continued still to work on their roads and landing 
stores. Three redoubts began last night on the eminence from 
tight to left to secure a communication in the front of the camp. 

A flag of truce from the enemy. 

Thursday, 15th.—Large partys at work in landing and draw- 
ing artillery, carrying fascines and picketts to the places where the bat- 
teries were to be, cutting sods at the Light House and filling sandbags; 
cannonading and some shells thrown from the island at these partys 
going backwards and forwards and those employ’d on the spot. 


Orders Given on the Right. 


Whenever a drummer may be sent from the town of Louisbourg 

he shall be stop’d by the first centry of whatever advanc’d post he 
may come to, and the officer commanding at that post will send the 
letter or letters to the General, keeping the drummer so that he can- 
not see any of our works or the camp till the answer of the General 
is return’d. 
If the Governor should send an officer with a letter, who may 
say he is order’d to deliver his dispatches to the General himself 
and will not give them to anyone else, he shall not on any account 
whatsoever be permitted to advance through any of our posts, but 
shall be kept till he delivers his dispatches and remain there for 
an answer: or if he persists in not sending them, he shall be kept 
at the outpost where he cannot see our works or camp, and the officer 
commanding at the outpost to send a report of it to the General. 

A market is to be establish’d at the center of the Line in the 
rear of Lascelles’ and Monckton’s. No provisions or liquors of any 
kind shall be permitted to be sold.at any place but at the fix’d market. 

All officers who make reports of any motions of the enemy to 
the General, the Brigadier General of the day, or any superior officer, 
are desired if possible to make in writing, particularly what they see 
themselves, and specifying anything they report of what others may 
have seen and reported to them. 
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Two deserters of the Volontaires Etrangers came into Grand 


Camp, confirm the enemy’s loss in the skirmish of the 13th. 


Friday, 16th.—Continuation of the works, carried on with all 
possible dispatch: four mortars with a quantity of provisions and 
stores sent round from Gabarus Bay. A vessel dispatched from this 
post with an officer of each corps on board for the baggage, &c., of 


this army. 

The right still at work on the redoubts began the 13th. This 
day landed artillery, provisions, &c. 

Saturday, 17th.—The Line employ’d in the same manner as 
yesterday. The enemy cannonading and throwing shells as usual. 
Two eight inch mortars and three royals sent to this post. Strong 
parties at work on the batteries at night. . 

Sunday, 18th.—Landing howitzers. The ‘‘Echo,’’ frigate of 32 
guns, bound to Quebec with stores and provisions, brought in by the 
“‘Juno.’’ She got out of the harbour by favor of a dark foggy night 
and a brisk gale which drove Sir Charles Hardy and his squadron 
to sea. 

At night drawing cannon, mortars, howitzers and royals, also 
carrying shot and shells to the batterys, for the compleating of which 
parties were at work, using all possible expedition. 

Some 24 pounders landed on the right: the road for their artil- 
lery and in the front of their I ine carried on by large working parties. 
Several of the transports men made prisoners by the Indians at the 
head of Gabarus Bay. 

Orders for the evening gun being fir’d this day at sun setting. 

Monday, 19th.—Sir Charles Hardy’s squadron return’d to their 
station off the harbour’s mouth. The vessel arriv’d with the neces- 
sarys of this army. 

Between nine and ten this night several batteries of cannon, 
mortars, howitzers and royals were open’d against the island and 
shipping in the harbour. 

The Bomb Battery consisted of 2 thirteen .1ch, 2 of eight and 
6 royals, some distance from them were 2 eight inch howitzers, add 
to these, bafteries of 1, 2 and 3 pieces of cannon, each 12 and 24 
pounders, which with those mention’d before made 7 properly dis- 
pos’d of along the shore from the Light House. 

The whole Line march’d to sustain these batteries in case the 
enemy should lead and attack them in front. Four picketts mov’d half 
a mile beyond the left wing of the Grand Army between them and 
Major Ross’s post. Major Scott and a body of Light Infantry were 
posted with orders to secure the communication to the end of the 
North East Harbour by placing small parties properly, and be readv 
to attack and fall on flank of detachments that might attempt to land 
or come out of the town on that side to attack General Wolfe in 
flank: and that, on seeing a rocket fir’d on the hill by the Careening 
Wharff which would be answer’d by one of Sir Charles’ squadron, 
and a third from the center redoubt, to light fires on the back of 
the hills behind the Grand Battery, making all the shew he could 
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of having a large body of troops there, and to inform the officer 
commanding picketts of anything extraordinary that might happen, 
who was to report it immediately to Brigadier Lawrence, who was to 
support if necessary. 

To confuse and draw the enemy’s attention different ways they 
fir’d from the right towards the cover’d way. 

A road began by the parties at Grand Camp by which artillery, 
stores, &c., were to be transported to an eminence call’d Green Hill, 
conveniently situated for erecting batterys against the town. 

The fire from the batteries open’d, continued very smart all night, 
was equally return’d from the shipping after they had recov’d their 
surprize. The island added to their cannonade as brisk a bombard- 
ment as two mortars would allow them. 

Tuesday, 2oth.—A warm fire on both sides. In the evening 
drawing artillery. At night the mortar batteries play’d chiefly on 
the island, the ships having warp’d in 600 yards nearer the town. The 
enemy burnt an old vessell in the harbour. 

The right attack carrying on the works they began yesterday. 

Wednesday, 21st.—Bombarding the island, who return’d the fire 
from cannon and mortars. The ships added a warm cannonade upon 
our batteries, but without any material effect. 

They fir’d several shot into the left of the Grand Camp, as did 
the garrison upon the redoubts, and into the right wing. 

The parties of this camp were employ’d in landing stores, &c., 
At night they threw up a redoubt between those on the right and 
center to defend the road making for the artillery. 

Thursday, 22nd.—It being ordered that a battery of six 24 pounders 
should be erected at the Light House Point for the entire destruction 
of the defences of the island, 400 men under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Hale began this work at daybreak this morning. 

Foggy weather gave the parties on the right an opportunity of 
finishing the redoubt began last night. They also continued the 
work on the roads and erected a blockhouse to secure the communi- 
cation to the Light House. 

Friday, 23rd.—A Grenadier company us’d all dispatch in for- 
warding the work. of the Light House Battery. An indulgence to 
the 400 men who were volunteers for the erecting of it. Work of 
another (to play on the shipping) carried on situated beyond Major 
Ross’s post in going to the Grand Battery from General Wolfe’s 
camp intended for 4 pieces of cannon, but never more than a 12 and 
24 pounder were planted on it: a brisk fire was kept on it by the 
French men of war. The same from the island on our parties going 
backwards and forwards to the six gun battery. 

The parties of the Grand Camp began the epaulment, a work 
of a quarter of a mile in length, nine feet high and sixteen broad 
for covering and facilitating the approaches to the town by the Green 
Hill. They had twelve 24 pounders and seven 12s in their park of 
artillery. 

Saturday, 24th.—Strong parties still at work on the batteries.. The 
island fir’d at the Light House Point by daybreak, and the shipping 
at the new work beyond Major Ross’s post. 
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The right employd as yesterday, found great difficulty in carry- 
ing on the epaulment, it being upon a wet morass. They were to make 
their road and throw up this work with earth brought distant from 
the place. 

General Orders. 

The officers of the army on board His Majesty’s Ships ‘‘ Terrible ’’ 
and ‘‘ Northumberland ’’ are order’d to join their corps, and both the 
officers and soldiers are likewise to join their corps from on board 
His Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Captain.”’ 

These detatchments went on board at Halifax before the ‘‘ Grand 
Armament ”’ sailed. 


Sunday, 25th.—The Light House Battery open’d at break of day 
with five 24 pounders. A Serjeant of Warburton’s kill’d not far from it 
by a shot from the ships, another from the island broke an iron piece 
of ordnance. The Half Moon Battery at Point Mirepoix and the men 
of war kept a constant fire on the battery on the point, but with 
little success, as the distance is great. 

Monday, 26th.—At 1 this morning the four companys with the 
detatchments of Ambherst’s and Anstruther’s, as also Gfaham’s 
Rangers, march’d from the Light House Point and took post to the 
westward of the Grand Battery in order to fortify a camp and erect a 
battery against the shipping, they having warp’d close under the town 
out of the reach of our other works. 

Continued all day in intrenching and covering our camp from the 
fire of the ships which was very hot, but fortunately without effect, 
a redoubt threw up on the right of the intrenchment and another on 
an eminence adjacent. ' : 

A party of the enemy came out to sett fire to the blockhouse 
and met with success as far as getting a barrel of pitch into it, its 
guard were too weak for resisting so large a party, but being speedily 
reinforc’d by detatchments from Grand Camp forc’d the enemy to retire. 

This night the right attack took possession of Green Hill, and a 
large party of workmen were empioy’d: 

Tuesday, 27th.—Continuing the work of the entrenchment and 
redoubts. Three Grenadiers of the 47th dangerously wounded by 
cannon shot. 

The embrazures of the east end of the Island Battery very much 
shatter’d, and by their not firing anything but shells since four in 
the afternoon of the 25th gave reason to imagine all the guns on that 
side were dismounted. 

A constant fire from the ships and garrison on the working parties 
of General Amherst’s camp. A 24 pounder lost in bringing on shore. 
Five hundred Marines landed and took post at Kennington Cove. 

Wednesday, 28th.—Finishing our works, and at night a battery 
for 5 pieces of cannon began, as also one for mortars. 

It being very dark and foggy, the enemy under cover of it sunk 
four large ships at the entrance of the harbour. 

Thursday, 29th.—Work of the batterys carrying on, a Grenadier 
of the goth kill’d in his tent by a shot from the ships whose fire 
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was very hot, but rather abated towards the evening by a 13 inch 
shell taking place in one of them who had kept up the principal 
eannonade. The crew were put into great confusion and us’d all 
dispatch in throwing her powder over-board. 

A man on the right killed and scalp’d by the Indians who were 
pursued and two killed. 

The work at the epaulment much interrupted by the enemy’s fire, 
particularly from ‘‘ L’Arethuse,’’ frigate, stationed as high up the 
harbour as the depth of water would permit with her broadside 
towards a low pass by which the troops were obliged to advance. 

Strong parties every night on the Green Hill cover’d by many 
picketts. 

Friday, 30th.—Sir Charles Hardy sail’d in quest of two French 
men of war that were seen in the offing. 

Some shells thrown from the island and cannonading from Point 
Mirepoix to the Light House at the parties there. 

Drawing cannon to our new post this night. 


Brigadier Wolfe’s Orders. 


When the batteries begin to play the enemy will probably throw 
shells into the camp, the detatchment is therefore to be in readiness 
to change their situation and to get out of the reach of any mischief. 

When the cannon and mortars are plac’d in battery, the Brigadier 
Proposes to carry on establishment nearer to the town and to take 
possession of two eminences not far from the West Gate to put them 
close within their fortifications, to force the frigate out of its present 
station and to assist in the attack of the place, in which undertaking 
he does not doubt but that the officers and soldiers will eo-operate 
with their usual spirit that they may have at least their share in the 
honor of this enterprize. 


Saturday, 1st July.—Two more vessels sunk at the harbour mouth, 
and the masts of the others cut away. About 6 o’clock this morning 
200 of the enemy came out of the garrison to get wood. The Light 
Infantry with a detatchment of Highlanders (who join’d us on our 
forming our present camp) march’d and soon oblig’d this party to 
give way, retreating from hill to hill, facing about at times and 
returning the smart fire of our troops. General Wolfe was in this 
skirmish and as usual in the most danger. Several men were wounded 
but none of consequence. 

_ At dusk the General with his Grenadier companys march’d and 
took post on the eminences mention’d in vesterday’s orders, within 
7 or 800 yards of the West Gate, were join’d by Braggs, and Webb’s 
Grenadiers, Highlanders and Light Infantry were advanc’d in front 
and upon the flanks, picketts from Grand Camp were form’d in rear. 
Before these things were properly settled it was near break of day, 
so we cover’d ourselves from the enemy’s sight by keeping at the 
bottom of the eminences, and lay on our arms. 

Skirmish on the right, a party of French attempted surprizing 
our workmen but were repulsed and drove back with great precipita- 
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tion to Cape Noir. The ramparts and ships kept up a hot fire all 
night on the advanc’d posts of this attack. 

Sunday, 2nd.—Continued on our arms all day. Skirmishing 
between the Light Infantry and straggling French, each one making 
a stone his breastwork. 10 o’clock at night the Grenadiers began a 
semi-circular redoubt on the commanding eminence. 

A hundred Marines sent on shore and join’d Genl. Wolfe’s army. 
The right carried on their lines and other works at the Green 
Hill with as much dispatch as possible. The epaulment very tedious 
on account of the reasons aforemention’d and the incessant fire of 
the frigate: frequent skirmishes this day between their advanc’d 
parties and those of the enemy. Several deserters from the latter 
within this day or two who were always sent on board the ships. 

Monday, 3rd.—By daybreak got ourselves pretty well cover’d. 
As soon as the enemy discover’d us they began a most violent can- 
nonade from the ships and west bastion and continued the whole 
day. The troops went on with their work and by 10 o’clock at night 
got the redoubt very near finish’d. It was capable of holding 4 or 
500 men and the parapet cannon shot proof; in the afternoon the 
French added to their fire a bombardment but providentially withall 
not a soul hurt. Other works carried on by the Highlanders on the 
left of the redoubt for the placing of 7 cohorns, royals, &c., in 
battery which were finished by the evening and began playing upon 
the frigate. At the same time the gun and mortar batteries at the 
Grenadier Camp (the name of that we left) open’d, the latter con- 
sisted of two thirteen and two eight inch mortars. At night parties 
employd in throwing up a redan on the eminence, advanc’d about 100 
yards nearer the town than that on which the redoubt was. Sir 
Charles Hardy returned to his station without. meeting with any 
success. Anstruther’s detatchment mov’d nearer us since the 1st of 
July and had some works in forwardness. - 

Very large parties of Grand Camp were kept at work, found 
great difficulty in landing stores occasion’d by the constant surff. 

Tuesday, 4th.—The work of the redan continued, a traverse began 
in the redoubt as a precaution against shells. A Grenadier of the 
35th and another of the 45th killed. The mortar battery at the Grena- 
dier camp played on the ships, they joining the town in a warm 
cafinonade on us. In the afternoon some shells thrown from the 
ramparts. 

The Grenadiers being much expos’d to the enemy’s fire General 
Wolfe thought proper to remove them, for which purpose he was 
pleased to give the following orders. 


Countersign—Foudroiand. 
The four companys of Grenadiers are to encamp behind the hills 


near where the advanc’d picketts were posted. 
One company to be constantly on duty in the redoubt, detatching 
a subaltern officer and 20 men to the redan. 
If the enemy should attack the redoubt Lieut.-Colonel Hale 
marches with two companys of Grenadiers more to defend it, and the 
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Highlanders are to reinforce it with 50 of their men. The fourth 
company marches to the right of the Highlanders along the bottom 
to attack the enemy’s rear and to endeavour to cut off their retreat 
to the town. 


At dusk they march’d and encamp’d in compliance to that part 
of the order; as for the companys of Braggs and Webb’s they joind 
their regiments on the right. 

A brisk cannonade was kept on the advanc’d works of General 
Amherst. 

Wednesday, 5th.—A battery of four 12 pounders, 1 howitzer and 
2 eight inch mortars open’d upon the men of war by daybreak from 
the vost Anstruther’s detatchment had taken. The batteries at the 
Grenadier camp play’d at the same time, and the 17 cohorns, &c., 
on the left of the redoubt. About 100 of the enemy came out towards 
our advance posts but return’d without attempting anything. A party 
of Light Infantry posted at the foot of a bridge over the LBarachois 
every night to prevent the French from crossing, retired at the dawn. 
The fire from the town and ships very smart the whole day, and at 
intervals shells thrown from the former. A gunner and matross 
kill’d at the batteries open’d this morning. 

The frigate whose fire had done so much mischief in retarding 
the works on the right and killing many men at the epaulment, being 
raked by Anstruther’s battery and a good deal hurt by the others, 
left her station about 8 o’clock this night and hawl’d under the town. 

Some sailors taken by the Indians beyond Grand Camp. 

Thursday, 6th.—The gun batteries at the Grenadier camp (where 
Major Ross now commanded, Captain Sutherland with Warburton’s 
detatchment having taken up his post at the head of the North East 
Harbour), Anstruther’s redoubt and Light House Point play’d all 
day, the two first at the ships with great success and the last at 
Mirepoix. The bomb batteries chiefly confin’d their fire to the town 
and many shells burst in it. A very brisk return from the ships 
on the batteries that fir’d on them, join’d by a cannonade from the 
ramparts. 

In the afternoon a flag of truce went out of the harbour to Sir 
Charles Hardy with necessarys, &c., for their officers that were 
prisoners. 

General Orders. 


The detatchment of Forbes’ regiment marches tomorrow to juin 
their corps. All the Highlanders are to join Captain McPherson at 
their new post. Captain Sutherland sends an officer and 20 men 
into the 4 gun battery to preserve the communication and keep a 
strict watch at and in the neighbourhood of this post that the enemy’s 
savages may do no mischief. 

The magazines for fascines, tools, picketts, and materials for 
platforms is to be in the hollow where the Highlanders is now 
encamped. 

As soon as it is dark the Highlanders are to draw the two light 
6 pounders and place them in a battery prepar’d for them upon the 
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right of the redan. One of the Artillery and some Marines are to 
serve these two pieces and their ammunition is to be deposited in 
the redan. The cohorn mortars are not to play any more at the 
shipping, but the 5 royals may be employ’d a day or two in the 
redoubt constructed by Anstruther’s and the Marines. 

The Marines are to do duty with the Corps of Artillery, by that 
means they will be able to keep their own batteries in constant repair. 
The Sappers are to be join’d by the Corps of Artillery to be immedi- 
ately under the directions and order of the Engineers, a list of the 
names to be given in to Captain Holland. 

Two 24 pounders to be added this night to the last battery, plat- 
forms to be prepar’d for these guns so that they may fire tomorrow 


morning. 


Friday, 7th.—The batteries very well servd against the shipping 
and some shells thrown into the town. The Grenadier company on 
duty in the redoubt and redan, strengthening those works daily by 
thickening the parapet and carrying a ditch round them. The troops 
at the Light House under the command of Colonel Morris of the 
17th were employed in forwarding things from thence to our different 
posts, drawing cannon, &c. 


Orders of this day. 


When Colonel Morris judges that 3 picketts are sufficient to move 
the stores from the cove to the camp he must join their corps, bring- 
ing with him the detatchment of General Hopson’s regiment. 

As the island is destroy’d, the frigate remov’d, and con- 
siderable damage done to the French Fleet so as to make escape 
difficult if not impossible, Brigadier Wolfe proposes to erect one great 
battery more which he hopes will ruin the fortifications in such a 
manner as to shorten the siege. A collection of fascines, picketts, 
timbers and platforms are forthwith to be made, and the work shall 
be divided to the different corps as to be easy to all. Any men who . 
choose to be employ’d in this work out of their turns of duty shall 
receive half a pint of rum with one fish and a shilling each. The 
merlins must be made with great care, the earth well ramm’d and 
proper precautions taken to construct a firm and durable work. The 
Admiral has sent four 32 pounders on shore for this battery and has 
order’d his own ship’s company to drag them to the blockhouse from 
whence they will be transported to the battery by a machine lately 
provided for that purpose. 


About g o’clock this morning a flag of truce from the town with 
letters for General Amherst desiring that the tents in which were the 
sick might not be fired on, but they being in a line with the battery 
at Mirepoix it could not have been hurt from the Light House Point, 
and further they would have had it in their power to make it a place 
of safety for their troops off duty and receptacle for magazine stores, 
so their request was refus’d, but as it never was intended the sick 
should be molested if clear of the works against the town, offer’d that 
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they might either put their sick on board a vessel and drop under 
Sir Charles Hardy’s stern, or on the island, letting our guard boats 
keep round it. Never heard of any answer being sent back to this 
proposal. ah 

Saturday, 8th.—The fire from our batteries, the town and shipping 
continued much as usual, parties employ’d cutting fascines for a 
battery between the Grenadier redoubt and Anstruther’s, mention’d 
in the orders of yesterday. 


Orders of this Day. 


The officers commanding at the batteries, either when they are 
constructed, repair’d, or in working the guns, are not to permit the 
soldiers to expose themselves unnecessarily. The lives of such brave 
men cannot be too carefully preservd for the publick service. 

The men who work’d upon the merlins yesterday under the 
enemy’s hottest fire will receive a little money and some refreshment 
from the General as a marck of his esteem. 

Whenever any dead bodies are found they are to be buried by 
the nearest detatchment and with that decency that humanity can 
require. : 

The orderly hours in this camp is 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
as the General must send to the Grand Army for the parade and 
orders it cannot be sooner. 

An officer of Grenadiers, an officer of Highlanders and an officer 
from the cove are to attend the Artillery, the Engineers, the Rangers, 
the Marines with Anstruther’s and send each a volunteer or serjeant to 
take the orders from Colonel Morris’s adjutant in this camp. __ 

An orderly man from each of these corps is to attend at Head 
Quarters and remain‘ with the brigadier’s guard till call’d for. 

A serjeant and 12 men of the Highlanders to join Lieut. Brown 
near the Barachois at dusk and return to their encampment at daylight. 

If the commanding officers of the different detatchments under the 
brigadier’s command think that any tents are crowded they may permit 
the soldiers to erect huts for their better convenience. 


The epaulment on the right pretty near finished, their working 
parties lessen’d on that account. An attack intended by the 
Grand Army, but prevented by the enemy making a sortie about 
11 o'clock this night from Cape Noir. They pass’d an advanc’d 
party and carried a redan in which were posted the Grenadiers of 
Forbes’s, who, by the remissness of the guard advanc’d, were rather 
surpriz’d. Major Murray of the 45th commanded three companies 
of Grenadiers to sustain some work adjacent, detach’d part of them, 
who behav’d very well, forcing the enemy out of the redan which 
they had begun to demolish, and other troops coming oblig’d them 
to retreat under the ramparts from whence they kept up a brisk cannon- 
ade. This sortie was made by five picketts supported by a detatch- 
ment of six or 700 men, the most of them much in liquor. Col. 
Bastide rec’d a contusion. 
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Sunday, 9th.—At daybreak the enemy desir’d a truce to bury 
their dead. Our loss in this affair was Lord Dundonald, Captain 
of Forbes’s Grenadiers, 1 corporal and three private men kill’d, Lieut. 
Fen wounded and prisoner, 17 private men wounded, Captain Bon- 
tein, engineer, taken prisoner, 1 serjeant and 11 private men missing. 
That of the French, Captain de Chavelin and 17 private men kill’d, 
most of them in the post they gain’d, a lieutenant and 4 wounded 
and brought off prisoners: many of their wounded they carried into 
town, an officer among the number, who died soon after. 

The fire of all sides kept up with great warmth, the shipping 
in particular play’d without intermission on our batteries, materials 
of all sorts getting ready for new works intended to be constructed. 

Head Quarters of this little army was above the Grenadier Camp 
in the centre as near as possible of that of the Light House and the 
Grenadiers’ present encampment. Scarce a night but the Brigadier 
visited all his posts, and besides his being indefatigable in the forward- 
ing this attack he took his tour of duty on the right. So noble an 
example as this General shewed in every ground and each particular 
man, striving to gain his esteem and notice, made it very improbable 
any attempt he took should fail of success. 

Monday, 1oth.—Carrying fascines to the place where the new 
battery was to be erected, no abatement in the fire from us and the 
enemy, at dusk the battery began. In the night a small alarm 
occasion’d by a large fire in the rear of the Grenadier Camp (where 
Colonel Morris now commanded) suppos’d to be a body of Canadians 
and Indians under the command of Mons. Boisbiere, a French partizan. 

Tuesday, 11th.—By daybreak the parapet of the battery cannon 
prooi, which enabled the Sappers to work under cover. The fire 
from the town and ships in this work was very hot. A waggoner 
taken by Indians between the Blockhouse and North East Harbour. 


Orders. 

The officers of Artillery that command at the batteries are imme- 
diately upon any accident happening to their guns, carriages, or 
anything under their care to report to Captain Strechy, who is. with- 
out a moment’s loss of time to acquaint the Brigadier that the neces- 
sary orders may be issued for repairing any such damages. 

The officers of Artillery are to take particular notice of the hurts 
their batteries receive from the enemy’s fire and to send word in time 
to the General’s aid-de-camp, that a proper party may be forthwith 
order’d to repair the above damage. 


Wednesday, 12th.—The enemy still kept a smart cannonade on 
the new battery which was in great forwardness. A company of 
Grenadiers work’d at it all night, at the same time the mortars were 
serv’d against the town and cannon against the shipping, and after 
going through them struck the town in ricochet. The waggoner 
made his escape, inform’d the General of 260 Canadians being in 
the woods. 

Some work thrown up this night by the right attack adjacent to 
the Green Hill. 
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Thursday, 13th.—Fire from the town and ships much slacken’d. 
Five deserters from the island. They were employ’d in fishing, three 
of them intended coming off from their first setting out: we learnt 
by them that the enemy had not more than three guns mounted at 
the post they left. 

Another battery of two guns began this night, call’d after War- 
burton’s company, they having made it. 

Four or five gun batteries, 12 and 24 pounders, also one of 
mortars trac’d out by the right attack. 

Friday, 14th.—Fire from the enemy very slack. Our battery on 
the left of Amstruther’s redoubt play’d on the ships and town as 
usual. The French threw shells for the first time out of a mortar 
near the west bastion at our new battery. Warburton’s Grenadiers 
work’d at theirs all night. 

The approaches of the Grand Army advanc’d 200 yards nearer 
the town within the two last days. 


Orders on the Right. 


The enemy having become masters of Fort William Henry by 
virtue of a capitulation made the 9th of August last, which capitula- 
tion they immediately broke in a most notorious and flagrant manner 
by murdering, pillaging and captivating many of His Majesty’s good 
subjects, in violation of the said capitulation as well as of the Law 
of Nations; upon these considerations and in honor and justice to His 
Majesty’s arms, it is hereby declar’d that the said capitulation is 
null and void, and that all officers and soldiers serving the gth of 
August last at Fort William Henry are hereby empower’d and com- 
manded to serve in the same manner as if no such capitulation had ever 
been made, all which Major-General Abercrombie has notified to 
the Governor General of Canada signifying to him at the same time 
that if any of His Majesty’s subjects suppos’d to be comprehended 
in the said capitulation may fall into the enemy’s hands, and any 
violence follow thereupon, that he will retaliate on the persons of the 
French prisoners now in his hands, as well as on all such as shall be 
taken hereafter by sea or land. 


Saturday, 15th.—A serjeant of Marines taken prisoner by our 
Light Infantry, he was at some distance from his post without arms. 
The French frigate went out this night, proper signals by rockets 
were made from the Light House Point to the Admiral, and she 
was fir’d upon from the battery at that point. Sir Charles answer’d 
the signals and gave chace. 

The enemy endeavour’d to throw some shells into Genl. Amherst’s 
camp, immagin’d deserters had inform’d them of the situation of the 
powder magazine as they seem’d to try getting that distance. 

Sunday, 16th.—At daybreak Capt. Sutherland’s, late Major Ross’s, 
post was attack’d by some Canadians and Indians, but they soon 
retir’'d. However, upon the alarm all General Wolfe’s detachment 
stood to their arms and some parties march’d: to sustain the post 
had it been necessary. A deserter from them that morning told us 
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the before mention’d Boisbiere was in the country with about 300 
men and offer’d to guide a party of ours to those who had attack’d 
Sutherland, about 100 in number. But before our party could get 
to them they were gone. 

In the evening Genl. Wolfe order’d Lt. Brown with his Rangers, 
sustained by Lieut. Gore with 28 Grenadiers of Otway’s, to pass the 
bridge and drive a French picket from their post just on the other 
side, some parties from the right advanc’d towards them at the same 
time. On Lieuts. Gore and Brown marching briskly up to the enemy 
they soon retir’d into the Covert Way. 

To make the enemy believe no more was intended than attacking 
their pickett and returning, Genl. Wolfe did not order more troops 
over till dark, wher the four companies of Grenadiers with other 
detatchments march’d and took post, throwing up intrenchments which 
they effected by daybreak within about 250 yards of the West Gate, 
three Grenadier companies from the right, soon after we broke ground. 
The fire was extremely hot all night from the town with grape, round 
and shells, they imagining our parties under cover of the dark were 
retreating, as before they must have been greatly expos’d to the fire 
from the ramparts, great part of which was directed towards the 
bridge and struck some old boats, &c., aground near it. 

The Honble. George Edgecomb replac’d Sir Charles Hardy’s 
squadron off the mouth of the harbour. 

Monday, 17th.—Fire on both sides without intermission, the 
enemy continued serving their Artillery with the same shot as yester- 
day, three men of the Grenadier company of the 4oth kill’d by shells, 
Lieut. How of the Grenadiers of the Royals by grape shot. Wolfe’s 
battery of 32 pounders open’d this morning at daybreak and play’d 
against the spur, west bastion, and cavalier. The troops working 
hard at the parapet to make it cannon proof, resolv’d to carry on the 
parallel from right to left. Sir Charles’s squadron return’d without 
success. At night the enemy’s fire with musquetry from the covert 
way was extremely hot, had they known our intentions last night they 


certainly would have done the same, by which they would have kill’d 


a great ‘number. 

Tuesday, 18th.—Continued thickening our intrenchments. Our 
batteries well serv’d against the bastion dauphiné. Enemy fir’d as 
last night from the covert way. Eighteen officers and men kill’d this 
first 48 hours. 

Wednesday, 19th.—Except from the French shipping fire very 
hot from each party. Ensign Godfrey Rowe of the 48th kill’d. A 
deserter from the enemy to our trenches says 20 men were kill’d, 
two guns dismounted and a mortar render’d useless that same day. 
Musquetry from the covert way as usual. 

The trenches reliev’d by battalions, fourteen forming three 
brigades. 

Thursday, 2oth.—Our batteries silenc’d the Spur and damag’d 
the embrazures of the cavalier very much. One of their ship’s masts 
knock’d down; another deserter came in. A branch from the parallel 
carried out this night. The enemy’s fire on our works rather slacken’d 
from their ramparts, but that from the cover’d way continued. 
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100 seamen sent on shore to assist on the right. 

A very hot fire from our batteries, very little return from the 
enemy whose shipping scarce fir’d a shot. Continuing the work 
began last night and filling sandbags for a battery. 

About two o’clock there was a great explosion on board the 
‘* Entreprennant,’’ set her on fire and her flames caught the ‘‘ Capri- 
cieux’’ and ‘‘ Celébre,’’ by ten at night the three were burnt to the 
water’s edge. Their confusion, as may be well expected, was ours 
(illegible) between satisfaction at the accident and the uncertainty 
whether they with design to give up the place had set fire to them, 
but found afterwards it was by a shot from the main battery striking 
a iron bolt in the ‘‘ Entreprennant’s ’’’ powder room. Execution done 
by a field piece from the left of our intrenchment on boats passing 
backward and forward from the town and indeed from their own 
guns, for as they became hot they went off and shot took place in 
the other ships. A fire from our works of musquetry on the covert 
way return’d by them. In short to humanity tho’ an enemy the scene 
was very shocking. 

Lieut. Murray of the Highlanders kill’d in the trenches by grape 
shot. 

Saturday, 22nd.—At daybreak two batteries of cannon and two 
of mortars open’d from the right, viz.: One gun battery of eight 
24 pounders, another of five, a mortar batiney of one 13 inch and two 
10, another of four 8s. 

These join’d to those of General Wolfe’s on the left attack made 
a fire of 37 pieces of cannon and 11 mortars besides great number 
of cohorns, royals, &c. 

About 8 this morning the citadel barracks took fire by a carcass 
and burnt with great violence, all the above-mention’d batteries play- ~ 
ing extremely smart the while it lasted, which was till five o’clock 
in the afternoon. At 10 a signal from Sir Charles Hardy for chasing. 

A battery for four 24 pounders began about fifty yards beyond 
the parallel did not meet with the obstruction we might have expected, 
the enemy only firing a shot now and then, and two 8 inch mortars 
‘with about 17 cohorns and royals being plac’d to play into the cover’d 
way, preventing a fire of musquetry. 

A number of shells thrown from the right attended. with cannon- 
ading from all the batteries. 

The branch from the first approach carried out a great way towards 
the right so as to form a second, the end of it cover’d by a redan, 
a line of communication to the new battery made from it. 

. Lieut. Wellington of the Royal Americans losing his way in going 
his rounds was made prisoner by the enemy near Cape Noir. 

Sunday, 23rd.—Our batteries serv’d as usual. The enemy’s fire 
much decreas’d, a shot now and then from the remaining ships. 

Lieut. Campbell of the 15th Regt. mortally wounded in the 
intrenchments of which he afterwards died. 

A deserter acquainted us that the enemy could not stand to their 
guns on account of our bombs, and that we had kill’d a good many 
within this two or three days. 

K 2 
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Another battery for five 24 pounders began advanc’d of that for 
four guns which latter was finished this night and the cannon drawn 
up. About 12 the citadel set on fire again by a shell, another fir’d 
off one of their guns and the shot had like to have kill’d an officer, 
except this they did not fire more till about 2 o’clock when the fire 
made such a light that they saw our people at work and began firing 
grape very fast, but providentially without other execution than 
wounding a man slightly. 

Monday, 24th.—The four gun battery opened about two o’clock 
this afternoon a great explosion from it occasion’d by some cartridges 
blowing up. 

Captain Brown of 28th Regt. wounded by it. Musquetry fir’d 
from our approaches into the cover’d way and embrazures, return’d 
by the enemy. The work on the five gun battery carried on and 
finish’d, an approach made to the foot of the glacis. Workmen dis- 
cover’d about 12 o’clock and fir’d at very smartly with musquetry 
from the cover’d way, the work of the battery delay’d for a while. 
But the cohorns, added to the small arms from the trenches, obliging 
the French to retire into town, our people return’d to their work and 
the battery for five guns as has been observ’d before was finished. 
A man at this employ and two at the other was wounded. 

Deserters acquainted us that they had not above 2,000 fit for 
duty in the town—neither the fire of the citadel barracks nor the ships 
was entirely out. Bombarding all night as well as day. 

Tuesday, 25th.—This day little or no return from the ramparts, 
small arms from our intrenchments attended the above. The 
‘** Prudent ’”’ set on fire and the ‘‘ Bienfaisant’’ tow’d off to the North 
East Harbour by the boats of the fleet which carried in about 450 
seamen, marines, &c., commanded by Captains Laforey and Balfour, 
boarded the ships without opposition from them, but from the town 
who, hearing the noise, fir’d grape and musquetry, did not kill above 
seven and wounded as many. The ‘Prudent’ being on ground 
oblig’d to set fire to her, eleven officers mostly marines and about 
122 sailors out of the two were made prisoners. Some on board the 
“* Prudent ’’ could not be persuaded to come from between decks, and 
day approaching it was necessary for our people to retreat, but we 
heard they got on shore. The ‘“‘ Bienfaisant’’ was given to Capt. 
Balfour, the ‘‘Echo”’ to Capt. Laforey. ‘Mr. Affleck and Mr. 
Bickerton who boarded the ‘‘ Bienfaisant’’ got the ‘‘ Aetna ’”’ fireship 
and ‘‘ Hunter ”’ sloop. 

Wednesday, 26th.—Our batteries by our late successes serv’d with 
more spirit than ever, that of five guns open’d. 

About 10 o’clock a flag hoisted on the Cavalier, a chamade beat 
and Mons. L’Opinioux, Town Major, came out with letters from the 
General, who finding them treat of terms sent the following : 

‘‘In response to the proposals that I rec’d from your Excel- 
lency, I having nothing more to say but that his Excellency Admiral 
Boscawen and I have determin’d that our ships shall enter the harbour 
to-morrow and make a general attack. Your Excellency knows very 
well the situation of the army and fleet, as well as that of the town: 
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but as Admiral Boscawen and I desire to avoid shedding of blood, 
we give Your Excellency an hour to determine making the only 
capitulation we will accept of, which is your surrendering prisoners 
of war, if not Your Excellency must take upon yourself the fatal 
consequences of an useless defence.’’ 


They exceeded the hour about twenty minutes when they demanded 
half an hour more, a quarter was granted by General Whitmore who 
commanded the trenches and took upon him the granting this liberty, 
at the expiration of twenty minutes Mons. L’Opinioux return’d 
accompanied by Colonel Antoine and several officers of rank, who 
all went to Genl. Amherst having power to settle every point regard- 
ing the capitulation which was as follows :— 

** Articles of capitulation between their Excellencies Admiral 
Boscawen and Major-General Amherst, and his Excellency the Cheva- 
lier Drucour, Governor of the Island of Cape Breton, of Louisbourg, 
the Island of St. John, and their appurtenances. 

** Article 1st.—The Garrison of Louisbourg sha be prisoners of 
war and shall be carried to England in the ships of His Britanick 
Majesty. 

‘‘2nd.—All the artillery, ammunition, provisions, as well as 
arms of any kind whatsoever, which are at present in the town of 
Louisbourg, the Islands of Cape Breton and St. John and _ their 
appurtenances shall be deliver’d without the least damage to such 
commissaries as shali be appointed to receive them for the use of His 
Britanick Majesty. 

‘* 3rd.—The Governor shall give his orders that.the troops which 
are in the Island of St. John and its appurtenances shall go on board 
such ship of war, as the Admiral shall send to receive them. 

‘“ath.—The gate, call’d Porte Dauphine, shall be given up to 
ihe troops of His Britanick Majesty to-morrow at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the garrison including all those that carried arms, 
drawn up at noon on the Esplanade, where they shall lay down their 
arms, Colours, implements and ornaments of war. And the garrison 


_ shall go on board, in order to be carried to England in a convenient 


time. 
‘* sth.—Fhe same care shall be taken of the sick and wounded 


that are in the hospitals, as of those belonging to His Britanick 
Majesty. 

‘*6th.—Tyhe merchants and their clerks that have not carried arms 
shall be sent to France, in such a manner as the Admiral shall think 
proper. 
** Louisbourg, 26th July, 1758. 

** (signed) LE CHEVALIER DE DRUCOUR.”’ 


No terms were allow’d to deserters, Canadians nor Indians. 

It being late before all these things were settled on, the troops 
remain’d in the trenches. 

More batteries were ready to open had not the enemy capitulated 
this day. 
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Thursday, 27th.—The West Gate taken possession of by three 
Grenadier companies commanded by Major Farquhar; General Whit- 
more (afterwards Governor) went at the same time in order to post 
the proper guards, and see the garrison lay down their arms, to 
receive which, with eleven stand of Colours, waggons were sent. 
Of the English troops in this siege kill’d and wounded :— 
Kill’d. Wounded. 


Captains 
Lieutenants 
Ensigns . 
Serjeants 
Corporals 
Drummers 
Privates 


Colonel Bastide wounded. 


Corporals 
Gunners ... 
Matrosses 


Total kill’d of the troops :— 
Non-Commissioned 
Officers. Officers. Drummers. Privates. 


12 10 — 146 
Ditto wounded 23 7 2 315 


Total kill’d and Bi 
wounded 35 17 2 


—_— 


Drummers aad oot 
Non-Commissioned officers 
Officers T4 
Artillery 


Fitt for duty :— 
Regulars 
Artillery 
Rangers 
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Officers’ names, wounded. 


Officers’ names, killed. 
Paul Rycant of Forbes’. 





Capt Bailey of Frazer's. : 
_ Earl of Dundonald—Forbes’. Capts Arthur Brown—Bragg Ss. 
F eT — Smith—Anstruther’s. 
Fp } Royals. Donald McDonald—Frazer’s. 
Nicholson | : Fitzsimmonds 
Lieut Campbell { Amherst s. Bailey Royals. 
sai Hart of Monckton’s. > er ) 
Cuthbert amilton Y 
Frazer Frazer’s. Frank Mukins } oe 1h 
Murra Frank Tew - Forbes’. 
: Godfrey Roe—Webb’s. Pierce Butler | whit : 
Ensigns | F ; itmore’s. 
ncis Cruthers—Rangers. : John Termyn f 
% Lieuts. ( Wm, Hamilton 
— Allan , 
2) an Otway’s. 
— Cockburn 
Moses Lilley Hopson’s. 
— Hopkins Webb's. 
Alex. Campbell | , 
John McDonald { eraners. 


Waterson Royals. 
Ensign 4— Monypenny Amherst’s. 
— Armstrong Otway’s. 








Friday, 28th July.—Affairs settling in town, the 58th and 3rd 
Battn. of the 6oth march’d from the line and encamp’d on the glacis. 

Saturday, 29th.—The four Grenadier companies under. Genl. 
Wolfe’s command march’d and join’d their respective corps. 

Sir Charles Hardy with three or four ships of war went into the 
harbour. 

An order given forbiding any of His Britanick Majesty’s subjects 
buying anything of those of the French king’s upon pain of being 
deem’d plunderers. 

Sunday, 3oth.—More ships went into the harbour. 

Captn. William Amherst, the General’s Aid-de-camp, went home 
express on board the ‘‘Shannon,’’ Captn. Edgecumbe. 

Strong parties at work in the town and leveling our batteries 
and other works fais’d in the course of the siege. 

Monday, 31st.—News from Halifax of General Abercrombie’s being 
repuls’d with great loss from the lines at Ticonderoga, Lord Howe 
and Col. Beaver kill’d. 

Saturday, 5th August.—A party consisting of 1 field officer, 3 
captns., 6 subs., 8 serjeants, 8 corporals and 200 private men march’d 
to the colliery. 

A number of transports enter’d the harbour within these few 
days past. 

Tuesday, 8th.—A party of 4 captns., 8 subs., 12 serjeants and 
305 rank and file with the Light Infantry of the 22nd, goth and 45th 
Regts., and 143 Rangers, an engineer, overseer and 10 carpenters, 
the whole commanded by Lord Rollo of the 22nd Regt., went to 
the Island of St. Johns. 





THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG 


Wednesday, 9th.—The Grenadier companies of the 4oth, 47th, 
48th and 63rd Regiments attended the embarkation of the French 
garrison. 

Thursday, toth.—The French sailors embark’d. 

Monday, 14th.—The following men of war with six transports 
went for England with the before mention’d soldiers and sailors, viz: 
‘*Dublin,’’ ‘‘ Devonshire,’’ ‘‘ Terrible,’’ ‘‘ Northumberland ’’ and 
as Kingston.” 

The same day the army encamp’d near the Barachois. 

Sunday, 20th.—The party from the colliery return’d. 

Monday, 21st.—Ambherst’s, Bragg’s and Anstruther’s embark’d 
with some of the Light Infantry under the command of Brig.-Genl. 
Wolfe, destin’d for the River Gaspie. 

Thursday, 24th.—Otway’s & Lawrence’s regiments embark’d for 
Halifax. 

Monday, 28th.—Brig.-Genl. Wolfe with his command sail’d. 

Tuesday, 29th.—The regiments intended to compose the garrison 
of Louisbourg encamp’d on the glacis, Bragg’s excepted, those 
destin’d for the Continent and Halifax sail’d. 

Wednesday, 30th.—Genl. Wolfe sail’d for Boston. 

The winter quarters of those regiments that were at the reduction 
of a. 


Ist or Royals, Near Albany. 15th or Amherst's. 
17th or Forbes’, Philadelphia. 58th or Anstruther’s. be lif 
47th or Lascelles’, Jerseys. 2nd | 60th or Monckton’s, | wratt 
48th or Webb’s, New England. 3rd {— or Lawrence’s. 
63rd or Frazer's, Fort Stanwix. 22nd or Whitmore’s. 
_ _ 28th or Bragg’s. : 
— —_ 40th or Hopson’s. ( Leeeanoarg. 
35th or Otways, Anapolis Royal. 45th or Warburton’s. 


Kill’'d during the Siege, of the enemy, 2,000. 


Return of the men who went as volunteers to erect the two last 
batteries against orang crn! with me. 











35th or Otways. 40th or Hopson’s. | 45th or Warburton’s. 47th or Lascelles’. 








William Bechell. Robert Baxter. Mankins. | George Ferguson. 
Richard Clark. John Peaton. McKinney. Hugh Lacey. 
Moses Milliken. Thomas Kimber. Pearce. William Walker. 
John Walsh. “| John Almon. Dawson. | William Petreap. 
Francis Kelly. William Prosser. | Dibber. | George White. 
Peter Holland. Matthew Ford. Harris. William English. 
Evan Francis. John Gooday. ' Ryder. Edmund Thomas. 
Thomas Gunnon. John Walker. Hervey. Samuel Squires. 
John Ryan. Nelson. John Hardgrove. 
John Matthews. Fulton. James Nugent, 
John Goffen. Boyd. Thomas Boyd. 
James Brookes. Carrell, John Garrison. 
Peter Cameron. Burton. Daniel Dickens. 
John Collier. Mitchell. John Negley. 
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STANDING ORDERS, REGULATIONS, AND 
“INSTRUCTIONS. 


By Tuomas GRAVES, EsgQ., 
Captain of His Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Magicienne,’”’ in the year 1792. 


(From the MS. in the Royal United Service Institution.) 





Or STATIONING MEN TO Duty.—Whereas a uniform system of disci- 
pline, on board His Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Magicienne,’’ under my command, 
will be highly conducive to the prompt, exact and silent execution of 
the various duties and services required of us, it is therefore ordered 
and directed that the following regulations and standing orders are 
duly and punctually complied with, and that every officer and man 
be stationed to all the various duties of the ship, such as loosing, furling, 
making, short’ning and reefing sails, mooring, unmooring, weighing, 
or bringing the ship io anchor, striking and getting up yards of top- 
masts, tacking and wearing ship, and every other service that may 
require all hands, and that the officers do see, and cause, a silent and 
brisk execution of these, and whatever other orders, they may receive, 
and that neither officer, nor man, is ever absent from his station upon 
these occasions, nor off the deck, when all hands are called. The 
above and all other services are to be performed by the sound of the 
fife, the men steping out together, and beating time with the music. 
Or Divisions.—The petty officers and seamen are to be equally 
divided into three divisions, according to her complement, and class, 


-each division to be under the charge and care of a lieutenant, sub- 


divided into squads, with a master’s mate, or midshipman, appointed 
to each, who are tod be accountable for any irregularities of their squads, 
and particularly attentive in reporting them to the lieutenants of their 
divisions, who are respectively responsible to me, for the cleanliness, 
sobriety, good order and discipline of the petty officers and men 
intrusted to their care. 

In forming these divisions, and sub-divisions, regard is to be had 
in making them as equal and as convenient as possible, with respect 
to their quarters, stations, watches, and berths, and each officer, etc., 
is to keep an exact list of the names of the men in their divisions, or 
squads, noting thereon, their several quartérs, stations, watches, berths 
and the number of their hammocks, bags, etc., and like references are 
to be made on the quarter and watch bills, to their divisions, and 
squads, for the more ready calling them to their duty, or being able to 
account for their absence. 
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In port they are to call their people over by their lists morning 
and evening, and finding any absent or faulty, they are to be reported 
to me, or the commanding officer for the time, and to enable them to 
perform this part of their duty with regularity, notice is always to be 
given them, when any man, under their care, has leave of absence, or 
otherwise, and for what tithe, that they may attend to the time of their 
return, and for the better effecting hereof there is to be a book kept, 
expressing the names of such men, as have obtained leave of absence, 
and for what time, noting their departure and return. 

Or MARINES AND THEIR Duty.—The marines are also to be put into 
three divisions, under the care of their own officers, as in the preceeding 
article. At sea their relieves and tours of duty (except when placed 
as centinals) are to be the same as the seamen’s, but when in port, 
when the more necessary services in the ship and their number will 
admit of it, they are to be divided into three guards and mount for 
twenty-four hours. They are always to mount the guard in their 
uniforms, and after sunset the centinals are to give the word, All’s Well, 
every quarter of an hour, beginning with one on the starboard side 
of the poop, repeating it forwards on that side, and round back on 
the larboard. In case of not being answered the centinal, who repeated 
the word last, is to alarm the guard. The centinals are to challenge 
all boats coming to, or passing near the ship, in the night, and not to 
permit any to come on board, nor any person to enter, or go from the 
ship, after sunset, and before sunrise, without leave first obtained from 
the officer of the watch. They are not to suffer any noise to be made 
on their posts, other than what is necessary in the business of the ship, 
and in case of any misdemeanour, or neglect of duty, they are to be 
regularly relieved before any punishment is inflicted on them upon that 
account. The serjeant of the watch, or guard, is to go his rounds 
every hour, or oftener, in his watch, to see that the centinals are alert, 
and that there are no irregularities below, and that fire and lights are 
safe. 

Or WASHING, ,.DRYING AND AIRING THE SH1Pp.—Cleanliness and 
wholesome air between decks being of the greatest consequence to 
health, every convenient means of preserving and obtaining these 
important requisites are to be used, the upper decks to be washed every 
morning at 4 o’clock, and constantly after rain, the lower decks and 
orlop every other day, as soon after breakfast as convenient, the weather 
and other necessary services admitting thereof, and especial care taken 
that the ship is well dried with wood fires in iron potts, or stoves, with 
carefull people to attend them, under the inspection of the master at 
arms, and ship’s corporals, which are to be kept burning till 12 o’clock, 
and if necessary repeated in the afternoon. The master at arms is to see 
these fires daily made between decks, carefull people to attend them, 
and that they are put out in proper time. The ship is to be fumigated 
at least once a week (or oftener in damp weather), the decks always 
to be kept clean swept and dry swabbed, the bows, topsides and 
quarters washed clean night and morning, taking care (at sea) that 
all the boats are wet at the same time, and that there is water let into 
the ship, every middle watch, and pumped out at the washing the decks. 
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The beams and planks over the sick births are to be occasionally 
washed with vinegar or lime and water, and frequently fumigated by 
burning tar with a logger-head and firing small quantities of gun- 
powder, which should at proper times be repeated in all parts of the 
ship, the ports and hatches should be closed during these operations, 
and the master at arms attend and see that no accidents happen. The 
windsails are to:be constantly kept down the hatchways, in warm 
weather, the scuttles open and all the gratings unlaid to give air, man 
ropes passed to prevent accidents of the people falling into the hold, 
and the ventilators worked uninterruptedly night and day. 


Or THE Hammockxs.—The hammocks are to be got up in fair 
weather, and neatly stowed in the nettings, at half-past seven in the 
morning, and down before sunset, or immediately on the appearance 
of rain, as the officer of the watch is to be particularly carefull in 
preserving the people’s hammocks from wet, neither are the people 
to be exposed but as little as possible, on such occasions. The ham- 
mocks are to be constantly kept lashed up when not occupied, and no 
greater number of chests, or other incumbrances, allowed between decks 
to interrupt the free circulation of the air than what are absolutely neces- 
sary for the requisite accommodation of the ship’s company, who are 
to provide themselves with bags to contain their clothes, in order to 
reduce the number of chests, which are to be put into the hold imme- 
diately upon the ship’s leaving port, and got up again every Saturday 
morning, for the accommodation of the people, and down again at 
4 o'clock in the evening, and to keep their bags and clothes as much 
in their hammocks as possible. Painted hammock cloths are to be 
kept at hand for covering and securing the hammocks from wet, or 
accidents from fire in time of action. 2 


Or WEARING APPAREL AND NECESSARY ARTICLES.—The ship’s com- 
pany are expected to shift themselves at least twice a week, and to 
appear every Sunday and Wednesday, shaved and washed, with clean 
shirts, trousers and stockings, or in warm weather with clean frocks 
and trousers only. The officers of the divisions are to review their 
people before 10 on those days, and see that this article is duly com- 
plied with, or to stop the day’s allowance of spirits, of such as may 
fail therein, which may also be practised in all the smaller omissions 
of duty, taking care to insert it in a book, kept for that purpose, 
making me acquainted at the end of each week of the total of such 
forfeitures, that it may be given to such whose meritorious conduct 
may intitle them to such rewards, or givert to the ship’s company in 
bad weather, or after fatigue. 


As a sufficient provision of dry warm cloathing, to afford the men 
a change when necessary, will much contribute to the beneficial pur- 
poses before mentioned, it is highly necessary an accurate account 
should be had of the several articles each man is furnished with, as 
well as to prevent frauds and thefts. The lieutenants of the divisions 
are therefore to take a muster of the clothes of each man of his division 
immediately on the ship’s going to sea, and cause an entry to be made 
in a book provided for that purpose, of every casual alteration by loss, 
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etc., since the ship arrived in port, and the men, for whose peculiar 
benefit these regulations are calculated, are expected to be punctual in 
giving notice of such alterations to the officers of their divisions, which 
officers are to cause their midshipmen to examine the clothing of their 
respective squads weekly, and to take care that their men keep them- 
selves clean; that they do not loose or otherways dispose of their 
necessary cloathing, and that their hammocks are kept white and clean, 
by washing and scrubbing them at proper intervals. For which 
purpose a certain number is to be ordered up every fine morning, and 
when their hammocks are drying, they are to spread and air their 
bedding on the booms. And the surgeon should cause, in like manner, 
the bedding of the sick to be frequently aired whenever their state of 
health and weather will admit. The lieutenants are to report to me at 
the expiration of every two months, or when the ship goes to sea, what 
necessary clothing each man wants, that they may not be exposed for 
the want thereof to the inclemency of the weather, and that orders may 
be given for suppiying them as far as may be consistent with the 
general instructions concerning slops. 

The lieutenants are also to examine the monthly books before they 
are sent away, and compare them with their lists of their peoples’ 
necessaries, to prevent any mistakes in the charging those things to the 
men, the same attention is expected of the officers of marines in behalf 
of their people. 

OF THE SHiIP’s Boats.—The sending boats from the ship, and 
keeping them improperly on shore, being productive not only of great 
inconveniences to the boat’s crews, as well as infinite injury to the 
King’s service, care is therefore to be taken that none of the boats are 
detained, or suffered to remain on shore, except on most urgent 
occasions of the Kirrg’s Service, after sunset, or sent from the ship on 
any pretense after that time, and like attention is to be had to their not 
being sent away from the ship when it may break in upon the usual 
meals of the boats crews, but whenever His Majesty’s service may 
unavoidably interfere with this regulation, care is tc be taken that the 
cooks keep their proportion of provisions warm till the return of .such 
people, as may be so detached on duty, or otherwise that none go in 
them but regular boats’ crews, or such others as shall be appointed 
by the first lieutenant or commanding officer, instead of such as 
may be sick or absent, and the same attention is expected from the 
commanding officer when boats are sent on service, as well as from the 
officer going on such service, that the boats are properly armed, fitted 

and appointed for the service they are sent upon, and that they are 
never suffered to go from the ship without being provided with a keg of 
fresh water, and, if necessary, provisions, a compass, and grapnels with 
a sufficient scope of rope, and that arms and ammunition are constantly 
kept in the boats, properly secured from wet, in an arm chest, which are 
to be examined night and morning and seen in good order by the gun- 
ner. There are also to be signals appointed for the boats that may be 
detached from the ship, which the coxswain and crews are to be made 
acquainted with, and particularly attentive in observing and obeying 
when absent from the ship. It is farther ordered that all the boats are 
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hoisted in as soon after sunset as possible, but on no pretence to be kept 
out after 8 o’clock at night, and the tackles kept on the two boats last 
hoisted in ready to be put into the water upon any accident or 
immediate service, neither are there any strange boats to be suffered to 
come or remain on board without my leave after the setting of the watch. 
In blowing weather the boats are to be kept out as little as possible, and 
never to be suffered to lie alongside, but either veered astern, or moored 
abreast of the ship to spars from the fore castle for that purpose, with 
their fenders out and proper boat keepers in each boat. 


The carpenter is every evening to examine the boats when they are 
hoisted in and to take care that all damage they may have received 
during the course of the day may be immediately repaired, before they 
are hoisted out, and the coxswains of their respective boats are to be 
particularly attentive that their boats meet with no injury, but should 
that happen they are never to omit reporting it to the officer of the watch 
that orders may be given for their immediate repair. 

The boatswain is to be particularly attentive in the hoisting them 
in, and in the carefull placing them on the booms, where they are to 
be kept covered and neither the people nor anything heavy suffered to 
enter them. 

OF GOING ON DuTy FOR PROVISIONS, Etc.—When boats are sent 
for provisions, stores, water, etc., the officer of whatever rank or 
domination he be, who is sent in the charge thereof, is to stay and attend 
punctually upon that duty, and be carefull to keep the men together, 
and as soon as they have got in their lading, he is to proceed directly 
back to the ship, the going on shore, and letting the men leave the 
boats, being generally productive of embezzlement of stores, if they 
have any in, and other irregularities injurious to the good of His 
Majesty’s service. 


There being many delays occasioned by the negligence of warrant 
officers returning or getting their stores from the dock yards, store 
ships etc., it is therefore invariably expected for the remedying thereof 
and other inconveniences occasioned by the want of the attendance of 
a commissioned officer on those services, that the warrant officers are 
never sent to return or receive stores without their being sent under the 
command of a Iieuténant, or the master, who is to see that they make the 
greatest dispatch, and not suffered to land, or go on board any other 
vessel after they have left the yard till they return on board their own 
ship, whereupon the officer of the watch is to see the clerk take an 
account of such stores, agreeable to the directions contained in the 
general printed instructions on that head, as well as in respect to 
provisions, etc. to which the same attention is to be paid, and the master 
to insert the receiving of all provisions etc. in the log book. 

OF GUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENT, BY FIRE OR LIGHTS.—The mate or 
carefull midshipman of the watch, is to inspect between decks, at least 
once every hour during the night, to see that the ship is safe from any 
accident from fire, or lights, and that there are none of the latter 
burning, but such as are allowed, that the centinals are not negligent 
on their posts, and that the ventilators are worked. 
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The keys of the magazine and warrant officers store rooms are to 
be kept in the foremost part of my cabin, under the charge of the 
centinal, who is not to suffer them to be taken by any person inferior to 
a midshipman, who is constantly to attend the several warrant officers 
to their store rooms to prevent any accidents from carelessness or 
inattention to lights. The centinal is also to take care that the 
midshipman returns the keys to their proper place, or to report the same 
to the officer of the watch before the relieve at 8 o’clock at night, and 
the warrant officers are respectively and strictly enjoined not to receive 
or lodge in their store rooms on any pretence any spirituous liquors, 
or any other articles, except the stores committed to their charge for 
the service of the ship. The same attention is also to be had to the 
steward room and slop rooms where no person is to be suffered to Meep, 
or lights permitted after the setting of the watch. 


Or THE Loox-OutT By SEA.—There is to be a constant look-out 
kept at the mast-heads by day whilst at sea, or in any other situation 
where it may be necessary, and at night there is to be the same 
attention and vigilance observed by the people appointed to look-out 
from the quarters, waistes and bows, who are to be relieved every hour, 
those at the mast-heads by day every half hour, and care is to be taken 
that the people appointed to look-out by night are not suffered to sleep. 
A midshipman is therefore to visit them every half hour to see that they 
are vigilant and the watch mustered frequently. Particular attention 
is to be paid (by night at sea) in not shewing lights, ringing of bells 
or in the use of the boatswain’s calls, lest we may be discovered and 
avoided by the enemy. 

Or ATTENTION TO SIGNALS.—When in company with other ships 
the greatest attention is to be paid to signals etc., it is therefore ordered 
that the officer of the watch is not only attentive thereto himself, but 
that he keeps the midshipmen of the watch disposed in the properest 
manner to obtain this as well as to facilitate the working of the ship, 
and not suffered to be sitting or loitring about the decks, shewing that 
indifference to duty which is too much the modern fashion. 


Or THE Loc Boox.—The lieutenant of the watch is to see marked 
in the log book all signals and occurrencies, every change of wind and 
sail, and the proportion of leeway he judges the ship makes, and all 
other observations etc. that may happen in his watch, and attest the 
same with his name. 

Or THE Sick.—The lieutenants are to visit the sick alternately 
every morning to see they are properly accommodated and attended, 
and to report to me their state, and if there is anything can make the 
situation more convenient, or comfortable, or to prevent infection 
spreading and communicating to the rest of the people. The surgeon 
is also to be careful in communicating his opinion on this head. 

Or TRAINING THE Divisions.—When all hands are called, all the 
officers, petty officers and people, are immediately to attend in their 
respective stations, and to be particularly attentive to their several 
duties in taking care that their people are upon deck in their proper 
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stations, as well as an immediate preparation made for whatever service 
may be intended, which at all times must be performed with the utmost 
silence and promptitude. It is hoped the lieutenants will vie with each 
other in perfecting their divisions in the use of great guns and small 
arms, as well as in their duty as seamen, and that they will form their 
people into a habit of cleanliness, sobriety and morality, for the better 
obtaining hereof, they are to have their men out upon all convenient 
opportunities. The bayonets and cartouch boxes to be fitted with cross 
belts with a pricker and brush to each set, and the men to have shouider 
straps to their jackets, and a spare flint and turnkey in their pocketts. 
The musquets, bayonets and accoutrements are to be numbered, which 
are to be expressed against the men’s names, who are to be answerable 
for any losses or injuries done their arms, which their officers are to be 
attentive to prevent, as well as in reporting to me such accidents as 
may happen, that the arms etc. may neither be injured or diminished. 


Or SIGNALS By NiGHT.—Care is to be taken every evening that a 
sufficient number of lanthornes in bags, and false fires are brought 
upon deck and placed ready for the purpose of making signals, and that 
there are always some guns unshotted for that purpose, the lights are all 
to be shewn at once, and others kept ready in their bags, to supply 
such as may happen to go out, and none shewn but such as compose 
the signal. 


Or MUSTERING AT QUARTERS AT SEA.—At sea the people are 
constantly to be mustered at their quarters before sun-set. The officers 
to see their quarters clear, guns primed and small arms and ammunition 
in good order, in their proper places, and reported to me before the 
Retreat is beat. 


OF THE MORNING WATCH AND WHAT TO DO IN I1T.—The officer of 
the morning watch (when at sea) is to be carefull in having the topsail 
sheets close home, staysails hoisted taught up, all the ropes hauled in 
and coiled up, and everything clear and ready for making sail at the 
approach of day, and he is to show equal attention in harbour, in 
having the sails neatly furled, yards squared, ropes taught, and the ship 
in every respect in a neat, clean, seaman and officer like state, and every 
morning at 8-o’clock enquire into the state of the. masts and yards, 
rigging and sails, and report to me the state thereof. 


Or THE MASTER’s Reports.—A like report is to be made by the 
master every day at noon, in writing, with his day’s work, the expence 
and remains of water on board as well as the state of the hold, and to 
inform me of any deficiencies of coals, wood, candles and necessaries, 
before the departure of the ship from port, and to be attentive that the 
ship’s company are served their proportion of vinegar every beef day, 
and that they are at the same time supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of sour krout, and that there is occasionally some of it put into their 
pease, and that the scuttle casks are constantly kept full and the water 
well ventilated and sweetened, and whenever we may be under a 
necessity of filling water from stagnated ponds, or where we may sus- 
pect it will not keep, that he is careful in having a small quantity of 
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lime put into each cask, as well as in causing them to be well washed 
and cleaned before they are filled. 

OF THE PURSER’S MAKING WEEKLY RETURNS OF PROVISIONS, ETC. 
—The purser is likewise to make a weekly return every Monday morn- 
ing of the state of provisions and necessaries on board, attested by his 
name. 

OF THE SPIRIT ROOM AND SpIRITS.—There having been many fatal 
accidents for want of sufficient care and attention in drawing off spirits, 
it is therefore ordered that the master attends upon all occasions of this 
sort, and that he never suffers any to be opened upon any pretence by 
candle light, and that the master at arms attends whenever the spirit 
room is opened with a carefull centinal, which is invariably to be 
observed whenever spirits is received or got upon deck, using the same 
precautions in every respect as if it was gun powder, never suffering 
upon any pretence a light to be carried into the spirit or fish rooms. 


OF GOING IN OR OUT OF PORT, AND HOW TO OBTAIN AN OBSERVA- 
TION.—The master is never to go in or out of port without leadsmen 
in each chains, and to keep the lead constantly going whenever the 
ship is approaching the land, the men at the mast-heads are to be made 
to keep a good look-out for shoals or breakers, and if necessary the 
master is to have men on the foreyard for that purpose. This article 
is also to be very particularly attended to by the officer of the watch 
that the ship may never be exposed to unnecessary danger: and when- 
ever cloudiness of the weather prevents the master from ascertaining 
the latitude of the ship by meridional altitude, he is to be particularly 
attentive in endeavouring to obtain it by double altitudes. 


OF ISSUING PRovisions.—Whereas there have been instances on 
board some of His Majesty’s ships of most infamous and scandalous 
practices in the captain and officers reserving for their own use the 
best of each species of provisions, as well as taking choise pieces of 
meat etc., these and every other practice that tend to the prejudice or 
injury of the ship’s company, or any individual on board, is most 
strictly and peremptorily forbid, as well as particularly expected that 
everything is done to promote the wellfare of the ship’s company, 
thereby the more effectually whenever required to enable them to acquit 
themselves with honor in their duty to their King and Country. 


OF OPENING AND WEIGHING BEEF Etc.—The master is always to 
be present at the opening of beef or pork to see that it is good and fit 
for use, and that it holds out its weight, every twenty-eight pieces of 
beef cut for four pound pieces to weigh one hundred pounds Avoirdu- 
pois weight, and every fifty-six pieces of pork, cut for two-pound pieces 
are to weigh one hundred and four pounds (agreeable to the printed 
instructions on that head), thereby to do strict justice to the ship’s 
company. A quarter master, fore castle man, and a sergeant or 
corporal of marines are to attend on those occasions, as well as the 
issuing out of pease, or oatmeal, to remove all suspicions of any 
injustice being done to the people. The commanding officer is never to 
suffer any provisions to be received on board without complying with 
the 16 Article of general printed instructions on that head. 
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OF GUARDING AGAINST A SURPRIZE IN THE NIGHT.—It is highly. 
proper at all times that the ship should be kept in constant and 
immediate readiness for action, particularly to prevent surprize in the 
night, as well as for the prompt execution of any other service, it is 
therefore expected that the different officers have everything in their 
respective departments in the most perfect order, slings for the yards, 
puddings and dolphins, preventer braces, and stoppers for the topsail 
sheets, and others for the rigging, ready to apply at the shortest notice, 
all the spare blocks strapped and fitted for their proper uses, or to 
apply as lashing blocks, or with tails occasionally, spare parrel ropes, 
earings, points, robings, gasketts, and bowling bridles kept continually 
in the tops, fire bucketts at hand, spare tiller and chocks for the rudder 
head fitted, a spare tiller rope at hand, and relieving tackles ready. 
The sweeps to be kept ready, either to run out of the cabbin windows, 
gun room ports, or over the bows, in order to keep the ships broadside 
opposed to the enemy, and the two aftermost and foremost guns to have 
their britchings fitted with hooks, ready to make use of, either as stern 
or bow chase, the stern and bow ports being always kept clear for that 
purpose. The cartridges to be fitted with flannel bottoms, to render the 
use of worming less frequent, and the guns fitted with breast pieces, 
sweeps and angular tackles to facilitate the pointing and training them 
in time of action. The wings and passages to the magazine always 
clear, and the after platform in a state to receive the wounded, a 
sufficient number of lanthornes prepared, and the casks of drinking 
water are to be constantly kept disposed in proper places for the 
refreshment of the people at their quarters in time of action. 

AGAINST BOARDING AN ENEMyY.—Spare arms, pikes, ammuni- 
tion, etc., should at all times be ready and carefully disposed 
for the men quartered on the main and quarter decks and 
forecastle, for either boarding or being boarded, the former being 
strictly forbid however favourable in appearance the opportunity may 
offer, the enemy having too frequently availed themselves of advan- 
tages, which have been given them, by the rashness of British seamen 
attempting to board without orders, unmindfull of the superiority and 
advantage they have over the enemy in the action by keeping to their 
quarters, and in.the-brisk discharge of their guns. 

How TO ACT SHOULD THE ENEMY ATTEMPT BOARDING US.—And it is 
hereby most strictly ordered that whenever the enemy’s ship and ours 
are entangled or on board each other, that every officer and man do 
exert himself with spirit in repulsing the enemy, should they attempt 
to board, and that there is a brisk and well directed fire of great guns 
and small arms kept up, no man presuming to leave his quarters on any 
pretence, the pike and small armed men being sufficient to prevent 
such pueril attempts in the enemy’s entering our ship, and a short 
exertion of British courage and firmness will most infallibly crown us 
with victory over an enemy that is weak and imprudent enough to 
make such an attempt. 

OF SPLINTER NETTINGS AND NECESSARY DISPOSITIONS FOR CUTTING 
OR SLIPPING.—As splinter nettings may be of great use in time of action, 
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they are to be provided for the sides, and to spread over the poop, 
quarter deck and forecastle. When the ship is at anchor, the bow chase 
should be loaded with grape shot, the britchings middled and the guns 
secured by their tackles only, axes kept at hand, and slip buoys and 
buoy ropes always ready in the head for immediate use. Upon 
discovering a ship in the night, the officer is 1o make it known to me 
without a moment’s loss of time, but if she is seen near, his first atten- 
tion is to keep disengaged untill duly prepared for action. 


OF KEEPING POWDER UPON DECK By NIGHT.—In order to prevent 
as much as possible a surprize in the night, as well as to be provided 
to make as many discharges as can be prudently attempted on the first 
junction with the enemy, it is therefore directed every evening before 
the Retreat is beat, that there is a supply of ammunition brought upon 
deck, in boxes for that purpose, properly numbered and carefully 
deposited till daylight, when the gunner is to see it returned to the 
magazine, and the powder men of the guns are to take care of the 
boxes. 

OF QUARTERING THE PEOPLE, AND HOW TO CHANGE SIDES IN THE 
Action.—Every division, or watch, is to be regularly and equally 
quartered to great guns, small arms, and all the different stations in the 
ship, that no part of the preparation for action may be neglected by a 
partial or improper manner of quartering the divisions or watches, 
which are to be separately and equally quartered to all the guns on 
both sides, as well as all other stations in actions, and the people when 
they fight only one side and having occasion to change sides, 
are never to leave the side they are properly quartered to 
before they have loaded and run out their guns and put them 
in immediate state for action, whereupon they are to go to 
the assistance of the people quartered on the opposite side, who are 
likewise to observe the same rule by staying by their guns till they are 
loaded and secured in all the different changes in the course of an action, 
the men constantly repairing to their proper sides for the fighting and 
defence thereof. : 

OF BIRTHING THE HamMMocks.—The divisions and watches are also 
to be birthed alternately in order to give the greater room to those below 
by the watch bringing up their hammocks in fine weather, and it will 
also have another good effect, in preserving the trim of the ship by 
having the people and their hammocks thus equally disposed. 


Or Frre Bucketts.—There being frequently in action many dread- 
full accidents from fire, it is therefore directed that there is a fire bucket 
for each gun (over and above those usually allowed His Majesty’s ships) 
having a gaskett fitted to each of sufficient length to reach the water 
from any part of the ship, these bucketts are to be marked (larboard 
and starboard) of the same number as the gun they belong to, and kept 
constantly over their guns, and the men appointed as firemen to each 
gun are to see their bucketts are in good order, and in their proper 
places, and be particularly attentive previous to action in wetting 
evervthing in the vicinity of their quarters, and in keeping it so during 
the action. 
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OF THE MAGAZINE AND MEANS TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS BY FIRE.—The- 
people quartered in the magazine are to take most especial care in 
wetting the magazine passage, and in having large quantities of salt 
water between decks for repeating the operation during the action, 
and the hatchways are to be battened down to prevent a communication 
of fire to the magazine, leaving a small hole in one corner of the grate- 
ing sufficient to hand a cartridge up or down, there are also to be screens 
round these hatchways between decks, kept constantly wet, as a further 
means to prevent the communication of fire. The firemen upon all 
alarms of fire are to repair immediately to their bucketts, and show 
themselves active in the attention thereof. 

OF FIRING THE GUNS.—Whereas there are many inconveniences 
from the use of the powder horn and match, it is therefore ordered that 
the guns are fired by pistols, which will save the operation of priming, 
making it only necessary to prick the cartridge in trying when it is 
home, exercising cartridges are therefore to be provided for the pistols, 
and each captain of a gun is to be provided accordingly. 

THE GUNNER’S PREPARATIONS BEFORE ACTION.—The gunner, 
previous to action is to see all his spare tackles, breechings, trucks, axle, 
etc., at hand, and one end of each breeching is to be clinched ready 
for reeving, and to be constantly well furnished with wads (which 
should be wet in action), ammunition filled, match armed, and false 
fires made, as well as whatever else may be necessary in his department, 
and to see the guns are bored down every evening and properly secured 
from wet, and to report their being fit for service before beating the 
Retreat. : 

THE BOATSWAIN’S PREPARATIONS BEFORE ACTION.—The_boat- 
swain besides having all his spare sails ready for bending, 
square blocks, parrel ropes and futtock shrouds ready fitted, with a 
large Supply of spare points, robings and gasketts, he is also to be 
prepared for repairing such damages as we may receive in action, or 
otherwise, by having his stores so disposed that he may get at any part 
of them in the shortest time, and the spare top-masts are to be stowed 
at the outside and clear of the rest of the booms, and the spare topsail 
yards to be rigged with their tye blocks, horses and stirrups. 

THE CARPENTER’S PREPARATIONS BEFORE ACTION.—The carpenter 
is to be provided with a sufficient number of pine plugs and caps and 
whatever else is necessary for stopping shott holes in time of action, 
and a pair of slings for a man going over the side in to stop such 
holes as cannot be got at within board, and to be provided with two 
spare bumkins, teady fitted, spare top-mast cross trees in the same 
manner, as well as spare top-mast caps, also a sufficient number of all 
kinds of cleats, and whatever else may be necessary for the immediate 
reparation of any damage received in action or otherwise. 

Or HeatinG Pitcu, Tar, Etc.—He is never to suffer any pitch, 
tar, etc., to be heated on board, but whenever these articles are wanted, 
he is to apply to the commanding officer, who will order a boat for that 
purpose, which is to be veered astern, properly equipped for the heating 
such materials, to prevent those accidents which have so frequently 
happened from the heating those articles on board, and never suffer 
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any leaks to be over the officers or people without being immediately 
stopped. 

OF INSPECTING THE Coppers, Etc.—The mate of the morning watch 
is constantly to inspect the coppers, to see that they are clean, that the 
ship’s company may receive no injury from the cook’s negligence 
therein. 

DISPATCH TO BE USED IN FITTING THE SHIP FOR SEA.-——Immediately 
on the ship’s arrival into port, there are to be the greatest exertions 
used in fitting her for sea, being particularly attentive in overhauling 
all the blocks and rigging at the mastheads and yard arms, and the 
lieutenants and master (particularly the first lieutenant) are to see these 
instructions and regulations duly complied with, or to make me 
acquainted with the failure thereof, and never to suffer any officer or 
other person to go out of the ship when at single anchor without my 
leave except on duty. 

The high opinion I have of the abilities and spirit of the officers 
and ship’s company, together with that regard and friendship I possess 
for every individual under my command, leaves me no reason to doubt, 
as well as most earnestly hope, to see every person emulous in the 
execution of those instructions, as well as whatever else may tend to 
the discharging our duties with fidelity and advantage to our King 
and Country, together with that best of rewards to men of our profes- 
sion, honor and reputation to ourselves. 


Given under my hand on board His Majesty’s ship 
Magicienne off New York this 7th day of 
September, 1782. 


(sgd.) Thos. Graves. 

















JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM SMITH 
OF THE llth LIGHT DRAGOONS 
DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


(From the MS. in the Royal United Service Institution.) 





1811. 
Monpay, May 13TH.—Monday, 6 o’clock a.m. His Majesty’s sloop 
‘** Favourite,’ a gun brig, Captn. Clements, Commander, and 
about thirty-two sail of transports in company, the 11th Light 
Dragoons for Lisbon, were ordered by signal to weigh anchor and 
stand out for the Sound, and about 9 p.m. went right ahead, put 
into Falmouth by 11 p.m. The fleet at anchor in Falmouth Roads. 
TUESDAY, 14TH.—Fine weather, taking in fresh water, most of the 
officers going on shore. 

WEDNESDAY, 15TH.—Fine weather, ‘‘ Favourite” made signals at 2 
p-m. (just as I had got half-way to shore) to weigh anchor. The 
wind being, however, nearly south, three transports having got 
foul of each other, carrying away the bowsprit of the ‘‘ Jane,’’ the 
fleet again returned to their anchorage. 

THURSDAY, 16TH.—Fine weather, taking in hay. 

FRIDAY, 17TH.—Falmouth. ‘‘Favourite’? made signal to weigh 
anchor. Wind north with fine weather, at 11 a.m. becalmed, 
Lizard on our starboard bow. 

SATURDAY, 18TH.—Horses rather sick, distance the last twenty-four 
hours 108 miles. 

SUNDAY, I9TH.—Got up at 4 0’clock a.m. Tremendous sea in the Bay 
of Biscay and obliged to lay to to allow the vessels to come up. 

Monpay, 20TH.—Stormy weather with a rolling sea, going eight knots, 
saw land on our larboard bow (coast of Galicia, distance about 
seven leagues). 

TUESDAY, 21ST.—Very unpleasant weather, wind getting ahead. 

WEDNESDAY,: 22ND.—At half past 4 o’clock a.m. made the coast of 
Portugal and expected to have enter’d the Tagus in the course of 
the day, saw the Purling Rocks distant about seven leagues. The 
‘fleet becalmed at 5 p.m. and loosing way. 

THURSDAY, 23RD.—At 7 a.m. the land we made yesterday disappeared 
and our hopes of getting on shore as distant as ever. 5 p.m., 
distance, hic die, four miles. 

FRIDAY, 24TH.— We made the land again, our fleet of thirty-two sail 
reduced to ten or twelve. 

SATURDAY, 25TH.—A Portuguese pilot came on board about meridian 
aa whom we made out two of our transports got in the evening 

efore. 
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SuNnpDAY, 26TH.—Becalmed until about 2 o’clock p.m., when we got a 
light breeze having the rock of Lisbon in sight and expecting to 
get to Fort St. Julian by 12 p.m., but soon after were becalmed. 

Monpay, 27TH.—At 7 a.m. wind fair, and in sight of Fort St. Julian 
at 11 a.m. At about 1 p.m. a fleet of transports, 50 sail with 
invalids and French prisoners on board passed on our stern, bound 
for Portsmouth. Arrived at Lisbon 4 o’c. p.m. 

JUNE 22ND.—Left Elvas Camp, after escaping from Captains Lutyen’s 
and Binney’s fate, by order of Genl. Long, for Estremoz, and 
arrived at 9 o’clock p.m., had nothing to eat the whole of the day. 

JUNE 23RD.—Stayed at Estremoz, attended the surgeon and called on 
Major Wellington, grd Regt., dined with him. 

JUNE 24TH.—Marched for Lisbon by the following route :—Ariayolus, 
Monte-Mor-Novo, Vendas Novas, Pegoes, Aldea Galega. 

JUNE 27TH.—Arrived at Lisbon, a great trouble with the boatman, took 
me to the very worst place to disembark my horses although near 
10 o’clock at night. Got to Coles’ billet very late. Spent a very 
pleasant time at Belem, dined at Brassins generally with officers 
of different regiments; when inclined to visit the public places at 
Lisbon dined with my friend Col. Ellis at Rua di Francesco, who 
generally felt inclined to indulge. Met with Captain Morley and 
several other friends. 

Went with Church to Cintra and spent two delightful days in 
very fair inn and tolerable dinners, visited the Cork and different 
convents, the rock of Lisbon and vale of Colarus, brought home 
some bottles of excellent wine for dinner, saw the palace and room 
in which the Convention was signed. The chapel of St. Roche 
well worth seeing at Lisbon. 

AUGUST 3RD.—Commenced my march with Asst. Surgeon Tomlinson 
to join our regt. by the following route :—Saccavem, 2 leagues. 
Tomlinson taken ill and returns to Lisbon. I waited a day for 
him and then proceeded for the want of a better companion with 
a commissary clerk. 

AucGusT 5TH.—To Villa Franca, Azambuja, Santarem, Golegao, Ptn- 
hete, Abrantes, Gaviao, Niza, Villa Velha, Sarnardas, Castle 
Branco, Loza, St. Miguel d’Arcey, Pene-Macor, Sabugal, Aldea 
Ponte, Ituero. 

AUGUST 7TH.—Marched from Ituero to Castellego, remained very quiet, 
messed with Ridout. 

SEPT. 22ND.—Marched to the wood at night in rear of El Bodon. The 
comet extremely bright, did not dismount until very late, found 
ourselves very black in the morning from the wood having been 
burnt, remained until the 25th. 

SEPT. 25TH.—Paraded according to order an hour before daylight on 
the alarm ground near El Bodon. The French advanced about 
8 o’clock very strong in cavalry, we saw them nearly the whole of 

the way and at first formed to receive them in front of El Bodon, 

but finding they kept to our left filed through and formed on the 
hill near the road leading to Fuente Guinaldo. Here we were 
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engaged and obliged to keep continually charging. Lieut. King 
was wounded in the arm, he commanded the right half of the 2nd 
squadron, myself the left of the right squadron, my horse was 
shot, retired to Fuente Guinaldo. About 3 o’clock received ordefs 
to go to the rear to feed our horses, remain an hour, and then 
come to the front again. In going to the front we received orders 
to say we may go to Castellego for the night, but parade an hour 
before daylight on the alarm ground at Fuente Guinaldo. 


SEPT. 26TH.—Paraded an hour before daylight on the alarm ground 
at Fuente Guinaldo, ordered to the front, remained in front the 
whole of the day. The French employed in getting up their troops 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, relieved at dark by the Royals, and had 
scarcely time to get into the wood near and make a fire than we 
were ordered to parade at 12 o’clock on the old ground at Fuente 
Guinaldo to cover the retreat of the Army. We followed the Light 
Brigade and marched as slow as foot could fall to Alphyates. 


SEPT. 27TH.—The enemy came up in the evening and part of the Fourth 
Division were engaged. Our regiment formed to charge after the 
fire of the Light Brigade, but fortunately for us the enemy did 
not come on, or we were but ill prepared to receive them. I was 
sent at dusk to ascertain what column it was we saw on our right, 
it proved to be our own, the 12th Light Dragoons. Genl. Craw- 
ford was very near giving us a shot, had given orders, but.in time 
found out who we were. Genl. Crawford very much enraged at 
the 95th. 

SepT. 28TH.—At 2 o’clock a.m. we commenced our retreat to Soito 
where the chestnut trees afforded famous shelter. We stayed two 
days and then marched to a village on our right. 

OcTOBER 1ST.—Marched to a village on our right where we expected 
to remain, but got orders at night to march. 

OcTOBER 2ND.—Marched to our old quarters, Gallegos, Ituero, etc., with 
exception of El Bodon. During our stay this time at Gallegos the 
Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo was taken by Don Julian’s party. 
I at the time was at a court martial at Ituero, when they fancied 
it was the enemy again advancing, and in great confusion about 
baggage. Remained quiet until the 25th of October. 

OcTOBER 25TH.—A rainy morning, at length were permitted to go to 
the rear, the 12th Light Dragoons came to relieve us. 

OcToBER 26TH.—A complete wet day. 

OcTOBER 27TH AND 28TH.—Marched to Adao, a most miserable village, 

‘ poor O’Grady’s things were sold. 

OcTOBER 29TH.—Marched to a village called Marmolara, somewhat 
better than the last but very bad, lived in the same house with 
Schreiber much disappointed in not getting letters for some time, 
last dated 21st Septr. and now 31st Oct. 

NovEMBER 1ST.—Received very unexpected orders to march to Rubleda 
alias Rubleba in the frontier of Spain. Marched to Alphyates, got 
in very late, a wretched place. 
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NOVEMBER 2ND.—Marched to Rubleda, still in the dark with respect 
to the utility of it, report says for the sake of cutting off supplies 
for Ciudad Rodrigo, but the Army arrived too late. 

NOVEMBER 3RD.——Ordered over to Fuente Guinaldo at 5 o’clock, a very 
rainy morning, to know if there were any orders. There were none, 
but heard the Army were going back to their cantonments, reported 
it to the Colonel who ordered us to turn out immediately, and we 
marched back to Alphyates. My poor old horse died. 


NOVEMBER 4TH.—-We marched to Marmolara. During these four days’ 
march we lost upwards of twenty horses, I counted twenty-one 
myself. 

NOVEMBER 5TH.—Marmolara. 

NOVEMBER 6TH.—Marmolara. 

NOVEMBER 7TH.—Marched to Castinara, four leagues. 

NOVEMBER 8TH.—We marched to Coria. Fawkes and myself were sent 
on for quarters. The Colonel says I’ve put him with the jackdaws. 

NOVEMBER 9TH.—Making things comfortable in hope of staying some 
time. 

NOVEMBER 10TH.—Been out shooting and much displeased at myself 
at not killing after getting three or four good shots. All goes on 
very. quiet, shooting, coursing and card playing for them that 
like it. 

NOVEMBER 24TH.—The 1st Hussars march from their quarter Covilhao 
to Sabugal, for a short time, the Route mentioned the Hussars 
only. The River Azava and scenery about here beautiful, and fine 
frosty weather. 

NOVEMBER 30TH.—Lt.-Genl. Sir S. Cotton arrived at Coria and Capt. 
Cooks on his staff. 

DECEMBER 1ST.—Lt.-Genl. Sir S. Cotton saw us in marching order and 
afterwards went to Covilhao. 

DECEMBER 3RD.—Lt.-Genl. Sir S. Cotton saw us in marching order and 
afterwards returned to Covilhao. 

DECEMBER 4TH.—The Hussars gave a ball to the ladies of Covilhao. I 
did not go. 

DECEMBER 6TH.—Col. Cummings got his leave of absence and goes 
from Covilhao. 

DECEMBER 14TH.—We resumed our route for Abrantes by the following 
route :—Capina 2 leagues, Povo 3 leagues, Alcaius 3 leagues, 
through Castello Branco to Sarnardas 4 leagues, Niza 4 leagues, 
Gaviao 5 leagues, St. Miguel 5 leagues. 

DECEMBER 21ST.—Arrived at St. Miguel, very badly put up. Col. 
Sleigh angry with me for not letting the troops remain at Abrantes. 

DECEMBER 22ND.—Col. Sleigh marched the troops to Abrantes, but 
notwithstanding he found it so much worse than St. Miguel that 
he marched us back in the evening. 

DECEMBER 25TH.—Watkins dined with me, the priest, a very entertain- 
ing man, gave us plenty of snuff. The weather very fine, like an 
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English summer. Our chief amusement cock shooting on the. 
banks of the Tagus. 


1812. 

JANUARY 13TH.—We marched to Chamusca, a very delightful quarter, 
and famed next to Oporto for wine. Ciudad Rodrigo besieged. 

JANUARY 19TH.—Ciudad Rodrigo taken. 

FEBRUARY 2ND.—The Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo passed thro’ 
Chamusca with the A.D.C. of the late Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and two other officers. The loss on our part was very great, and 
severely felt in Genl. Crawford, who died shortly after of his 
wound. 

All things go on very quiet, shooting and playing at fives, 
excellent Tagus salmon. 

MaRcH 5TH.—Childers was fortunate enough to kill two bustards at 
one shot, by staying buried in the sand, very fine birds. 

Marcu 8TH.—Genl. Slade saw us at Chamusca and said we were much 
better than several regts. he had inspected, but advised Col. Sleigh 
not to hurry in getting his regt. to the Army. 

MarcH 11TH.—The regiment received a very unexpected route for 
Ponte de Sor as we were playing at fives. 

MARCH 12TH.—The regt. marched to Ponte de Sor. I was left behind 
with a detachment of sick horses. 

MARCH 14TH.—The regt. got orders to march to Borba; very uncertain 
weather about this time. A 

Marcu 18TH.—The batteries opened; all anxious for news. 

APRIL 7TH.—We got possession of Badajoz by storm, our loss very 
considerable. I commenced my march from Quinta de Lima in 
company with Mrs. Tomlinson and Genl. Thorp for Borba, in hope 
of being in time for the fall of Badajoz, by the following route :— 
Ulme 3 leagues, Chinto 2 leagues, Galveas 5 leagues, Aviz 3 
leagues, Canno 3 leagues, and Estremoz 3 leagues. 

APRIL 12TH.—Arrived at Estremoz got information of the fall of Bada- 
joz and of the Army returning to the north and that my regiment 
marched for Niza for further orders to arrive on the roth. 

APRIL 13TH.—Halted at Estremoz and got the horses of my detachment 
shod by the waggon train. 

APRIL 14TH.—I march to Fronteira 4 leagues, Crato 5 leagues, Alter da 
Chao 3 leagues, Niza 6 leagues. 

APRIL 18TH.—Arrived at Niza, the town completely filled and the 
heavy Germans bivouacked under the olive trees. Called on Col. 
de Lancey, got his permission to halt, next day my regiment having 
marched to Lardoza, met with Dan Lutyens who was living at 
a Quinta. 

APRIL 19TH.—A very rainy day, stayed with Dan at the Quinta until 
near dinner time when I received a letter from De Lancey to march 
immediately to Villa Velha, it rained at setting off but was fine 
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afterwards. The men; assisted by the medical staff of the 32nd 
Foot, killed a strayed bullock at the Quinta. 

APRIL 20TH.—Received a letter from Col. De Lancey to march imme- 
diately to Villa Velha, a very rainy day, arrived near dark and 
very badly put up, my bedstead half its legs in dirt. 

APRIL 21ST.—To Castello Branco where I expected to have found the 
regiment but it had marched. 

APRIL 22ND.—Marched to Lardoza, 3 leagues, where a corporal was left 
with orders for me to proceed the same day to Attilia, a league 
further and following day to Campillo, 3 leagues, if the enemy had 
left it. 

APRIL 23RD.—On my march to Campillo I overtook Genl. Picton, who 
informed me the regiment had marched forward and occupied two 
places, Biencressa 4 leagues and Escarigo 5 leagues, at the latter 
of which I found my squadron, and much delighted I was. 

APRIL 24TH.—Marched to Villa Boa 4 leagues, which was the depét 
of the French cavalry, from which collected sheep and oxen from 
the other parts of the country and drove away their chief cargo, 
eight days before we arrived the poor inhabitants were coming 
from the mountains almost starved. 

APRIL 24TH.—Marched to Aldea Ponte 3 leagues. 

APRIL 26TH.—To our old quarters Ituero and Fuente Guinaldo where 
we remained until the 3rd May. 

May 3RD.—Marched to Aldea Ponte. 

May 4TH.—Marched towards the north to Morella and Sordeira. 

May 5TH.—Marched to Lemigal Saffardao. 

May 6TH.—Marched to Ervestendras, here we received an order to halt 
very unexpectedly. 


May 7TH.—Halted and received another order saying the cause for halt- © 


ing was removed and desired to proceed. 

May 8TH.—Marched to Tominhos and Equelheiro. 

May 9TH.—Marched to Guadueros, a very quiet comfortable village, 
our horses in famous condition and go to grass twice a day from 
6 o’clock in the morning until 9 and from 3 o’c until 6 p.m. 
Quite in the dark, sometimes fancying we shall go into Galeira. 
Dine at the doctor’s, Schreiber’s Patrone, very good mutton and 
very good Douro wine. Baron Orton sometimes pays us a visit for 
the sake of cards, what he calls reading the books. 

June 1st.—Rode to Invoens to pay Colonel Ellis a visit, dined with 
Captain Hawtyn, gave us most excellent wine. 

JUNE 2ND.—Went out wild boar shooting, all dined at Colonel Ellis’s. 
Hammerton came over, exceeded moderation both days. 

JUNE 3RD.—Colonel Ellis returned and dined with us, wine bad. 

JUNE 4TH.—Our routes arrived, Colonel Ellis returned home. 

JUNE 5TH.—Marched to Cotimas. 

JUNE 6TH.—Halted. 

JUNE 7TH.—Marched to a village near Lamigal, walked in the evening 
with Lye, met with a (illegible) washed in the spring. 
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JuNE 8TH.—Marched to Treingo. ; 

JUNE 9TH.—Marched to Almeida for tents, not able to get a biliet and 
obliged to go on to Villa de Mula? Doctor and Mrs. Tomlinson 
came with me, badly put up. 

JUNE 1oTH.—Overtook the regiment at Gallegos, marched afterwards 
to the bivouac. Col. Cumming joined with the remount. Saw 
Hammerton in the evening. 

THURSDAY, 11TH.—Marched to a bivouac on the left bank of the 
Agueda, opposite the ford. 

FRIDAY 12TH.—Halted and reviewed by Lord Wellington, Genl. le 
Marchant’s and Anson’s Brigade and Genl. Alten’s. 

JUNE 13TH.—Crossed the Agueda to a bivouac near St. Espireta ? 

JUNE 14TH.—To a bivouac. 

JUNE 15TH.—Immediately after the march ordered on picquet, but con- 
trived to get breakfast. Went to Robliga, the doctor’s wife very 
civil gave me wine and something to eat, the people civil. 

JUNE 16TH.—Joined the Army on the march and arrived before Sala- 
manca about mid-day, skirmished with the French cavalry, they 
afterwards retired under their batteries. The Hussars charged and 
were charged, our squadron appeared in very good time. After 
placing the picquet retired for the night. Lye on picquet. 

JUNE 17TH.—Marched to a little field very near Salamanca, where we 
remained that night, our troops (English) entered the town the 
night before. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 18TH.—Crossed the Tormes and marched to Moresco, 
went the same day to Salamanca, very much pleased with the town, 
had a good view of the fort from the college tower. 

JUNE 19TH.—Rode to Salamanca, saw the cathedral, extremely beautiful, 
one shot from the fort had struck it. 


JUNE 20TH.—Turned out at 2 o’clock a.m. ordered for baggage guard, 
went to bed again, called at 6 o’clock to go with the baggage as 
quick as possible to the rear. When I arrived at the next village 
unloaded and thought we should be quiet for the night, but got 
an order about. 3 o’clock to re-cross the Tormes immediately, all 
the old women running about as if mad, slept under a wall that 
night with Lutyens, Mr. T. and little Williams. 

JUNE 21ST.—Marched at 2 o’clock to a wood in the rear and remained 
that day and night. 

JUNE 22ND.—Received an order to bring the baggage to the side of the 
‘water, Tormes, arrived about 10 o’clock. 

JUNE 23RD.—Got an order to march with the baggage to Moresco, the 
French having retired from there; joined the regt. at Moresco. 

JUNE 24TH.—Marched to the field and after remaining some time looking 
at the French Army, am ordered on picquet, placed very near the 
enemy’s camp, our regt. recrossed the Tormes, in the evening I was 
relieved by an officer and party of Genl. Le Marchant’s Brigade, 
5 D.G., found our regiment after a long march in the dark, had 
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just time to get something to eat when our trvop was ordered to 
cover the guns at Pilo Bravo. 

JUNE 25TH.—Remained Pilo Bravo, the’regt. joined us in the course 
of the day. 

JUNE 26TH.—Remained at Pilo Bravo. 

JUNE 27TH.—The fort at Salamanca surrendered at 12 o’clock. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 28TH.—The regt. received a route and marched for Aldea 
Rubea while Schreiber and self were in Salamanca, we went after- 
wards and called upon Col. Ellis when he was in Salamanca. 

JUNE 29TH.—Marched at 3 o’clock for Canizal, were too late and 
obliged to trot past the infantry. 

JUNE 30TH.—Marched to Torricilla, went on picquet. Sergt. Havelock 
whom I sent to reconnoitre was taken prisoner in a skirmish, . a 
little time afterwards Sergt. Ellis was taken (by outflanking a 
stronger than his own) but afterwards exchanged. My vedette was 
shot at during the night, left my coffee-pot in the town the enemy 
had now possession of. 

JULy 1st.—Joined my regt. on the march to Nava del Rey and recovered 
my coffee-pot. 

THURSDAY, 2ND.—Our squadron ordered to the 1st Division under 
the command of Genl. Graham, and marched with them to near 
Medinha del Campo, our squadron to a farm house, walked into 
the town after dinner. 

JULY 3RD.—Remained at the farmhouse, Lindsell, Greaves and Rotton 
joined us in the evening. 

JULY 4TH.—Remained at the farm house. 

JULY 5TH.—Marched to join our regiment at La Seca now in Genl. 
Anson’s Brigade. 

JuLty 6TH.—Turned out on the alarm ground at daylight, afterwards 
ordered and marched back to the old farm house near Medinha del 
Campo. 

JuLy 7TH.—Marched into Medinha del Campo. 

Juty 8tH.—Remained in Medinha del Campo, invited in the evening. to 
MacDonald’s camp to see the Spanish girls dance. 

JuLy 9TH.—Rode in the evening round the infantry camp, where the 
Spanish girls walk to and dance every evening. 

JuLy 1oTH.—Rode to one of the German bands and saw a very pretty 
girl, met Major Cocks in the ice shop. 

JUuLy 11TH.—Bought a Shabraj, went in the evening on picquet to a 
village called Gallinas, the people very civil. Sent patrols to 
Bajasmiguel bridge leading to Alcazaren and Palacios bridge 
leading to Olmedo, both on the Adaja River. 

SuNDAY, JULY 12TH.—The squadron received orders to march and my 
picquet was recalled at 6 in the morning. The squadron marched 
at 9 oclock to Villa Verde and on to Campillo. 

July 13TH.—Halted at Campillo. 

JuLy 14TH.—Marched to La Seca, went in the evening to Sir S. 

Cotton’s ball, danced with my landlord’s daughter. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15TH.—Marched at 9 o’clock at night to Rueda. 

JuLy 16TH.—Marched at 10 o’clock at night thro’ Medinha del Campo 
to Canizal. 

Juty 17TH.—Sent to ascertain whether Genl. Bock’s Brigade or the 
French were in Aleyos, neither there but the enemy’s advanced 
parties marching to it as I left it. 

JuLy 18TH.--The enemy drove in our pickets and our brigade advanced 
to support them, a very heavy cannonading. Poor William 
wounded who died since in consequence. Captain Jenkins’s horse 
shot, retired on the left of Torricilla with the French line parallel 
with ours to the position in front of Canizal. 

SunpDAyY, JULY 19TH.—AII quiet and had just got into a wood to shade 
us from the sun, when a note came about 4 o’clock to say there 
was an alarm at all posts. Turned out and marched to the right, 
covered Major Bull’s guns which set fire to a French tumbril, not 
able to remain there long the enemy bringing too many guns to 
bear. Bivouacked on this ground a little in the rear expecting 
next morning a general engagement. 

Monpay, JULY 20TH.—Everything appeared as if they intended to 
attack us and were formed in position to receive them, but they 
moved off on our right, and us again in parallel lines with them, 
halted in their old position near Moresco. 

JuLy 21st.—Marched to Moresco intelligence having arrived the enemy 
were crossing at Alba de Tormes, and were ordered to cross the 
Tormes that night and remained in a ploughed field the night, a 
very rainy night, much thunder and lightning, the 5th D. Gds. 
loosing their horses by squadrons. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 22ND.—Marched from our ground on the bank of 
the Tormes to the scene of action, our squadron ordered to cover 
the guns and got into a cross fire from the enemy, and retired as 
well as we could the guns one by one and us two and threes, went 
afterwards upon a hill, as an amateur, saw our infantry press under 
a very heavy fire, our brigade then moved to the right where our 
infantry gallantly charged and carried the hill, we charged but it 
was a very easy day for us, the 5th Foot appeared to suffer most, 
a very heavy fire at the fall of night, our squadron on picquet, 
found the 1st Hussars on the ground we were ordered to occupy, 
remained with them all night. 

FripAy, JULY 23RD.-—Our squadron left without orders, came up to 
Army just after the heavy Germans made an excellent charge on 
the French infantry and made a great many prisoners. Our regt. 
and the 16th also charged some cavalry here advanced a little and 
at night retired to a bivouac near this place. 

July 24TH.—Marched through Penaranda, here we were informed 
Marshal Marmont had lost an arm, to Cabesa de posa. 


JuLy 25TH.—Marched to Bernia Sapardeal. 
JuLy 26TH.—Marched to Arevalo, a very good town where the Koyal 
granaries are. 
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JtLy 27TH.—Marched to Almenara. 

JvLy 28TH.—Marched to Ornillos. 

JuLy 29TH.—Marched to Pedraco and Aldea Mayor. 

JuLy 30TH.—Crossed the Douro, marched to the hills near Valladolid, 
to shew ourselves, whilst his Lordship entered the city, great excla- 
mations on his entering the square where the Spanish were drawn 
up to receive him. 

JuLy 31sT.—Rode to Valladolid in the morning and again to the theatre 
in the evening, saw the French hospital with a great many sick 
in it, they had regular beds and every thing very clean and com- 
fortable. The theatre and performance bad. 

AuGustT 1st.—Marched to Villavanez, a very bad village where we 
remained some time. ; 
Aucust 8TH.—Our regt. alone marched to Penafiel an excellent village 
(or town), every thing to be bought, the people very civil. Paid 

the convent a daily visit, one very pretty nun. 

AvuGusT 9TH.—Col. Sleigh and Duberly dined with us, Schrether’s 
Patrone gave us excellent wine, killed a brace of hares this day. 

AUGUST 10TH.—The regt. mustered. 

AUGUST IITH AND 12TH.—AII quiet. 

AUGUST 13TH.—Went on picquet to Pisquera on the Douro, met with 
John Thomas, a Guerilla chief, who gave me an excellent supper. 

AUGUST 14TH.—Received a letter from Col. Cumming at daylight to 
say the regt. was marching to Quentanilla de Abaxo where I was to 
proceed with my party, turned out in the evening and remained 
in a wood all night. 

AUGUST 15TH.—Returned to Quintanilla de Abaxo and marched in the 
evening about 4 o’clock to Tudela. 

AuGuUST 16TH.—Turned out on the alarm ground at daybreak our 
squadron went on picquet. 

AUGUST 17TH.—Relieved Lindsell about 6 o’clock. The 12th Light 
Dragoons relieved us about 10. 

AucGustT 18TH.—The French came on about g o’clock which gave us 
time to unload our baggage (which was always loaded when we 
turned out) and was just going to breakfast when an orderly came 
in to say the enemy was coming on. Wishing to make good the 
little time I had, commenced running, a stone caught my foot and 
down I came, however I made a tolerable breakfast. We retired 
across the Douro to the artillery and supported them. Poor Lind- 
sell was killed charging on the bridge with his party. by a musket 
ball.. We lost a great many artillery men by the enemy firing 
from the windows and roofs of the houses, retired at night to 
Parilla bivouac. 

AUGUST 19TH.—Marched to Parilla. 

AUGUST 20TH.—Received intelligence the French were gone back from 
the picquets. 

AuGusT 21sT.—Marched at § o’clock to Aldea Mayor dined with Col. 
Cumming on a short notice, the French picquets in their old station. 

AUGUST 22ND AND 23RD.—AIl quiet. 
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AUGUST 24TH.—Turned out before daylight, advanced towards the. 
picquets and remained out four hours. The French drums made 
the devil of a noise as if all their men were deaf, the melons and 
grapes just coming in. 

AuGusT 25TH.—Nothing occurred until the following date. 

SEPT. 3RD.—I went on picquet to Tudela and eat my dinner in the 
chapel and plenty of melons and grapes. 

SEPT. 4TH.—At daybreak the French came down, drove my vedettes 
in. I saw great part of their force and then retreated to the outside 
the wood, they brought forward thro’ the wood two companies of 
infantry with three squadrons and then retired. 

Sept. 6TH.—Lord Wellington returned from Madrid, and the Army 
advanced to the hills in front of the enemy’s picquets, remained - 
the whole day in a vineyard and retired at night to the fir wood 
in rear of it. Met Captn. Annesley, 61st Regt., and Major Ebring- 
ton, 7th Foot, in the morning. 

SEPT. 7TH.—Advanced to Valladolid, the enemy blew up the bridge and 
retired along the Pisuerga in front of us, we bivouacked in a wood 
on the right of Valladolid on the river. 

SEPT. 8TH.—Remained in the wood, Col. Cumming giving it the prefer- 
ence to a village. 

SEPT. gTH.—Advanced to a wood farther in front where we bivou- 
acked. 
SEPT. 10TH.—Went on picquet with the squadron, taken ill and went 

back to a village, an artillery woman very civil to me. 

SEPT. 11TH.—Followed the regiment to Baniez Pusadro.- 

SEPT. 12TH.—Marched to Torquemada, Childers had a good deal of 
skirmishing, saw a French man run through the breast on the road. 

SEPT. 13TH.—Regular marches until the 16th. 

SEPT. 16TH.—Left the brigade and marched on the other side, or right 
bank, of a little rive Toro. The enemy fired two shots at us, 
one bounded directly over the regt. Bivouacked in rear of the 
village, a very rainy night. 

SEPT. 17TH.— Waited a long time for orders and at last marched without 
them, found we were very late and obliged to trot out to pass the 
infantry and heavies to join the brigade. Our squadron sent to 
cover the guns. 

SEPT. 18TH.—At daylight our regt. sent to relieve the three squadrons 
on duty, passed to the front of Burgos by the left out of range of 
the batteries.. Had a fine view of the French Army as they marched 
from Villa Carto, where we remained the night. 

SEPT. 19TH.—Marched to Villa Fria. The castle was attacked and part 
of the outwork taken. 

SEPT. 20TH.—Remained at Villa Fria. 

SEPT. 21ST.—Remained at Villa Fria. Rode into Burgos, where the 
people gave me a bottle of spirits. 

SEPT. 22ND.—Marched to Monestario always in a state of alarm not 
without reason, for we had turn out, turn out, continually, remained 
until the 12th Octr. 
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OcTOBER 12TH.—Marched to Quintana Palla expecting to be very quiet. 

OcTOBER 13TH.—Turned out, the French having advanced a party. 
Childers’ squadron on duty at Monestario. Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby 
wounded skirmishing. The enemy retired. 

OcToBER 15TH.—Our squadron sent to relieve Childers’ squadron at 
Monestario. 

OcTOBER 16TH AND 17TH.—AII quiet. 

OcToBER 18TH.—The enemy again advanced and obliged us to leave 
Monestario, but returned to it at night. 

OcTOBER 19TH.—Turned out before daylight and retired to the heights 
above Monestario. The French entered the town about 9 o’clock, 
went at night to Quintana Palla. 

OcTOBER 20TH.—-Turned out before daylight. The enemy came to 
Quintana Palla in the evening as we evacuated it. Olmas was 
defended by the light companies under Col. Hackett. The siege 
of Burgos raised at night. 

OCTOBER 21ST.—The Army commenced its retreat, went on picquet about 
2 o’clock, received orders at night to withdraw my videttes and 
march at 3 o’clock a.m. 

OcTOBER 22ND.—Withdrew my videttes at 3 o’clock unperceived by the 
enemy and marched to Villa Toro where I came up with the regi- 
ment. Halted here for some time for bullock carts, etc., to pass. 
The scene between Villa Toro and the high road was shocking, 
the number of men lying in the road drunk, some dead, others 
dying, bisket and rum casks broken, dead horses, oxen and mules, 
together with the two 18-pounders, far exceeded whatever before I 
could conceive. Soon after we arrived on the high road, the enem 
advanced from Burgos, indulged us with a cannonade which 
obliged us to retreat farther than was intended, and we got under 
cover considerably after dark. 

OcTOBER 23RD.—The enemy came up with us at daybreak, cannonading 
for some time, they then charged ouf*skirmishers and pressed 
us so hard that one squadron of the 16th Light Dragoons and our 
regiment were obliged to charge in front of Cellada del Camino, 
some confusion, and retired behind the Hormaza on which were 
placed Lt.-Col. Hackett’s infantry, when we again got in order 
and retired, a squadron occasionally charging. The German 
Brigade joined us near Venta del Pozo, they charged, came back in 
disorder. Our brigade also charged, got intermixed and the con- 
fusion all together not to be described. Had the enemy behaved 
well that day they must have played the devil with us. 

OcTOBER 24TH.—The Army halted at Duenas and Villa Muriel. The 
enemy came up and attacked us at Villa Muriel. 

OcTOBER 25TH.—Halted at Duenas and Villa Muriel on the Carrion. 

OcTOBER 26TH.—Marched to Cabezon del Campo, crossed the Pisuerga, 
remained here. 

Remained in position at Tordesillas from the 30th October to 
the 6th November. 

(The writer of this diary died near Philibhit on the Gogra in Oudh, 

India, on the 4th May, 1824, aged 39.) 
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15TH JUNE.—During the night of the 15th the four divisions of 
the army covering the positions from Mons to Ypres, and beyond 
these fortresses, received orders to concentrate about their respective 
headquarters—Oudenarde, Grammont, Enghien and Hal—the cavalry 
at Ninove, but the whole waited further orders for morning. 

Information of the French Army having forced the passage of the 
Sambre at Charleroi on the r4th reached the British headquarters at 
Brussels only on the evening of the 15th. The garrison of Brussels 
consisting of two British brigades of the 5th Division, and the 81st 
Regiment,? brigade of Hanoverian Militia of 6th Division, Duke of 
Brunswick’s Corps, and Nassau Troops, assembled during the night, 
and marched at 4 o’clock next morning on the Charleroi road, halting 
for two hours in the Bois de Soignies at Waterloo. 


16TH JUNE.—At 12 o’clock p.m. moved on through Genappe to 
Quatre Bras, a post where the roads from Brussels to Namur and 
Charleroi divide; the road from Namur to Nivelles also strikes off from 
the Brussels road at this point, which the enemy had gained posses- 
sion of the preceding day, but which had been re-occupied by the 
troops of Orange Nassau in the course of the morning and by a 
Belgic brigade under the Prince of Weimar. 

The enemy was in force about the village of Frasne, a quarter 
of a league in advance on the Charleroi road. 

In the meantime the Ist and IInd Corps of the Army were march- 
ing upon Quatre Bras, it being ascertained that the enemy was making 
his principal attack in that direction, and not on the side of Mons, as 
was at first apprehended. 

Two brigades of the 4th Division and one brigade of the ‘Hano- 
verians were posted at Hal to counteract the movements of a body of 
Aree the enemy had detached in that direction threatening our right 

ank. 

The troops from Brussels arrived at Quatre Bras about half-past 
two p.m., the enemy immediately made a disposition for attack with 





1 This diary, which has been contributed by Colonel F. H. Mountsteven, 
C.M.G., was found by him among the papers of his father, Major-General 
W. T. B. Mountsteven. 

2 This regiment remained in Brussels during the actions. 
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the Ist and IInd Corps under Ney, and a numerous cavalry under 
Kellerman. 

The British and Hanoverian brigades drew up in two lines along 
the chaussée leading from Quatre Bras to Namur; the Brunswick 
infantry to the right of Quatre Bras: a small portion of light troops 
occupying the head of the Bois de Bossu in their front; this wood 
was in some parts intricate, but passable everywhere for light infantry. 

The enemy cannonaded the light troops and Belgic cavalry cover- 
ing our front, and advanced a body of infantry to take possession of 
the farmhouse of Gemioncourt and the enclosures on the great road, 
half-way between Quatre Bras and the village of Frasne. 

This post was entrusted to some of the troops of Orange Nassau, 
which were soon driven from it by the enemy. 

The Duke of Wellington had directed that this house and the 
enclosures about it should be occupied by a British regiment, judging 
it of great importance to the position that it should be held—the 
regiment destined for this service was otherwise disposed of, and the 
28th Regiment marched down too late to establish itself there, was 
withdrawn, and formed the right of our position at Quatre Bras. The 
relinquishing of this house and enclosure forms a principal feature 
in the detail of this day’s operations, since without the entire possession 
of it, and of the Bois de Bossu by the enemy, his cavalry would have 
been held in check the whole of the day, and his infantry have been 
prevented from assuming the offensive, as securely as it did. 

The enemy having established himself in the post of Gemion- 
court, advanced his infantry under favour of the copse and enclosures, 
to attack our positions on the Namur road between Quatre Bras and 
a wood on our extreme left occupied by the 95th Regiment ; his 
attacks were vigorous and repeated, carried on by columns of infantry 
covered by a numerous body of light troops, but they were sustained 
with firmness by the two British brigades under Generals Kempt and 
Pack. A heavy cannonade was kept up by both parties during these 
operations for about an hour and a half, when the enemy, who had 
hitherto made no impression upon our post, availing himself of his great 
superiority in cavalry, pushed a strong column of cuirassiers 
and lancers with rapidity up the great road, dispersed the Brunswick 
and Belgic cavalry, got possession of the post of Quatre Bras, and 
turned the right of the British position,. but the enemy’s cavalry was 
at this moment assailed with so galling and destructive a fire from the 
g2nd and Hanoverian Regiments posted behind a bank on the left 
of Quatre Bras, that it was driven back in great confusion and with 
considerable loss; it was in the early part of this charge made by the 
enemy that the Duke of Brunswick was killed. 

About half-past six o’clock the first corps, composed of the 1st 
and 3rd Divisions, reinforced the line. The rst Division was occupied 
in regaining possession of the Bois de Bossu: the 3rd strengthening 
our left and relieving in their post several of our battalions which 
had suffered considerably or exhausted their ammunition. 

A fresh attack which the enemy made was repulsed with the 
assistance of the troops newly arrived. The enemy’s cavalry, repulsed 
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from Quatre Bras by the heavy fire of musketry directed against it, 
reformed its columns, supported by fresh reserves, and finding no 
cavalry on our side capable of holding it in check, renewed its attack 
on the great road, and threatened the infantry formed in line to the 
left of it. The infantry immediately formed squares by battalions: 
the 42nd Regiment being much advanced suffered greatly from the 
fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters in the enclosures of Gemioncourt, 
but repulsed the charge of the cuirassiers. (Note.—The 42nd Regi- 
ment was charged by the cuirassiers whilst in the act of forming 
square, but such was the firmness of the troops that, even in an 
irregular mass, they repulsed the charge, and by the time the second 
attack was made upon them, order was re-established.) 

The 28th Regiment and a wing of the Royals formed in square 
upon the causeway and inaccessible, except by one front, to the 
approach of cavairy, were ordered by Sir Thomas Picton to march 
down into the plain, and take in flank the enemy’s cavalry which was 
making an impression on the great road; this square advanced with 
shouts into the middle of the plain, halted within short musket shot 
of the cavalry, and opened a fire upon it, charged repeatedly by the 
enemy’s cuirassiers and lancers, who were repulsed in every attack. 

The lancers even wounded the men in the ranks, but were every 
time driven back with confusion and great loss. 

The 30th Regiment also moved down in the same form, flanked 
the square above mentioned, and received with equal firmness the 
charge of the French cavalry. 

These attacks of cavalry upon our infantry were continued till 
dark as well as the contest in the Bois de Bossu; at length the enemy 
withdrew from all his points of attack, and resumed his position in 
front of Frasne; the Bois de Bossu and post of Gemioncourt were 
strongly occupied by British troops—the cannonade continued till 
after dark. 

The British cavalry arrived on the ground at night-fall, having 
made a long and very rapid march. 

_ The two British brigades of the 5th Division lost on this day 
129 Officers and 1,400 men, the brunt of the action fell upon it. 

Buonaparte directed the attack upon the Prussians, who held 
their ground ‘with obstinacy, but were at length obliged to retire 
upon Wavre. 

The whole of the British force engaged for nearly two hours did 
not exceed 4,000 men. 

_17TH JUNE.—The two armies remained in presence until 2 o’clock 
p.m., but the British commenced retiring its stores, etc., upon the 
Brussels road earlier. By two, the whole army was in movement, 
covered by the cavalry and light infantry; the enemy shewed no dis- 
position to advance till the whole line moved off. In the course of 
the retreat, the enemy made several charges upon our cavalry with 
various success. Our cavalry was pressed towards the close of the 
day. 





1The 11th Light Dragoons the first up. 
M 2 
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The army took up a position across the great road leading from 


Charleroi and Nivelles to Brussels. 
No baggage, stores or wounded fell into the enemy’s hands during 


this retreat. 

A violent storm came on whilst the army was taking up its 
position, and heavy rain continued the whole of the night and 
following morning until midday. 

18TH JUNE.—The position of the army on the 18th of June was as 
follows :—On the left the 2nd Division of the Army of the Nether- 
lands, extending from the Charleroi road in front of a lane leading to 
the village of Smohain and the hamlet of La Haye. 

The two British brigades of the 5th Division in second line behind 
the lane, its right resting upon the Chaussée, its left crowning a 
height behind La Haye. ; 

The Hanoverian Brigade 5th Division, and that of the 6th Division 
formed in columns on the left of the height ready to act in any direc- 
tion. The Netherlands troops extended along our front to the hamlet 
La Haye, which was occupied. 

The Hussar Brigade encamped at some distance in rear of our 
left near La Haye: this formed the extreme left of the position, and 
the cavalry communicated by patroles with the Prussians at Wavre 
distant about two leagues and a half. 

Two, brigades of artillery covered the front of this part of the 
position, and a troop of Hanoverian artillery took post upon a knoll 
in front of our right flank of the left wing above the farmhouse of 
La Haye Sainte. 

To the right of the great road lay the 1st and 3rd Divisions, the 
Brunswick Corps, the IInd Corps of the army, and a large proportion 
of the Cavalry and Artillery: their position extended in two lines in 
rear of the house and wood of Hougoumont, making an angle at that 
point, the extreme right resting upon a ravine near Merbe Braine. The 
posts of Hougoumont and Merbe Braine were occupied. 

The whole front of the position covered a space of about two miles 
and a half. 

The enemy took post in our front a little before dark on the 17th 
upon the heights above Planchenoit, cannonading the rear of our 
column, but his guns were silenced by the superior fire of the battery 
above La Haye Sainte. 

The British position, such as it has been described, although not 
defective, was not naturally strong, and was in no part entrenched: 
that of the enemy was more commanding. 

About midday on the 18th the enemy commenced a sharp skir- 
mish about the house and copse of Hougoumont, and advanced his 
infantry, supported by several batteries of artillery, to take possession 
of that post, but the rst Brigade of Guards under General Byng, and 
the troops of the German Legion belonging to the 3rd Division, 
repulsed every effort made by him. 

About two o’clock the enemy formed a battery of from 20 to 30 
pieces of cannon extending along the whole front of the left wing of 
our line, from La Haye Sainte to the heights above Smohain, and 
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under the protection of its heavy fire, three solid masses of infantry, 
composed of the Ist and IIIrd Corps, under Ney and d’Erlon, 
advanced with rapidity across the gentle copse that separated the two 
positions, his left column directing its attack upon the great road, 
the other two between the great road and heights which formed our 
left—the Horse Artillery were forced to withdraw their guns after 
having done dreadful execution against the enemy’s column advancing 
along the road, and to our immediate left of it: the 95th Light Com- 
panies and Skirmishers of Generals Kempt and Pack’s Brigades were 
forced to withdraw before the French column, which reached the top 
of our position in compact order: the head of it crossing the lane 
along which our line had been originally formed. At this moment 
the 32nd and 79th Regiments posted on our right, which had retired 
some paces, and which had hitherto kept up a destructive fire on the 
enemy’s column without seeming to shake it, advanced to the charge 
with shouts. The column hesitated, turned and broke, hurrying in 
disorder down the hill—it was during this charge that Sir Thomas 
Picton fell. ~ 

Throughout the whole of this operation General Kempt’s brigade 
was formed in one line, without any reserve, owing to the weakness 
of our forces in this quarter, and under these circumstances it charged 
the enemy’s column which had gained the height of our position in 
compact order. 

The centre column advanced with the same success, and was 
routed in like manner by the left of General Kempt’s brigade and the 
right of General Pack’s, consisting of the Royals, 28th and 44th 
Regiments. ; 

The enemy’s right column forced the Netherlands troops back 

in confusion, and afterwards the Hanoverian Brigade which had lined 
the hedge on our side of the lane. The enemy’s column reached the 
opposite hedge, the 42nd lined the hedge the Hanoverians had just 
quitted: the g2nd (also in line) outflanked the column by its right: 
the heaviness of the fire concentrated upon it caused it to halt and 
waver. 
The Heavy Brigade of Cavalry, consisting of the Greys, Innis- 
killings, and Royal: Dragoons, charged at this moment, broke through 
the column, dispersed it with great slaughter, but, dispersed themselves 
in the eagerness of pursuit, suffered greatly from the enemy’s cannon, 
and were themselves charged by the cuirassiers in compact order. 

General Ponsonby was killed in this charge—upwards of 2,000 
prisoners were made by the two British brigades and the cavalry. 
Immediately after the repulse of this attack, General Lambert’s brigade 
of the 6th Division reinforced the right of the 5th Division and 
covered the point of La Haye Sainte on the great road. 

The attack was meantime all along carried on with obstinacy 
against the post of Hougoumont. 

At 3 p.m. the enemy advanced the whole of his cavalry to the 
attack of the great road and position to the right of it, the cavalry 
supported by heavy columns of infantry. 
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The enemy gained possession of La Haye Sainte and Hougou- 
mont; the British cavalry were forced back by that of the enemy. 
Our infantry, formed in squares upon the position, was charged 
repeatedly by the enemy’s cuirassiers, lancers and light cavalry, who 
were repulsed in every charge and forced at length to retire from the 
plateau, having suffered immensely. The columns of French infantry 
were also checked in their advance by the continued and heavy fire 
of musketry kept up by the British line, which was again displayed 
upon the retreat of the enemy's cavalry. 

The infantry retired behind the ridge and wood of Hougoumont, 
still retaining possession of that post, as well as of La Haye Sainte, 
which had long been contested and obstinately defended by a party 
of the Light Battalion of the German Legion under Col. Baring, till at 
length, their ammunition exhausted, and their supplies cut off, .was 
forced to give up the post to the enemy, who occupied it in force, and 
formed several very heavy masses of infantry and a body of cavalry 
undex cover of it, preparatory to a fresh attack. The possession of La 
Haye Sainte and of the knoll above it on each side of the great road, 
enabled the enemy to keep up a destructive fire of musketry upon the 
troops posted for the defence of this important part of the line. The 
brigade of the 6th Division under General Lambert rendered essen- 
tial service in this quarter: the 5th Division had during the last 
attack made a movement to its right, and formed in columns of 
battalions near the great road; a heavy fire of musketry and artillery 
was kept up by the enemy in this direction, till at length he with- 
drew his cannon and the fire of musketry slackened. 

About 5 o'clock in the afternoon the Prussians were observed 
advancing upon the right flank of the enemy’s position, but their 
firing was still distant. 

The Prussian column had been put in motion at daybreak from 
Wavre, directing their march upon Frischermont and Planchenoit, 
but the defile of Saint Lambert had considerably retarded their 
advance, and although they had happily surmounted all obstacles, 
and were rapidly gaining ground upon the main position above 
Planchenoit by 7 o’clock, the third and most desperate attack was made 
upon the British line by the Imperial Guard, and had been completely 
repulsed and the enemy in total rout in our front, before the Prussians 
had found their junction with our left wing. 

It deserves to be stated, to the honour of the Prussian leader, that 
on learning at an advanced period of the day that the enemy had 
pushed a column by Wavre, threatening his rear, he expressed little 
concern, judging well that the fate of the day depended on the success 
of the operation he was conducting, and could be little influenced by 
the success of any detached corps. 

The enemy made his third attack about seven o’clock; his heavy 
columns of infantry, urged on by numerous supports, broke down all 
opposition upon the great road, and upon the plateau to the right, 
advancing under the posts of La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont, till 
he attained the summit of our position—but the British line waited his 
advance with firmness, pouring an incessant fire into the heart of 
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his columns. Brought to a check they began to waver, a panic ensued, 
and complete rout was the consequence; cavalry and infantry hurried 
together in flight, whilst a murderous fire was directed upon the fugi- 
tives from every part of the line. The British cavalry made dreadfu! 
havoc amongst some hastily-formed squares of infantry, one square 
more compact and composed of greater numbers than the rest stood in 
the middle of the plain for a considerable time, covering the retreat of 
the broken battalions; but although inaccessible to our cavalry it 
suffered immensely from the fire of artillery directed against it from 
all points. At this moment, the whole British line advanced to the 
attack of the enemy’s position above Planchenoit, and triumphantly 
carried height after height—all attempts on the part of the enemy to 
rally his broken army were vain—the Prussian columns were now 
acting in concert with the British and the enemy’s right had been 
completely turned. 

Before dark the Prussian columns had entered the great Char- 
leroi road, and continued the pursuit of the enemy the whole night. 
The British Army rested upon its arms for the night, a little beyond 
the position from which the enemy had been driven. The whole road 
between the field of battle and Genappe was strewed (so as to be 
almost impassable) with the enemy’s cannon and military stores—150 
pieces of artillery and more than 200 caissons were left close to the 
field. 

The loss of the British and Hanoverian Army on this day 
amounted to 13,000 men, the Brunswick, Belgic and Dutch troops 
- also lost some thousands. The enemy’s loss is rated at 50,000 men. 

The Allies brought about 60,000 men into the field, the enemy 
upwards of 100,000. 

The loss of the 5th British Division on this occasion amounted 
to 100 officers and 1,200 men, its total loss on both days 229 officers 
and 2,600 men, more than half of its force on leaving Brussels. 


FURTHER EXTRACT FROM LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WILLIAM GOMM’S 
JOURNAL. 


The Battle-of ‘Waterloo will claim a distinguished place amongst 
the events of modern times—it is the duty as it is the pride of every 
one who had the good fortune to stand in the ranks of the Allied 
Army on that day, to describe faithfully every particular incident that 
came more immediately under his own notice—and this action will 
be found to have afforded some of the most splendid examples of 
intrepidity and enthusiasm on the one hand, and of constancy and 
unshaken firmness on the other, that the world ever witnessed. 

It will be celebrated not less for the splendour of the achievements 
it gave opportunity to, than for the magnitude of the results by which 
it was attended. All military observers, those who had been present at 
Borodino, at Eylau or at Austerlitz, declare that the contest was never 
so severe: the attacks never so impetuous: nor the resistance so 
obstinate das on this day and that the French never fought with such 
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confidence, or such assurance of victory. The renown of their leader, 
the devotion of his cause, the promised plunder of Brussels almost 
within their grasp, everything continued to stimulate them to exertion. 
Their composition was excellent, it was the flower of their army 
assembled to make this grand irruption into the Netherlands. Their 
cavalry was firm, numerous and well equipped, their artillery magnifi- 
cent, their infantry the best soldiers of France roused to emulation by 
the presence of the Imperial Guard. 

Lord Wellington’s army, on the other hand (with the exception of 
the British part of it), was composed of new levies, which however 
well disposed could not from their inexperience be much depended 
upon. 

The Hanoverians (the Legion excepted) were all militia newly 
embodied. The Brunswick Corps, originally of 10,000 men well 
equipped, had some experienced officers among them who had served 
in Spain, but the corps was almost wholly composed of recruits. The 
Belgic and Dutch troops all equipped in essential points, still less 
efficient than the corps above named. ; 

The attempt made by Napoleon was therefore politic and well 
timed, and with a less fair prospect of success than might have been 
expected, when a man of Buonaparte’s fortune and habits took the 
field even against the Duke of Wellington, it might have been called 
rash. 

The fortunes of the world seemed to have been set upon a cast: 
had the Allies lost the Battle of Waterloo, such was the nature of the 
conflict, that utter ruin must have ensued. It was the characteristic of 
this battle from the beginning that the result must be decisive of the 
fate of both armies. No contest ever merited more truly the title of 
a pitched battle: the fortunes of all the contending nations were 
perhaps at stake. 

Had Napoleon been triumphant at Waterloo, the spirit and conduct 
of the Prussian Army would have availed it little, and the undisputed 
possession of Belgium would have enabled him to open the war against 
the armies of Austria and Russia, with the same advantages, and pro- 
bably with the same success that had attended his earlier campaigns 
against the Powers. 

It has been observed that Napoleon manceuvred little in this battle : 
his great object seemed to be to overpower in some particular point, 
first by the weight of his artillery, and his infantry in massy columns, 
afterwards by the whole of his cavalry, and lastly by a great though 
fruitless effort of his Imperial Guard. 

The result of this day’s combinations, so fatal to the fortunes of 
Napoleon, ought not perhaps to detract from his military reputation, 
for as the history of the world has hitherto seldom, perhaps never, 
recorded such constancy as was displayed by the British infantry on 
this trying occasion, such opposition was not upon principles of human 
reasoning justly to be expected. Prodigies of valour disconcerted the 
plans which had so often led to success: the genius of the Duke of 
Wellington turned this undaunted spirit to the best account, but it was 
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only by British soldiers that such a field could have been kept, animated 
by all the genius of a Wellington. 

A just panegyric has been passed by public report upon the merits 
of the troops of all the nations engaged on the side of the Allies in 
this sanguinary conflict; but a close observer, who writes not for the 
public eye, will portion out the tribute of applause to each with nicer 
discrimination than policy might recommend under the circumstances : 
and it is not detracting from the merits of the troops of Hanover, 
Belgium, Brunswick and Holland, to declare that the field was more 
than once irretrievably lost, but for the almost miraculous exertions 
of the British infantry—on this day the British infantry surpassed 
itself in constancy and intrepidity, and there were occasions when the 
exigency of the moment called for mightier efforts than had been looked 
for even from British infantry. The exertions of the British cavalry 
were conspicuous, and no opportunity was lost of increasing the 
disasters of the enemy, but still the weight of the attack both of infantry 
and cavalry was borne by the infantry. The enemy fought with a 
determination to conquer—above all his cavalry, but as long as the 
days of Waterloo and Quatre Bras are upon record amongst the British 
infantry, the efforts of the best and most daring cavalry in the world 
acting in situations the most favourable to that arm, even against 
unconnected and unsupported Battalions, will be held in contempt. 

The artillery on both sides did dreadful execution, ours on many 
occasions drew upon it the admiration of the enemy. The French 
infantry invariably attacked in solid columns—this formation for attack 
seems calculated to produce decisive results. 

The Allies always received the assaults of the Colitis in line, 
and as the British line never yielded, although the troops of the other 
nations frequently broke and retired, the effect of musketry from a line 
concentrating upon a massy column at the distance of a few yards was 
most destructive—the columns once checked suffered immediately, and 
panic and flight were the consequences. 

Whatever has been said respecting the comparative merits of the 
Allies on the 18th is equally applicable to the 16th, a day not less 
glorious to the British infantry, although its celebrity will be lost in 
the splendour of the more decisive events which immediately followed ; 
yet those who were principally concerned in the operations of the 16th 
will always recollect with satisfaction that on this day, two brigades 
of the 5th Division, in all not more than 4,000 men, sustained the 
principal weight of an attack made by two corps of the French Army 
and-a large body of: cavalry for several hours, unsupported except by 
Belgic, Brunswick and Nassau Troops, and without a squadron of the 
British cavalry in the field until night. The 28th and three Highland 
regiments, forming part of the 5th Division, rendered essential services 
on this day, as well as on the 18th, and not only maintained but exalted 
their high character. 

The British infantry gave an earnest on the 16th of what might be 
expected from it in a future conflict, and it did not deceive either its 


enemies or its friends. 
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These comments upon the operations already detailed, not being 
intended to be made public, have been given with freedom and candour, 
and wholly without reserve; and wherever an erroneous view of the 
magnificent but complicated events attempted to be described has been 
taken, it has proceeded from want of opportunity, or of capacity to form 
a better judgment, not from intention to detract from, or to panegyrize 
the merits of any party, still it is most gratifying to have to relate 
(however imperfectly) such exploits as must redound more to the 
national honor in a military sense than any achievements of modern, 
or perhaps of ancient, times recorded in our annals. 
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1782. 


AN ACCOUNT of the PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH 
FLEET, consisting of 36 SAIL OF THE LINE in an 
ACTION with the FRENCH FLEET, commanded by 
COMTE DE GRASSE, off DOMINIQUE and GUARDA- 
LOUPE on the following days, viz.:— 


APRIL 9TH, TUESDAY.—At daylight discovered a large convoy under the 
land of Dominique and part towards Guardaloupe with a number of 
line-of-battle-ships. At 43 minutes past 5 a.m. repeated the Admiral’s 
signal to form the line ahead a cable’s length dist. Fifty minutes 
past 5 repeated the Admiral’s signal to prepare for action. Fifty-three 
minutes past 5 repeated the Admiral’s signal to form the line ahead 
at two cables’ length. At 57 minutes past 5 repeated the Admiral’s 
signal for the van to fill and stand on. At 30 minutes past six repeated 
the signal to engage the enemy. At 35 minutes past 6 the Admiral 
made the signal to annul do. At 12 minutes past 7 repeated the 
Admiral’s signal for the van to fill and stand on. At 45 minutes past 
8 Rear-Admiral Hood made the ‘‘ Royal Oak’’ and ‘‘ Alfred’s ’’ signal 
to make more sail. At 55 minutes past 8 Admiral Rodney made the 
‘*Royal Oak’s”’ signal to get into her station. At 4 past 9 the 
‘* Alfred ”’ fired some shot at the enemy. At 35 minutes past 9 repeated 
the signal to engage and the action began. At 40 minutes past 9 the 
signal was made for the rear to close with the center. At 11 repeated 
the Admiral’s signal for the fleet to close in line of battle. At 40 
minutes past 11 repeated the Admiral’s signal for the van to fill. At 
12 repeated the signal for the van to fill. At 20 minutes past 12 made 
the signal for the rear to close the center. At 1 repeated the Admiral’s 
signal for the van to fill and stand on. At 4 past 1 repeated the signal 
to form the line north and south. At 45 minutes past 1 the Admiral 
haul’d down the signal for engaging, at which time the firing ceased 





Note.—This account, contained in a MS. in the Royal United Service 
Institution, written in a very clear hand, unfortunately bears neither the 
writer’s name nor that of his ship. Presumably he must have been on board 
one of the repeating frigates, for he speaks continually of ‘‘ Repeated Admiral’s 
signal,’’ giving the exact time when each signal was made, as for instance: ‘‘ At 
43 minutes past 5 a.m., repeated the Admiral’s Signal to form line ahead, at two 
cables length; at 30 minutes past six, repeated the Admiral’s signal to engage 
the enemy,’’ and so on. 

The writer brings his account down to fifteen minutes past eleven on the 
forenoon of the 12th (the date of Rodney’s final victory after the three days’ 
preliminary desultory fighting), and after mentioning that one of the enemy’s 
ships had lost all her masts and bowsprit and that many more were much disabled, 
he unfortunately stops abruptly. 
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on both sides. At 50 minutes past 2 haul’d down the signal for the 
line north and south. At 51 minutes past 2 the Admiral made the pre- 
parative signal, observed the ‘‘ Royal Oak ’’ had lost her main top mast 
in action. At 55 minutes past 2 repeated the Admiral’s signal for the 
fleet to veer. At 22 minutes past 3 repeated the Admiral’s signal to 
form the line ahead at 2 cables’ length. At 50 minutes past 3 the 
Admiral made the signal for the commander in the 3rd post to tack and 
gain the wind of the enemy. At 40 minutes past 4 the Admiral made 
the ‘‘ Marlborough’s”’ signal to shorten sail. At 5 repeated the 
Admiral’s signal to form the order of sailing, at the same time one 
of the enemy’s ships fired some shot at the ‘‘ Marlborough.’”’ At 30 
minutes past 5 repeated the signal for the line of battle ahead, 2 cables’ 
length. At 7 observed the enemy making signals with guns and sky 
rockets. ; 
APRIL 10TH, WEDNESDAY.—At daylight saw the enemy’s fleet con- 
sisting of 33 sail standing to the southward. At do. repeated the 
Admiral’s signal for the van to fill and stand on. At 40 minutes past 
5 repeated the Admiral’s signal for the fleet to tack in a line ahead. At 
4 past 6 the ‘‘ Marlborough ”’ tacked and stood to the northward as did 
some more of Admiral Drake’s division in succession, still preserving the 
line ahead. At 30 minutes past 8 repeated the signal for the line ahead a 
cable’s length. At 24 minutes past 1 repeated the signal for the fleet to 
tack (headmost and weathermost first) at the same time the enemy wore 
and stood to the northward, all of them are hull down to windward in a 
line of battle and do not seem to have received any damages. At 4 
repeated the Admiral’s signal for the fleet to tack, the headmost and 
weathermost first. At the same time the enemy tacked and stood to the 
southward, two only standing to the northward. At 5 the Admiral 
made the signal for the line ahead at 2 cables’ length as under. At 
4 past 5 shortened sail being too close together in the center, at the same 
time the Admiral made the signal for the ‘‘ Fame,’’ “‘ Hercules ’’ and 
** Prothée’’ to make more sail, the fleet standing to the southward 
except some of the rear division, the enemy standing to the southward 
about 6 leagues distant from the center. 


APRIL 11TH, THURSDAY.—Early in the morning the Admiral made 
the signal for a general chase to windward. In the forenoon saw two 
sail under the land of Dominique, the whole of the enemy’s fleet almost 
out of sight to windward, but in the evening finding our weathermost 
ships approach very near to the two ships above mentioned, the whole 
of their fleet bore away in order to succour them, and extended in a line 
between Dominique and Guardaloupe. Soon after the Admiral made 
the signal for all cruizers, &c., bore up, and repeated the signal to form 


the order of sailing. 


APRIL 12TH, FripAy.—At 40 minutes past 5 a.m. the signal was 
made for 4 ships to chase. At 45 minutes past 5 repeated the signal for 
the commander in the 3rd post to make sail. At 48 minutes past 5 
repeated the signal for the commander in the 3rd post and his division 
to lead. Fifty minutes past 5 repeated the signal for the line ahead 
at 2 cables’ length. At } past 5 repeated the signal for to form line at 
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N.E. and N.N.W. At 35 minutes past 6 repeated the signal for the line 
ahead at 2 cables’ length distant. At 40 minutes past six repeated the 
signal for the commander in the 3rd post to lead with his division. At 15 
minutes past 7 repeated the signal for all cruizers. At 18 minutes past 
7 repeated the signal for the line ahead a cable’s length distant. At 
50 minutes past 7 repeated the signal for the fleet to keep in closer order. 
At 55 minutes past 7 the Admiral repeated it. At 10 minutes past 8 
the van of our fleet began the engagement. At 12 minutes past 8 
repeated the signal to engage. At 15 minutes past 8 repeated the 
signal for closer action. At 20 minutes past 8 repeated the signal for 
the leading ships to alter their course to starboard. At 10 discovered 
one of the enemy’s ships with all her lower masts and bowsprit gone 
by the board, a number of their fleet very much disabled and the 
‘* Prince George’’ with her foremast shot away. At 12 minutes past 
11 the Admiral made our signal to come within hail. At 15 minutes 
past 11 repeated the Admiral’s signal to tack. Do. the Admiral fired 
a shot supposed to be directed towards the ‘‘ Repulse.’’ Do. the 
“Repulse ’’ bore down towards the Admiral. 














CorRECTION.—The ‘‘ Journal of the Bhurtpore Campaign of 1805,”’ 
published in the November number of this JOURNAL, should have been 
given as by ‘‘ Cornet George Call,” and not as there stated.—EbpiTor. 





THE WAR. 
ITS NAVAL SIDE. 


SURVEY OF THE First YEAR’S WoRK. 


In the November issue of the JouRNAL, the naval events of the war were 
recorded from the beginning of hostilities to the end of October. The narrative 
is here continued to the end of July, or to the conclusion of the first year 
of the war. The same general arrangement has been followed, the operations 
being dealt with chronologically in seven main divisions, viz., North Sea and 
Baltic, Adriatic, Dardanelles, Atlantic, Pacific, Indian Ocean, and Black Sea. 
The naval assistance rendered to military expeditions for the conquest of German 
colonies is treated as part of the naval operations in the adjoining ocean or sea. 
Wherever possible, official despatches, communiqués, and other documents have 
been used, but a large number of reliable newspaper accounts, letters, diaries, 
and the like have been laid under contribution. 

During the past twelve months, the naval operations in which Great 
Britain, in conjunction with the fleets of her Allies, has been engaged have been 
most successful. Owing to the prompt manner in which the British ships were 
at their appointed war statiens, the initiative was taken from the German Fleet 
in the principal theatre of war. Under the shield of the Grand Fleet, many 
operations of vital and far-reaching iniluence became possible, chief among them 
being the safe transport of the Expeditionary Army, which has also been 
supplied with reinforcements, munitions, and food in a manner which has given 
every satisfaction. Troops have also been transported from every part of the 
world successfully to the decisive military theatres. At home, the country has 
been secured from invasion, and by means of its naval defence, as Mr. Churchill 
said at the Guildhall meeting on September 4th, has been enabled ‘“‘ to live and 
work and draw the means of life and power from the uttermost ends of the 
earth.”?’ The same is true of every part of the Empire. The score of raiding 
cruisers at large on the trade routes when war began were all accounted for by 
April, when those not destroyed sought refuge and internment in neutral ports. 
Chief among the measures which crushed these raiders was the battle off the 
Falklands, in which the supporting armoured squadron necessary to their free 
action was swept away. With forces released by that victory, and with the valued 
assistance of the French, and more recently, the Italian Navy, cperations have 
been begun in the Eastern Mediterranean, which bid fair to have a fortunate 
conclusion, and one which will be of great significance to the Allied cause. The 
opening up of the Sea of Marmora and the passage to the Black Sea will enable 
valuable supplies of corn and oil to come through from Russia, and the latter 
Power will receive in her turn much-needed munitions to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of her important part in the conflict. 

On February 18th, the German naval authorities, as soon as they realized 
that their attacks upon commerce by means of cruisers on the open seas 
had failed, entered upon what they described as a submarine “ blockade.’? This 
has had some success, as was natural, the victims being unarmed merchantmen, 
most of which had no great speed and were easily overhauled by submarines 
with a speed of twenty knots on the surface. At the same time, there were many 
indications that restrictions were being put upon the area in which the submarines 
could work, and upon the activities of the boats themselves by their having been 
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accounted for. That an answer will be found to the submarine menace, possibly: 
by the merchant ships relying upon their own efforts, or in other ways, is 
certain. Experience of this totally new form of warfare must already have proved 
valuable in this connection. The weapon at present showing most signs of 
usefulness for the purpose is the ram. Resembling the submarine war in some 
respects is that which has been carried on by the German aircraft, which have 
once reached the suburbs of London, and have several times been over districts 
on the east and south-east coasts. The defence of the country against these 
raids, none of which has yet served any military purpose, was assumed by the 
Royal Naval Air Service, which, for a newly-organized corps, has given extremely 
valuable results. Its officers and men serving abroad have had many notable 
successes, and it was a naval airman who was the first to destroy a Zeppelin in 
flight. On two occasions, a German cruiser force has rushed over to the 
English coast and got back without being intercepted, but a third attempt 
of the kind resulted in the ships being met in superior force by Vice-Admiral 
Sir David Beatty, the ‘‘Bliicher ’’ being sunk and other vessels damaged in the 
action which followed. Although denied the stimulus of similar engagements and 
activity, the Grand Fleet has kept watch and ward with no lessening of its 
efficiency, as Admiral Sir John Jellicoe has testified with enthusiasm on several 
occasions. His Majesty the King, on one of his much-appreciated visits to the 
fleet, made use of well-chosen’ words when he said: ‘‘I realize the patient and 
determined spirit with which you have faced long months of waiting and hoping. 
I know how strong is the comradeship that links all ranks together. Such a 
happy state of things convinces me that whenever the day of battle comes my 
Navy will add fresh triumphs to its old glorious traditions.” 


Important changes in the composition of the Board of Admiralty have taken 
place during the past twelve months. On October 30th, 1914, it was officially 
announced that Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg had resigned the 
appointment of First Sea Lord. In a letter expressing his deep indebtedness 
to the retiring Admiral, and regretting his departure and the. circumstances 
leading to it, the First Lord acknowledged that the first step which secured the 
timely concentration of the Fleet was taken by Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty also stated that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Home Fleets had addressed a telegram to Prince Louis expressing the 
most profound sorrow at the resignation, adding that the whole fleet looked 
to him ‘“‘ with the greatest loyalty, respect, and gratitude for the work he had 
accomplished for the Navy.’? It was announced on October 30th that the King 
had approved the. appointment of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone as the new First Sea Lord. Jn the House of Commons, on May 
19th, the Prime Minister announced that steps were in contemplation which 
would involve the reconstruction of the Government on a broader basis. A week 
later, on May 26th, the composition of a new Coalition Ministry was published 
in the Press. Mr. A. J. Balfour was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in 
succession to Mr. Churchill, who became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Two days later, on May 28th, the appointment was issued of Admiral Sir 
Henry B. Jackson to be First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, in place of Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Fisher. It was added that Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur K. 
Wilson would remain associated with the Board of Admiralty in an advisory 
capacity. On June 4th, the full list of the members of the reconstituted Board 
of Admiralty was published in the London Gazette, when it was seen that the 
Duke of Devonshire had succeeded Mr. George Lambert, M.P., as Civil Lord, 
no change being made in the other offices. On July sth, Lord Fisher was 
appointed Chairman of the Inventions Board established to assist the Admiralty. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
NORTH SEA AND BALTIC. 


‘*‘ HERMES ’? SUNK BY SUBMARINE.—On the morning of October 31st, while 
returning from Dunkirk, the light cruiser “‘ Hermes ”? was torpedoed by a German 
submarine in the Straits of Dover. She was reported to have been hit first in 
the stern, her propellers being placed out of action, whereby she became an easy 
target for a second torpedo, which destroyed her. Of her crew of over 400, only 
one officer and 21 men were killed, and one officer and six men wounded. The 
‘“‘ Hermes’? was commanded by Commander C. L. Lambe, and had been used 
as a seaplane-carrying ship. Her loss was described by the Admiralty as “ of 
small military significance.’’ 

Betcian Coast BoMBARDMENT.—On November 1st, it was officially stated that 
the battleship ‘‘ Venerable,’’ Captain V. H. G. Bernard, had again been in action 
all day on October 31st in support of the Belgian left, aided by the gunboats 
and flotillas. This was also stated to have been the fourteenth day of the naval 
bombardment. A letter from an officer published in the Morning Post on November 
14th said: “It was not all one-sided, for the Germans brought big siege guns 
and howitzers down to the beach and fired at us... . . . Submarines were 
about, too. We were fired at several times by torpedoes, but they always missed 
US.7i . . We were attacked by submarines and then aeroplanes. Nobody was 
hurt. We hold the honour of being the first battleship to fire an angry shot 
in the war.’ 

Raip oN YaRMouTH.—On the morning of November 3rd, a German squadron, 
which was subsequently reported to have consisted of the ‘‘ Moltke,’’ ‘‘ Von der 
Tann,’’ and ‘ Bliicher,’? battle-cruisers; and ‘‘ Colberg,’’ ‘‘ Strassburg,’’ and 
“‘Graudenz,”’ light cruisers, arrived off Yarmouth for the purpose of making a 
fugitive raid. Owing to the distance being misjudged, the shells of the ships did 
no damage in the town itself. The ‘‘ Halcyon,’’ torpedo gunboat, Commander 
G. N. Ballard, was engaged in patrolling, and discovered the German ships before 
they reached the coast. She at once reported their presence by wireless, when 
‘* various naval movements,’’ according to an Admiralty statement, ‘‘ were made, 
as a result of which they retreated rapidly, and although shadowed by the light 
cruisers they could not be brought to action before dusk.’’ 


Loss or *‘ D.5.’"—In making their retreat, the Germans threw out a number 
of mines, and towards mid-day submarine ‘‘D.5’’ was sunk by exploding one 
of these machines. The vessel was running on the surface at the time, and two 
officers and two men who were on the bridge were saved, but Lieutenant D. F. O’C. 
Brodie, second-in-command, and 20 men lost: their lives. The boat was under 
the command of Lieut.-Commander Godfrey Herbert, and was the third British 
submarine whose loss had been reported up to that time, the others being ‘‘ A.E.1,” 
of the Royal Australian Navy, on September 14th, and ‘“ E.3,’? of the Eighth 
Flotilla, on October 18th. 

NortH Sea Miritary Area.—On November 5th, the North Sea became a 
“military area’’ in accordance with an announcement issued by the Admiralty 
on November 2nd. ‘‘ Within this area,’’ said the notice, ‘‘ merchant shipping 
of all kinds, traders of all countries, fishing craft, and all other vessels, will be 
exposed to the gravest dangers from mines which it has been necessary to lay, 
and from warships searching vigilantly by night and day for suspicious craft. 
All merchant and fishing vessels of every description are hereby warned of the 
dangers they encounter by entering this area except in strict accordance with 
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Admiralty directions.’’ These directions referred to ships “‘ passing a line drawn 
from the northern point of the Hebrides through the Faroe Islands to Iceland,” 
and advised vessels trading to Norway, the Baltic, Denmark and Holland, to 
proceed by the Channel and Straits of Dover route. , 

** YorcK ’’? SunK By Mines.—On November 4th, the German armoured cruiser 
“‘ Yorck ’’ struck the chain of mines blocking the entrance to Jahde Bay and 
sunk, about half of her crew being saved. According to the statement signed by 
Captain P. Behnke, Departmental Chief of the Naval Headquarters Staff, the 
work of rescue was rendered difficult by a thick fog. It was at first assumed 
that the ‘* Yorck’* was returning from the Yarmouth raid, but there is some 
uncertainty as to whether she took part in it, and apparently those cruisers which 
did got back safely on the night of the 3rd. At a court-martial held at Wilhelms- 
haven on December 23rd, to investigate the circumstances of the disaster, Captain 
Pieper, for disobedience to an order and negligence occasioning the loss of the 
vessel and homicide through negligence, was sentenced to two years’ detention in 
a fortress, and Commander Cleve to one year's imprisonment. 

Loss oF SEAPLANES.—On November 5th, seaplane No. 1,220 was reported to 
have been brought down by the Germans in the vicinity of Ostend, the two 
occupants of the machine being killed. They were Flight-Lieutenant C. F. Beevor, 
R.N., and Sub-Lieutenant the Earl of Annesley, R.N.V.R., both of the Royal 
Naval Air Service. The only other seaplane officially reported as lost, with anyone 
in it, during the first six months of the war was No. 77, which left Kirkwall 
on September 29th for a flight and never returned. In this machine, Flight- 
Lieutenants H. D. Vernon and B. D. Ash lost their lives. 

‘* Nicer ’? TorRPEDOED.—On November 11th, the torpedo-gunboat ‘ Niger,” 
Lieut.-Commander A. T. Muir, was torpedoed by a submarine off Deal, and 
foundered. Fortunately, only 15 men of her crew were lost, in addition to an 
officer and two men wounded. The vessel, which the Admiralty stated was 
employed in semi-combatant duties, remained afloat for about fifteen minutes after 
being struck. Those on board her saw the torpedo coming towards them, but 
as the vessel was at anchor there was no means of avoiding it. The crew were 
taken off or picked up by boats from Deal. 

SUBMARINES OFF WESTENDE.—On November 13th, a French destroyer operating 
with the squadron off the Belgian coast claimed to have rammed and sunk a 
German submarine. The destroyer observed the periscope some distance off, and 
manceuvring rapidly made for and struck the submarine at high speed, returning 
afterwards to Dunkirk with slight damage. It was reported that the submarine 
disappeared, and a large quantity of oil which rose to the surface was taken to 
mean that she had been sunk. No confirmation of this reported loss was made 
officially, nor was the name of the French vessel disclosed. In his despatch of 
November 11th, Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. Hood stated that in the opera- 
tions against the German right on the line from Nieuport to Dixmude the torpedo- 
gunboat ‘‘ Dunois’’ and the destroyers ‘‘ Francis Garnier,’’ ‘‘ Capitaine Mehl,” 
“« Intrépide,”? and ‘‘ Aventurier ’’ were taking part. 

‘* BERLIN ’? INTERNED.—The German auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Berlin,’? formerly in 
the North German Lloyd service, arrived at Trondhjem on November 16th and 
exchanged salutes with the forts. The Norwegian authorities informed her 
captain that she must leave within twenty-four hours or submit to disarmament 
according to international law, and on the 17th it was reported that the ship and 
crew were being interned. The “ Berlin’? appears to have proceeded inside the 
Trondhjem Fiord without being observed by the forts, although the passage is 
very narrow, a snow squall facilitating her entry. It was evident that she 
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had attempted either to rush through the north-about passage to reach the trade 
routes, or to lay mines in the hope of catching British warships. 


A1R Raip ON FRIEDRICHSHAFEN.~—On November 21st, a raid was made on 
the Zeppelin airship sheds and factory at Friedrichshafen by three officers of the 
Royal Naval Air Service, Squadron-Commander E. F. Briggs, Flight-Commander 
J. IT. Babington, and Flight-Lieutenant S. V. Sippe. They left Belfort shortly 
before 10 a.m., arriving over their objective at about noon, and although under 
a heavy fire launched their bombs, eleven in number. It was understood that 
the damage done included the destruction of one airship, and serious damage to 
the larger shed, besides the demolition of the hydrogen-producing plant, which 
had only lately been completed. Squadron-Commander Briggs was shot down, 
wounded, and taken to hospital as a prisoner, but the two other airmen got 
back safely with damaged machines. The official statement concluded: ‘‘ This 
flight of 250 miles, which penetrated 120 miles into Germany, across mountainous 
country, in difficult weather conditions, constitutes with the attack a fine feat of 
arms.’’ A memorandum by the Director of the Air Department concerning this. 
exploit was issued with the New Year Honours List on January 1st. 


ZEEBRUGGE BOMBARDED.—On November 23rd, all points of military significance 
in Zeebrugge were subjected to severe bombardment by two British battleships. 
The German opposition was feeble, and the vessels, whose names were not dis- 
closed, returned safely. Some time before, the Germans had ordered the inhabi- 
tants of Zeebrugge to evacuate the place, and reports were received that submarines: 
had used the port as a base. Considerable damage to the harbour works, to the’ 
Solvay factory and the Rombach electric power station, as well as to other build- 
ings—notably the Palace Hotel, where the German naval staff was said to be 
quartered—was caused by the bombardment, but the village of Zeebrugge itself 
was not affected, as it lies about twenty minutes from the port. 


*©U.18’? Sunx.—On November 23rd, the German submarine No. 18 was 
observed to be cruising off the northern coast of Scotland, and a British vessel 
on patrol rammed her at 12.20 p.m. She was then lost sight of, but an hour’ 
later was again discovered on the surface, her crew on deck, and flying a white- 
flag. Soon afterwards she foundered, but the British destroyer ‘* Garry,’? Com- 
mander W. W. Wilson, came alongside and rescued three officers and 23 men, 
only one of the crew being drowned. The lost vesse] was only completed in 
1913, and was commanded by Kapitan-Leutnant von Hennig, who, with Leutnant 
zur Zee Neuerburg and Marine Ober-Ingenieur Sprenger, was captured and made 
a prisoner of war. 

‘* S.124’’ Sunx.—A third misfortune to the German Navy on November 23rd 
was the loss of the destroyer ‘‘ S.124”’ by. collision. At the southern entrance to: 
the Sound the destroyer was run down by the Danish steamer ‘‘ Anglo-Dane,’” 
belonging to the United Steamship Company, and bound from Stettin to Copen- 
hagen. The German vessel carried no lights, and was thus unobserved by the 
steamer, which ran her down before she could get out of the way, cutting her 
in two. Two other German torpedo craft rescued the crew. ‘‘S.124’’ was not 
of the latest type, having been launched in 1904. 


** MaLacuiTe ’? SUNK OFF Havre.—At about 4 p.m. on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 23rd, the British steamer ‘‘ Malachite,"* bound for Havre from Liverpool, 
was destroyed by ‘‘ U.21 ”’? when about four miles from the French coast, north- 
west of Le Héve. The “ Malachite,”” a small vessel of 712 tons, was under 
charter to the Cunard Company, being one of a large fleet of steamers owned 
by Mr. W. Robertson, of Glasgow. The submarine came to the surface near her, 
hoisted the German flag, and informed the ‘* Malachite’s ” crew of 13 that their 
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vessel must be sunk, and that they must accordingly take to their boats within 
ten minutes. This done, the submarine sent ten shells into the steamer and sunk 
her, the British crew meanwhile rowing to Havre. 


‘* Primo ’? SUNK OFF HAvRE.—Three days later, ‘‘ U.21’’ was able to stop 
and sink another small steamer in the same neighbourhood. This was the 
‘* Primo,”’ of 1,366 tons, built in 1898 for the Pelton Steam Shipping Company, 
of Newcastle, which was stopped at 8 a.m. on November 28th off Cape d’Antifer 
and sunk under similar circumstances to the ‘‘ Malachite.’? The crew took to 
their boats and landed at Fecamp. The ‘‘ Primo ”’ did not founder immediately, 
however, the Pelton Company being advised by the Admiralty on the 27th that 
their vessel was still afloat, but on fire, a circumstance taken to mean that the 
firing of the submarine’s guns had attracted assistance, obliging the German 
vessel to dive for safety before having completed her work. 


“* Butwark ’’? DegstroyeD.—On November 26th, the battleship ‘“‘ Bulwark,” 
Captain G. L. Sclater, was destroyed at Sheerness by explosion with practically 
her entire ship’s company. The mishap occurred at 7.53 a.m., and in making the 
announcement of it in the House of Commons the same day, Mr. Churchill stated 
that ‘“‘ the Vice- and Rear-Admirals, who were present, have reported their con- 
viction that it was an internal magazine explosion which rent the ship asunder. 
There was no great upheaval of water. The ship had entirely disappeared when 
the smoke cleared away.’’? Only twelve lives were saved of the crew of about 
750. On December 15th, it was stated officially that the court of inquiry had 
reported that the explosion was due to an accidental ignition of ammunition on 
board the ship, and there was no evidence to support a suggestion of treachery. 


EXTENSION OF MINELAYING.—On November. 27th, in accordance with a notice 
issued on November 2oth, pilotage became compulsory at the estuaries of the 
Humber, Tyne, and Firth of Forth, in the Moray Firth, and at Scapa Flow. 
In view of the extension of the system of mine defence, added the notice, it 
was highly dangerous for any vessel to enter or leave such ports without a pilot. 
Directions were given as to the localities of the new pilot stations, and similar 
matters, including the establishment of additional examination services, and the 
closing of certain channels. 


GERMAN SEAPLANE Lost.—On November 30th, it was reported from Copen- 
hagen that a German seaplane numbered “ Kiel, 82,’? had been picked up in the 
sea to the south of the Island of Fané, off the south-west corner of Jutland. On 
board was an officer and mechanic, slightly wounded, who were interned at 
Sonderho. They were reported to have informed a Danish officer that the machine 
left Kiel for a reconnaissance flight along the west coast of Schleswig, but the 
stormy weather was too powerful for them. This was the third German seaplane 
which, so far as published information showed, had come to grief outside German 
waters, the first being the machine which was discovered by a British submarine 
on September 4th, her occupants being taken to Harwich; and the second a machine 
which, like No. 82, was reported to have come down in the vicinity of Esbjerg. 


“FISHING IN FirtH OF FortH.—On December 4th, an order was issued by the 
Admiralty that the whole of the fishing fleet in the Firth of Forth must cease 
to prosecute its calling. It was not stated whether this prohibition was to be for 
a certain period only, or to extend until the end of the war, but the assumption 
was that no fishing operations at all would be permitted while hostilities lasted, 
owing to the assistance they afforded to the efforts of enemy submarines. It 
was understood that many of the fishermen whose livelihood was affected were 
to transfer their industry to the west coast. An Admiralty order was also issued 
at Grimsby (and presumably at other ports) prohibiting any foreigners frem sailing 
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in British trawlers. Foreign trawlers had been stopped using east coast ports 
since the end of September. 


SuspecTteD BLockaDE Runner.—On December 5th, it was reported from Copen- 
hagen that a large steamer had anchored on the previous day about five miles 
off Frederikshavn, in the north-east of Jutland. The vessel’s name had been 
removed, but it was believed she was the Hamburg Siid-Amerika liner ‘‘ Rio 
Grande,’’ bound for Kiel. She was said to be fully laden, with many passengers. 
The ‘‘ Rio Grande’’ was reported on October 31st at Para, Brazil, so that if it 
was this vessel which had got into the Cattegat she must have made the voyage 
from South America without being intercepted. A correspondent of The Times 
suggested that “‘ probably she crossed the line between the Faroe Islands and 
the Hebrides some dark night, and getting over to the territorial waters of 
Norway, was easily able to make her way through the Skager Rak.” Later 
information appeared to indicate that the vessel reported to have arrived at Kiel 
on December 6th was not the ‘“‘ Rio Grande,”’ but a sister ship, the ‘‘ Rio Negro,”’ 
which it was known had been serving as a tender to the “‘ Karlsruhe,” and the 
suggestion was that the latter’s captain had despatched her to attempt to get 
home with the proceeds of his captures. 


East Coast Raww.—An attack by German cruisers on three east coast towns 
—Hartlepool, Scarborough, and Whitby—was made on December 16th. The 
enemy employed their fastest ships, and remained about an hour on the coast, 
being engaged by patrol vessels on the spot, and at Hartlepool by the land 
batteries. The Admiralty stated that ‘“‘as soon as the presence of the enemy 
was reported, a British patrolling squadron endeavoured to cut them off. On 
being Sighted by British vessels, the Germans retired at full speed, and, favoured 
by the mist, succeeded in making good their escape.’* The discovery of 12-inch 
shells in Hartlepool showed that the ‘‘ Derfflinger,’’ the latest battle-cruiser, was 
present. Coming over in the darkness, the vessels separated at 4 a.m. for their 
appointed tasks, according to a German sailor’s account. They bombarded Scar- 
borough for half an hour from 7.57 a.m., Hartlepool for twenty-five minutes from 
8.15 a.m., and Whitby between 9 and 10 o’clock. 


DamaGe CauseD.—The greatest destruction took place in Hartlepool, where 
over 100 people were killed. Many buildings and houses were damaged, and the 
gasworks set on fire. In West Hartlepool especially the people crowded in the 
streets, adding thus to the casualties. About 20 people lost their lives in Scar- 
borough, and two in Whitby. Only six of the total casualties on shore were 
combatants—men of the Durham Light Infantry, 18th (Service) Battalion, who 
were killed by shells falling in their lines at Hartlepool. No British ship of war 
of any kind was lost, but about ten men in the “ Patrol,’”’ ‘* Doon,’’ and ‘‘ Hardy ”’ 
were killed and several wounded. The Germans threw out mines in retreating 
which destroyed three small steamers in the vicinity of Flamborough Head. Some 
of their ships, however, were struck, either by the British warships or batteries 
or both, and according to a statement attributed to the “‘ Bliicher’s” captain 
after his subsequent capture, that vessel lost nine men killed and 21 wounded. 


NATURE OF THE Raip.—The Admiralty took the opportunity to point out that 
“demonstrations of this character against unfortified towns or commercial ports, 
though not difficult to accomplish provided that a certain amount of risk is 
accepted, are devoid of military significance. They may cause some loss of life 
among the civil population and some damage to private property, which is much 
to be regretted ; but they must not in any circumstances be allowed to modify the 
general naval policy which is being pursued.’’ In a letter to the Mayor of Scar- 
borough, Mr. W. Churchill, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, said: ‘‘ Nothing 
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proves more plainly the effectiveness of British naval pressure than the frenzy of 
hatred aroused against us. . . . . Practically the whole fast cruiser force 
of the German Navy, including some great ships vital to their fleet and utterly 
irreplacable, has been risked for the passing pleasure of killing as many English 
people as possible, irrespective of sex, age, or condition, in the limited time 
available.” 

CLEARING GERMAN Muings.—In returning from Scarborough, some of the 
German vessels threw out mines, which necessitated sweeping operations being 
carried out from December 19th to 31st under the direction of Commander R. H. 
Walters, of the A.M.S. Staff. At the beginning of this work, there was no 
indication of the position-of the mines, although owing to losses of passing mer- 
chant ships it was known that a minefield had been laid.’ In order to ascertain 
how the mines lay it was necessary to work at all times of tide, with a conse- 
quent large increase in the element of danger. By December 25th, a channel 
had been cleared, and traffic was able to pass through by daylight. An Admiralty 
Memorandum on the clearing of this minefield, and an announcement of the awards 
made for gallantry on the part of those employed, were published as a supplement 
to the London Gazetie on February 1oth. 

‘* SUBMARINE BLocKAvE ” THREATENED.—On December 22nd, Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, in an interview published in the New York Sun, threatened a block- 
ade of British ports by submarines. ‘‘ America did not raise her voice,’’ he. said, 
‘‘in protest, and has done nothing, or very little, against the closing by England 
cf the North Sea against neutral shipping. What would America say now if 
Germany were to declare a submarine war against all hostile merchant vessels ?’’ 
The German Naval Secretary of State also said: ‘‘ England wishes to starve us; 
we might play the same game and encircle England, torpedoing every British 
ship, every ship belonging to the Allies, that approached any British or Scottish 
port, and thereby cut off the greater part of England’s food supply.” Referring 
to the work of submarines, he remarked: ‘‘ We believed that they could scarcely 
remain longer than three days from their base, as after that time their crew 
would be exhausted. We soon discovered that the larger types of these boats 
could go round England and remain out for as much as fourteen days at a time.”’ 


Arr Rap on CuxHAven.—On Christmas morning, an attack on the German 
warships in Schillig Roads was made by seven naval seaplanes under the com- 
mand of Flight-Commander Douglas A. Oliver. The seaplanes, escorted to the 
vicinity of Heligoland by a light cruiser and destroyer force, delivered their 
attack at daylight, discharging all their bombs on points of military significance. 
Three of the airmen, with their machines, returned safely to the supporting force 
and were re-embarked; three more, returning later, were picked up by submarines, 
which, according to arrangement, were standing by; and one, Flight-Commander 
F. E. T. Hewlett, was missing for a week afterwards, until he was landed at 
Ymuiden, having been picked up by a Dutch trawler. Zeppelins and seaplanes 
from Heligoland attacked the British force waiting for the airmen, but without 
result, the former being “ easily put to flight by the guns of the ‘ Undaunted ’ and 
‘ Arethusa.’’’? Submarine attacks were likewise frustrated by swift manceuvring. 


Brussets Air SHED ATTACKED.—The official communiqué containing the infor- 
mation about the Cuxhaven raid had alse an announcement of a visit to Brussels 
of Squadron-Commander R. B. Davies in a Maurice Farman biplane on December 
24th for the purpose of dropping twelve bombs on an airship shed reported to 
contain a German Parseval. Eight of these bombs, of which six were believed 
to have hit, were discharged at the first attack, and the remaining four on the 
return flight. Owing to the clouds of smoke which arose from the shed, the 


effect could not be distinguished. 
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‘“* FORMIDABLE ’? SUNK BY SUBMARINE.—Early on the morning of January rst, 
1915, the battleship ‘‘ Formidable’? was sunk in the English Channel by a sub- 
marine. The vessel remained afloat for about four hours after being hit, during 
which time a second torpedo struck her. There was a gale of wind blowing 
at the time, with heavy seas, rendering the task of lowering boats very difficult. 
In finer weather, the ship might have floated until help arrived. As it was, about 
600 of her crew, including Captain Noel Loxley and Commander C. F. Ballard, 
were lost. A light cruiser picked up 71 survivors, and another 70 were rescued 
by the Brixham trawler ‘‘ Providence,’? whose skipper, William Pillar, displayed 
fine seamanship in putting his vessel alongside the cutter of the ‘‘ Formidable.’’ 
Mr. Pillar was afterwards decorated and received with his crew by the King 
at Buckingham Palace. About forty survivors got ashore in a cutter at Lyme 
Regis after a terrible struggle of twenty hours’ duration with the heavy seas. 


Detaits OF THE Loss.—On January 7th, in the House of Lords, Lord Crewe 
stated that the definite opinion of the Admiralty was that the ‘* Formidable ”’ 
was sunk by two torpedoes fired from a submarine. After the ship had been 
struck the captain signalled to another ship in the neighbourhood not to stand 
by to help but to keep off, because of the danger from the submarine. ‘ That 
was a very gallant act,’’ said Lord Crewe, ‘‘ and worthy of the highest traditions 
of the British Navy.” From an officer’s account in the Daily Telegraph the 
following details became known: “ The explosion occurred on the starboard side, 
abreast of the foremost funnel. The resulting inrush of water flooded the boiler 
rooms. The electric light and steam power failed on all the engines. In getting 
the boats away a number of oars were broken against the side of the vessel. 
The second explosion, about a quarter of an hour after the first, seemed to me 
to burst the boilers. To correct the list the turret crews tried to train their guns 
on the beam, but there was no hydraulic pressure available. The wireless appara- 


tus was out of order, there being no current. Captain Loxley went down with 
his ship, according to British custom. The last I saw of him was on the boat 
deck, shouting to the men to get into the water.” 


‘* BREMEN ’? REPORTED DamaGeD.—-On January 12th, an unofficial message 
from Petrograd announced that the German light cruiser ‘“‘ Bremen” had arrived 
at Wilhelmshaven seriously damaged by striking a mine. Interest was aroused 
by this report in view of the mystery of the whereabouts of the ‘‘ Bremen.” 
When war began, she was understood to be in the Atlantic, where she had been 
stationed for some time, and a Buenos Aires telegram reported her off the 
Brazilian coast, shadowed by the ‘‘ Glasgow.’? On August 30th, she was said 
to have overhauled a Dutch steamer, the ‘‘ Gelria,”” and to have asked for news 
about the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.’s vessel “‘ Andes.”” On September 19th, 
it was the ‘‘ Bremen ” that was reported to be in company with the ‘‘ Dresden ” 
when the ‘* Ortega’? was pursued into the Straits of Magellan. On September 
30th, a message from Valparaiso stated that, in accordance with Chile’s deter- 
mination to maintain absolute neutrality, the cruiser ‘‘ Almirante Lynch ’”’ followed 
the “ Bremen ’’ until she was clear of Chilean waters. Assuming all these reports 
to be well founded, and also that of the ‘“‘ Bremen’s ”’ arrival at Wilhelmshaven, 
she must have run the blockade and got home, the damage by mine being 
explained by the circumstance that she would not know the position of the mine- 
fields. It was significant that Lord Crewe, in his speech in the House of Lords 
on January 7th, said that, as a result of the Falklands victory, only two German 
cruisers, the “ Dresden’ and ‘“‘ Karlsruhe,’’ were left to carry out their raids 
upon commerce. This statement, taken in conjunction with the fact that no 
merchant ships had been captured by the ‘‘ Bremen,"’ was held to indicate that 
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. she had returned to Germany before the war broke out, probably on, relief, by.a 


newer cruiser, and had been employed in the Baltic. 

Patrot Boat Sunk.—Early on the morning of January 16th, during a severe 
gale, the British patrol boat ‘*Char” was lost in the Downs with all hands, 
the officers including Lieutenants Robert P. Melsome, Harold W. Whittle, and 
John P, Whale, all of the Royal Naval Reserve. The ‘‘ Char’’ was formerly 
the North Eastern Railway Company’s steamer ‘ Stranton,’? and was one of 
eight tugs shown in the January ‘‘ Navy List ’’ as employed on special service 
as tenders to the ‘‘ Harrier.’? So far as was known, this was the first loss sus- 
tained by the vessels employed in the examination service. The ‘“‘ Char” was 
actually endeavouring to get alongside a steamer to examine her when the 
collision occurred which caused the foundering. 

ZEPPELINS OVER NorFoLk.—On the night of January 19th, German airships, 
apparently two in number, visited Yarmouth, Cromer, Sheringham, and King’s 
Lynn and dropped bombs. Some trivial damage was done to private property, 
and four persons- were killed; two males (a youth of 17 and a shoemaker) and 
two females, one aged 72. In view of the known capabilities of the Zeppelin 
type of airship, and the fact that they could easily have come further inland 
had they so desired, .this raid—the first of the kind in which any casualties 
occurred—was described in the papers at the time as a trial trip. No notice 
was taken of it officially, nejther the Admiralty nor War’ Office issuing any 
statement. The German version said: ‘‘On the night of January 19th, naval 
airships undertook an attack on some fortified places on the English east coast. 
The weather was foggy and rainy. Several bombs were successfully dropped. 
The airships were shot at, but rehirned unhurt.’”? This was signed by Captain 
von Behnke, of the Admiralty Staff. On the following day, after British com- 
ments on the unlawful bombardment of unfortified towns, the following German 
statement was issued: ‘ Our airships, in order to attack the fortified place of 
Great Yarmouth, were obliged to fly over other places, from which it is stated 
they were fired at. These attacks were answered by throwing bombs.” 

Air Raip on Essen.—On January 2oth, it was reported that an air raid had 
been made upon the town of Essen, in which the works of the Krupp firm for 
the provision of ordnance and other war material are situated. According to a 
correspondent of the Handelsblad (whose message was forwarded by a Press 
Association telegram from Amsterdam), a good deal of damage was done by the 
British airmen. A big repairing shed for motor cars was completely wrecked, 
with 400 cars in it at the time. It does not appear that any official informa- 
tion was issued .in reference to this reported raid. Writing in regard to the 
length of the flight necessary to reach the Krupp works, the Naval Correspondent 
of The Times said on January 29th: ‘‘ Essen is about equally distant from either 
Dunkirk or Verdun, and also from the sea near Heligoland. The distance is 
about 180 miles. . . . . The flights from Antwerp to Diisseldorf were only 
about too miles each way, and those of Flight-Commander Briggs and his com- 
rades from Belfort to Friedrichshafen about 120 miles each way. There is no 
reason, therefore, as far as the speed of the machine and the endurance of the 
pilot are concerned, why attacks should not be made upon Essen.” 

“ Vixnor ” Lost.—On January 25th, the Secretary of the Admiralty announced 
that the armed merchant vessel ‘ Viknor’’ had been missing for some days 
and must be accepted as lost with all officers and men. Bodies and wreckage 
were washed ashore on the north coast of Ireland, and it was presumed that 
during the recent bad weather the ‘‘ Viknor ’’ either foundered, or, being carried 
cut of her course, struck a mine in the seas where the Germans were known to 
have laid them. She was only commissioned at Portsmouth on December 12th 
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by Commander E. O. Ballantyne, from the “ Royal Arthur,’’ with Lieutenant- 
Commander H. L. Shephard, from the ‘‘ Grafton,’’ as second-in-command. Before 
being taken over by the Navy, the ‘‘ Viknor’’ was known as the “‘ Viking,” 
and was used as a cruising yacht by the Viking Cruising Company, Ltd. She 
was of 5,386 tons, and was built as the ‘‘ Atrato ”’ in 1888. 


“ DurwaRD’”’ SUNK OFF THE HaGuE.—On January 21st, the British steamer 
‘‘Durward,’”? bound from Leith to Rotterdam, was sunk by a German sub- 
marine, said to be the “ U.19,”” 13 miles off the Maas Lightship. The submarine 
commander signalled the ship to stop, boarded her, ordered the crew into the 
boats within ten minutes and the engineer to open the valves, placed bombs with 
time fuses in the engine-room, and then towed the steamer’s boats nearly to 
the lightship, the ‘‘ Durward ” sinking «bout half an hour after the boats left 
her. Being the first merchantman destroyed after the threat of Admiral von 
Tirpitz in December to ‘‘ blockade ’? Great Britain by submarine, the ‘‘ Durward’s ”” 
loss attracted some attention, though it was not the first of its kind. On October 
2oth, the “‘ Glitra ’’? had been similarly destroyed by ‘‘ U.17 ’’; on October 26th, 
the refugee ship ‘‘ Amiral Ganteaume’’ was torpedoed in the Channel; and in 
November, as already recorded in these notes, the steamers ‘‘ Malachite’ and 
“Primo ’? were sunk off Havre. As subsequent events proved, these losses were 
the first of many inflicted on British merchantmen—mainly the smaller or slower 
vessels—by the German submarines. ; 


Arr Raips.—Friday, January 22nd, was marked by cross-raiding on the part 
of the Allied and enemy aircraft along the French and Belgian coasts. Twelve 
or thirteen German aeroplanes appeared overeDunkirk at 11.30 a.m., and dropped 
bombs, which did no particular damage beyond setting on fire a shed in the 
docks, although one bomb fell just outside the American Consulate and smashed 
windows and furniture. The raiders were engaged by Belgian, French and 
British naval and military airmen, and one machine was brought down just 
over the Belgian frontier, the pilot and passenger being captured. During the 
day, it was officially stated that Squadron-Commander R. B. Davies and Flight- 
Lieutenant Richard Peirse visited Zeebrugge and dropped 27 bombs on two sub- 
marines which were in the port and also on the guns on the Mole. One submarine 
was damaged considerably and many casualties were caused amongst the guns’ 
crews. Squadron-Commander Davies, in making a reconnoitring flight before the 
attack, was surrounded by seven German aeroplanes, but managed to elude them. © 
He was slightly wounded in the thigh, but continued his flight, accomplished his 
mission, and returned successfully. 


BattLe-Crutser AcTtioN.—On January 24th, an action took place in the North 
Sea between the battle-cruiser squadron of the German Navy and a British battle- 
cruiser squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty. Both squadrons were 
accompanied by smaller ships and torpedo craft. The German vessels present 
were the ‘ Derfflinger,”’ ‘‘ Seydlitz,’? ‘‘ Moltke,’’ and ‘“‘ Bliicher,” battle-cruisers ; 
several light cruisers, and a number of destroyers. The British force included 
the “ Lion,’’ “‘ Tiger,” ‘‘ Princess Royal,’’ ‘‘ New Zealand,’’ and ‘ Indomitable,”’ 
battle-cruisers; the ‘‘ Southampton,” ‘‘ Nottingham,’? ‘‘ Birmingham,’’ and 
‘* Lowestoft,’’ light cruisers, under Commodore W. E. Goodenough; the “ Are- 
thusa,’’ ‘‘ Aurora,’’ and ‘‘ Undaunted,’’ light cruisers, and destroyer flotillas, under 
Commodore R. Y. Tyrwhitt. The Germans were sighted by the light cruisers 
soon after 7 a.m., heading for the English coast. They made for home at high 
speed, chased by the British vessels, and at about 9.30 a.m. action was joined 
between the battle-cruisers. Shortly after 1 o’clock, the ‘‘ Bliicher,’’ the last of 
the German line, capsized and sank. Two other German cruisers were severely 
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damaged, while the light cruiser ‘‘ Kolberg ’’ was at first reported to have been 
sunk by over-salvoes from the battle-cruisers. 


Doccer Bank Despatcues.—The preliminary telegraphic report of Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty regarding ‘this battle of the Dogger Bank, as it was 
usually termed, was published by the Admiralty on January 27th. Firing began 
at 18,000 yards. An unfortunate chance shot damaged one of the ‘‘ Lion’s”’ 
feed tanks about 11 a.m., stopping her port engine, and the Vice-Admiral had 
to shift his flag to the ‘ Princess Royal,’”’ to which he was conveyed in the 
destroyer “ Attack.’? The slight casualties included only one officer, Engineer- 
Captain Taylor, serving on the Admiral’s staff, “‘ whose services have been 
invaluable,” said Sir David Beatty, and whose death ‘is deeply regretted.” 
The official despatch of the Vice-Admiral was published in the London Gazette 
on March 3rd. It was dated from the ‘‘ Princess Royal’? on February 2nd. 
The list of ships showed that Rear-Admiral A. G. H. W. Moore was serving as 
second-in-command, with his flag in the ‘“*‘ New Zealand.’? Twelve officers—four 
executives, five engineers, one surgeon, and two warrant officers—had their 
services brought to the notice of the Admiralty, and the awards announced in 
the saine issue of the Gazette included the C.B. for Captain O. de B. Brock, 
commanding the ‘‘ Princess Royal,’? promotion to captain for Commander C. A. 
Fountaine, of the “ Lion,” and the D.S.O. for Lieutenant F. T. Peters, of the 
destroyer ‘‘ Meteor.’’ Three D.S.C.’s were also gazetted. 


GERMAN Report.—A semi-official account of the battle was published in 
the German Press about the middle of June, written ‘‘ from official sources ’’ by 
Captain von Kiihlwetter. He explained the reason for the’ raid as a retaliation 
for a visit alleged to have been paid by English forces to the Heligoland Bight 
on January 19th. The Dogger Bank, and the way to it from the German 
rivers, were to be swept thoroughly clean of enemy fishing craft, which the 
Germans believed to be engaged in reconnaissance work. At the same time any 
light enemy forces were to be hunted away and if possible destroyed. The 
report mentions four—not six—light cruisers and twenty-two torpedo-boats in 
the German force, supported by the four battle-cruisers. It is denied that the 
‘* Kolberg’? was sunk, only two hits being made on her. A south-easterly 
course was the only possibility for the German Admiral, says Captain von 
Kiihlwetter, as it made possible for him a running fight and brought him 
nearer the German bases and possibility of reinforcement. A summary of the 
report appeared in The Times on June 22nd. 

** GAZELLE”? TORPEDOED BY SUBMARINE.—On January 25th, the German light 
cruiser ‘‘ Gazelle’? was torpedoed by a submarine off the Island of Rugen and 
damaged. The vessel was holed and rendered incapable of movement, but the 
submarine was reported to have made off to escape gun-fire, and also because a 
German cruiser and five destroyers were coming to the scene. A steamer plying 
between Trelleborg and Sassnitz towed the ‘‘ Gazelle ” to the latter harbour. The 
identity of the attacking submarine was not disclosed, although the Swedish Press 
announced that British boats had been operating in the Baltic. It was not until 
July 8th that the presence of a British submarine in the Baltic was officially 
admitted in London. The “‘ Gazelle ’’ is of an old type of light cruiser, of 2,603 
tons and 193 knots. The Berlin report of the occurrence said that her damage 
was slight. 


ArrsHip DESTROYED OFF Lipau.—On January 25th, the Naval General Staff 
at Petrograd announced that a Zeppelin had appeared above Libau on the morning 
of that day and had dropped nine bombs on the undefended part of the town. 
The vessel was fired at by the forts, and compelled to come down when she had 
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got a mile out to sea, Small craft were sent to the spot, the airship was 
destroyed, and the crew taken prisoners. Attempts were made to tow the Zeppelin 
by the harbour tugs, but this was found impracticable. The vessel was known 
as ‘‘ No. 19,”” and was said to have been the third which had fallen a victim 
to Russian guns. Although described as a Zeppelin in the announcements 
from Petrograd, a Berlin telegram on January 29th stated that ‘‘ The German 
Parseval airship which flew over Libau on January 25th did not return.’? The 
smallness of her crew, which included only the captain, with the rank of naval 
commander, three officers, and three men, was held to support the view that the 
vessel was not a Zeppelin. 


Ir1isH SEA Raip.—On January 30th, the German submarine ‘‘ U.21,’’ under 
the command of Lieutenant-Commander.Hersing—the same vessel and_ officer 
concerned in the sinking of the ‘‘ Pathfinder ’’—sank three merchant steamers in 
the Irish Sea. These were the ‘‘ Ben Cruachan,’’ from Cardiff to Liverpaqol with 
coal; the ‘‘ Linda Blanche,’’. from Manchester to Belfast with general cargo; 
and the ‘ Kilcoan,’’ from Garston to Belfast with coal. Each ship was stopped, 
her crew ordered to the boats, and then blown up by dynamite... The vessels 
were of 3,092 tons, 550 tons, and 456 tons respectively, and were therefore not 
of large importance commercially, but the presence of an enemy submarine in 
the vicinity of Liverpool and on the important trade routes in that neighbourhood 
attracted a good deal of attention. On February 22nd, the German papers con- 
tained a descriptive account, in a strain of enthusiasm, of this cruise of Lieutenant- 
Commander Hersing. After the destruction of the first steamer, ‘‘ the grey spirit 
of the sea,”’ said thjs account, “‘ is submerged, with only the periscope showing 
to watch for others. Presently a black spot is seen on the horizon. ‘ Another 
tasty steamer,’ says Captain Hersing. A few minutes later the ‘Linda Blanche’ 
has ceased to live. Captain Hersing has gained an appetite, but not for food 
only. He has his dinner of pork with plums brought to him in the tower whilst 
he looks out for more tasty morsels between bites.’’ 


SUBMARINE VICTIMS OFF Havre.—On the same day that “‘ U.21’’ was engaged 
in the Irish Sea, another submarine of the German flotilla was busy off Havre, 
but the methods of this boat were different, ships being torpedoed without warning 
of any kind. The ‘‘ Tokomaru,” of 6,084 tons, for Havre from New Zealand, 
was struck by a torpedo, about 9 a.m. on January 30th, seven miles from the 
Havre lightship, but her crew of 58 had time to get into their boats, as the - 
ship did not sink for an hour. They saw the periscope of a submarine. The 
French mine-sweeper ‘‘ St. Pierre’? picked them up. On the following day, 25 
miles N.W. of Havre, the “ Ikaria,” of 4,335 tons, from South America for 
Havre and London, was struck while stopped for a pilot. The crew took to the 
boats, but an hour later, as the vessel had stopped sinking, she was again boarded 
and taken in tow to Havre. The crew, 21 in number, of a third victim, the 
steamer ‘ Oriole,’”? were not so fortunate. This vessel left London on January 
29th and was due at Havre next day, but nothing more was heard of her, and 
lifebuoys marked with her name were picked up near Rye, from which it was 
concluded that she had been sunk by the same submarine which torpedoed the 
other two steamers. This was the first real sign of a systematic attack on 
commerce by the German submarines without regard to human life. In a Note 
issued on January 31st, the French Ministry of Marine said: ‘‘ Up to the present, 
by a sort of self-respect, German seamen have generally not sunk Allied merchant 
ships until they have taken off the crews or authorized them to escape. . . 
To-day the German Navy has decided to violate international law systematically 
and deliberately. The officers have received orders to respect nothing in future, 
and to place themselves outside the pale of humanity. . . . . The whole 
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world will rise in horror at such an act of war, which is unworthy of a civilized 
nation.” 


Hospitat Sup ATTACKED.—On February 1st, the hospital ship ‘‘ Asturias ’’? was 
attacked by a submarine 15 miles N.N.W. of the Havre lightship, fortunately 
without success. The ‘“ Asturias’? was painted the usual white, with a green 
band, and red crosses. She was notified as a hospital ship to the belligerents 
by the War Office in accordance with article (1) of the Hague Convention. 
Nevertheless, at 5 o'clock on the afternoon of February 1st, a submarine, with 
conning tower showing, fired a torpedo at her, the missile passing close under 
the stern of the ship. Full speed was ordered by the Captain of the ‘‘ Asturias” 
and a zig-zag course steered, but the submarine gave chase, and it was not for 
nearly half an hour that she was left behind. 


SUBMARINE AND Patrot Boat.—On February 1st, an episode occurred in St. 
George’s Channel which was probably repeated in many other places, and which 
might not have been made public but for a German complaint. The British 
patrol boat ‘‘ Vanduara ’’ opened fire on submarine ‘‘ U.21,”? compelling her to 
submerge for safety. The German Legation at the Hague on March 3rd com- 
plained that the submarine was shelled by a steam yacht which was not flying 
any war flag but had guns and wireless on board. Replying to this, the Admiralty 
on March 12th announced that the commanding officer of the ‘* Vanduara ” 
reported at the time: ‘‘ I was flying no colours, but hoisted white ensign before 
opening fire.’”? The Admiralty also stated that as fire was opened at about 3,000 
yards, and the yacht altered course to bring her bows on to the submarine, which 
submerged when she was still 2,000 yards away, it was clear that there could 
have been no justification for any positive statement on the submarine commander’s 
part. 


German ‘“* WaRNING.”-—On February 2nd, the official Reichsanzeiger published 
a statement from the German Admiralty, signed by the Deputy Chief of the 
Staff, warning merchant ships from the North Sea and its vicinity. The state- 
ment was as follows: “‘ England is about to ship to France a large number of 
troops and a great quantity of war material. We shall act against these trans- 
ports with all the military means at our disposal. Peaceful shipping is urgently 
warned against approaching the north and west coast owing to the serious danger 
it incurs by doing so, as it may be confused with ships serving warlike purposes. 
Ships trading to North Sea ports are recommended to take the route round 
Scotland.—(Signed), Von BEHNKE.”’ 

‘War Zone” DEcLARED.—On February 4th, the Reichsanzeiger contained the 
following announcement :— 

‘‘1, The waters around Great Britain and Ireland, including the entire 
English Channel, are hereby declared a military area. From February 18th every 
hostile merchant ship in these waters will be destroyed, even if it is not always 
possible to avoid thereby dangers which threaten the crews and passengers. 

‘*2, Neutral ships will also incur danger in the military area, because, in 
view of the misuse of neutral flags ordered by the British Government on 
January 31st, and the accidents of naval warfare, it cannot always be avoided 
that attacks may involve neutral ships. 

‘* 3. Traffic northwards around the Shetland Islands in the east part of the 
North Sea, and a strip of at least 30 sea miles in breadth along the coast of 
Holland, is not endangered.—(Signed), Von Pont, Chief of the Admiralty Staff.’’ 
The full text of the Memorandum of the German Government in regard to 
the means of “retaliation against the measures taken by England in violation 
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of international law to stop neutral sea commerce with Germany,’ in which the 
above notice was incorporated, was circulated by wireless on February 8th. 


‘* Lagertes ’? ATTACKED.—On February roth occurred the first case in which 
a British merchant vessel successfully escaped from a German submarine although 
fired upon. The “ Laertes,’’ of 4,541 tons, belonging to the Ocean Steamship 
Company, and commanded by Captain W. H. Propert, was ordered to stop by 
a submarine 40 miles S.S.W. of the Maas Lightship, between the latter and the 
Schouwen Bank. Captain Propert rang for full speed and steered a zig-zag course. 
The submarine, of an unknown number, pursued on the surface, and failing 
to get into a favourable position for discharging a torpedo opened fire from a 
gun on her superstructure. The ‘‘ Laertes ’’ was worked up to 16 knots, and 
at length the submarine gave up the chase, but not before she had fired a torpedo 
which passed close astern. She was only about 500 yards off at the time, and 
the crew of the liner, after being under fire for an hour, were agreeably surprised 
when she disappeared. Captain Propert was gazetted a temporary lieutenant, 
R.N.R., and granted the Distinguished Service Cross, which he received from the 
King at Buckingham Palace on March 5th, “ for his gallant and spirited conduct 
in command of his unarmed ship when exposed to attack by the gunfire and 
torpedo of a German submarine.’’ A gold watch to each officer, and a grant of 
43 to every member of the crew, was bestowed by the Admiralty as a means of 
exceptional recognition ‘‘to mark the example set by this merchant vessel.’ 


CompBineD AiR Raips.—From February 11th to 16th, operations of unprece- 
dented magnitude were carried out successfully by combined squadrons of the 
Royal Naval Air Service. On the night of the 12th, it was announced that in 
the previous 24 hours 34 seaplanes and aeroplanes had attacked Ostend railway 
station, which was understood to have been burnt to the ground; Blankenberghe 
railway station, at which the lines were torn up in many places; Middelkerke, 
where gun positions were bombed; and Zeebrugge, in which port German mine- 
sweeping vessels and the power station were damaged. Wing-Commander C. R. 
Samson was in command, assisted by Wing-Commander A. M. Longmore, and 
Squadron-Commanders J. C. Porte, I. T. Courtney, and C. E. Rathborne. On 
the 16th it was announced that the operations had been continued, and that 
eight French aeroplanes had been co-operating. Additional places in the Bruges- 
Ostend-Zeebrugge district were attacked with success. The object was “* with a 
view to preventing the development of submarine bases and establishments.’’ This 
was the first occasion upon which so many aircraft had been used in conjunction. 


Two Zepretins Lost.—On February 17th and 18th, two Zeppelin airships, 
““L.3”’ and ‘* L.4,”’ were lost off Esbjerg owing to rough weather. According 
to an officer’s admissions, they were the vessels engaged in the raid on the 
English east coast towns in the previous month. ‘“ L.3,’’ the first to come down, 
descended on the coast of Fané, in Jutland, on the 17th, and caught fire, her 
crew of two officers and twelve men being interned. They explained that the 
vessel was doing outpost duty across the North Sea when caught by the storm, 
and after an accident to one of the motors they decided to cross to Denmark 
instead of drifting out to sea, and set fire to her to prevent her capture by the 
Danes. ‘* L.4’’ descended on the coast of Boermose, in Jutland, after three out 
of her four motors had been damaged and stopped. Eleven of her crew were 
saved, but four were unable to escape from the car. The commander was Captain 
von Platen. On February 16th, the Dutch steamer “ Helena ’’ was held up by 
the Zeppelin ‘‘L.5”’ 40 miles from the Haaks Lightship, and asked for infor- 
mation, being afterwards allowed to proceed. The Dutch seamen believed the 
airship to be scouting for the German submarines. 
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‘¢ BrockaDE ’? BeGuN.—On February 18th, the threatened ‘‘ blockade ’’ of the 
British Isles by German submarines came into force, but no British ships were 
sunk or damaged on this day, the only victim being the French steamer ‘‘ Dinorah,”’ 
of 4,208 tons, which was struck off Dieppe, but escaped without serious injury. 
The torpedo, which was said to have been discharged by ‘‘U.16,’’ only stove in one 
plate. On the second day of the ‘‘blockade’’ one neutral ship suffered, the Norwegian 
steamer ‘‘Belridge,’’ which was torpedoed while on voyage from New Orleans to 
Amsterdam. She was able to reach an anchorage near Deal, and here, after an 
examination, the Rear-Admiral at Dover reported that pieces of the torpedo had 
been found on board the ship. After three months’ discussion, the German Govern- 
ment in May admitted their responsibility, and agreed to pay compensation for 
the attack. On the third day of the ‘‘ blockade,’’ the British steamer ‘‘ Cambank ”’ 
was torpedoed and sunk off Anglesey, four men being killed. Although this was 
the first British victim of the ‘‘ blockade ’’ proper, eleven ships had been previously 
sunk by the German submarines. On the conclusion of the first week after 
February 18th, the Admiralty published a table showing that the number of arrivals 
and sailings of oversea steamers at and from United Kingdom ports was 1,381, 
of which seven were sunk by submarines. These were the ‘‘ Cambank,’’ ‘* Down- 
shire,’? and ‘‘ Branksome Chine,” off Anglesey, the Calf of Man, and Hastings 
respectively ; and the ‘“ Oakby,” *“‘ Rio Parana,’’ ‘‘ Western Coast,‘’ and ‘‘ Harpa- 
lion,”’ all off Beachy Head. Similar tables continued to be issued weekly. They 
all showed how futile were the threats of Germany to starve the country into 
submission by such means. The proportion of victims to the number of ships 
arriving or departing was about one in 600, and as a rule the vessels which 
Go were small and slow tramp steamers. The biggest “ haul” of the 
submarines occurred in the week ending July 7th, when ten ships were sunk, the 
aggregate tonnage being 31,068. 


“Cran McNaucuton ” Lost.—On February 24th, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty announced that the armed merchant vessel ‘‘Clan McNaughton ”’ had been 
missing since February 3rd, and it was feared that she had been lost. The fear 
was justified. | Unsuccessful search was made, and wreckage, supposed to be 
portions of the ship, was discovered. The last signal received from the vessel 
was made in the early morning of February 3rd, and it was presumed she was 
lost during the bad weather which prevailed at that time. She had been patrol- 
ling the Atlantic route, and evidently encountered heavy seas off the Irish coast 
during a prolonged spell of bad weather. Possibly she may have been destroyed 
by a mine. The ‘‘Clan McNaughton’? was of the Clan Line, of 4,985 tons 
gross, built in 1911; and’ she was commissioned by Commander Robert Jeffreys, 
formerly of the ‘‘ Grafton,’’ in the first week of December at Tilbury. She took 
down with her 284 officers and men. 


“Dacia”? SeIzED.—On February 27th, the merchant ship ‘ Dacia,’ from 
Galveston, U.S.A., to Retterdam, was stopped by a French cruiser in the Channel 
and taken to Brest. The seizure of this ship was the climax of an episode which 
aroused some controversy on both sides of the Atlantic. The ‘‘ Dacia’’ was 
owned by the Hamburg-Amerika Line at the outbreak of war, and after being laid 
up in an American port for safety she was purchased by an American citizen 
of German extraction, Mr. Breitung, who, under the American flag, proposed to 
employ her to convey cargoes to Germany. The scheme was a test one to discover 
if the numerous other vessels interned in American harbours could by this means 
run the gauntlet of the Allied fleets. The British Government, however, plainly 
indicated that if the ‘“‘ Dacia ’’ sailed she would be captured and brought to trial 
in the Prize Court. She left Galveston on February 12th, was captured on the 
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27th as stated, and on March ‘22nd the French Prize Court proclaimed the seizure 
to be valid and condemned the vessel. 

SUBMARINE RamMED By ‘‘ THorpis.*’—On, February 28th occurred the first case 
of an enemy submarine being rammed by a British merchant vessel. After the 
German proclamation to sink any and every hostile merchant ship on sight if 
necessary, a number of awards were offered privately to the captains and crews 
of the first vessels, other than armed ships, who succeeded in destroying sub- 
marines. Thus encouraged, the officers and men of the mercantile marine soon 
proved their spirit and worth. The small coasting steamer ‘‘ Thordis,’’ of 
Newcastle, which is only 290 tons register, was bound from Blyth to Plymouth 
with coal. When ten miles off Beachy Head, a submarine was sighted, and 
having crossed the steamer’s bow a torpedo was fired at a range of about 40 
yards. It missed, and the helm of the ‘‘ Thordis’’ was then put hard over and 
she ran right over the periscope. Nothing more was seen of the submarine. On 
March 5th, the Admiralty announced that the steamer had been examined in dry 
dock, and the injuries to her keel and propeller confirmed the evidence of Captain 
J. W. Bell and the crew ‘‘ that on February 28th the vessel rammed and in all 
probability sank a German submarine, which had fired a torpedo at her.” 
Captain Bell was awarded the temporary rank of lieutenant, R.N.R., and the 
D.S.C., while on April 12th he was presented by the Lord Mayor of London at 
the Mansion House with a cheque for the amount of the prize offered by various 
donors. The Lord Mayor stated that Captain Bell’s feat was performed at a 
time when neither he nor his crew were aware of the offer of a prize. 


ZEPPELIN ‘‘ L.8’? WrecKED.—On March 4th, Germany’s aerial fleet eRe 
another loss by the destruction of the Zeppelin “‘ L.8” near Tirlemont. e 
vessel was returning from a reconnaissance and motor trouble was experienced 
while passing over the Forest of Abres. She came down near Wommerson, when 
the gondolas were smashed and the airship broke in two, killing 17 of the crew 
of 42. The engines were also destroyed. Only fragments of wreckage were able 
to be taken away by rail and motor. : 


SupMARINE ‘‘ U.8*’ Sunxk.—On March qth, submarine ‘* U.8’’ was chased 
and sunk by destroyers of the Sixth Flotilla near Dover. Ten vessels of the 
flotilla took part in the hunt, and the Admiralty stated that ‘‘ the operations were 
directed by the officer commanding the flotilla, Captain C. D. Johnson, and were 
marked by skill and promptitude.’? The report received from Rear-Admiral the’ 
Hon. H. L. A. Hood showed that the submarine was finally destroyed-at 5 p.m. 
by the ‘ Ghurka,’”’? Lieut.-Commander R. W. Richardson, and ‘ Maori,’’ Com- 
mander B. W. Barrow. The crew of ‘‘ U.8,’’ 29 officers and men, were made 
prisoners. Some of the men’s caps bore the words “‘ H.I.M.S. ‘ Hamburg.’ ” 


SUBMARINE ‘* U.12 ’? SuNnK.—On March 1oth, submarine ‘‘ U.12 ’’ was rammed 
and sunk by the destroyer “ Ariel,’ Lieut.-Commander J. V. Creagh, off the 
Firth of Forth. Of her crew of 28, ten were rescued. On April 10th, the Admi- 
ralty instituted the practice of awarding letters on vellum to officers who had 
earned the approbation of the Board for special service and conduct, and the 
first of these were issued for the sinking of ‘‘ U.8”’ and “ U.12.” Captain C. D. 
Johnson, Commander B. W. Barrow, and Lieut.-Commander R. W. Richardson 
received such letters for the operations against ‘‘ U.8’’; and Commander B. M. 
Money, Lieut.-Commander J. V. Creagh, and Lieut.-Commander C. Callaghan 
for those against ‘‘U.12.’’ The latter three names showed that in addition to 
the “ Ariel,”’ the destroyers ‘‘ Acheron” and “ Attack,’ also of the First Flotilla, 
took part. The Admiralty also awarded a grant of £120 to the Leith trawler 
‘‘ Strath Isla ’’ for her assistance. 
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SUBMARINE PrISONERS.—On March 8th, the Admiralty announced that honour- 
able treatment was not to be accorded to prisoners from German submarines 
who had been guilty of attacking and sinking unarmed merchantmen and firing 
torpedoes at ships carrying non-combatants, neutrals, and women. Such prisoners 
were therefore to be segregated and made the subject of special restriction. The 
crews of ‘‘U.8” and ‘‘ U.12’’ were placed in naval detention barracks, where 
“they are treated with humanity, given opportunities for exercise, provided with 
German books, subjected to no forced labour, and are better fed and clothed 
than British prisoners of equal rank now in Germany.’ This explanation was 
furnished by Sir Edward Grey on April 1st in reply to a protest, dated March 
17th, which was received from the German Government against submarine 
prisoners being treated in any respect worse than other prisoners of war. It 
was threatened by the Germans that ‘‘ for each member of the crew of a sub- 
marine made prisoner a British army officer held prisoner of war in Germany 
will receive corresponding harsher treatment.’”? The British reply was that as 
the crews of the two German submarines ‘‘ before they were rescued from the 
sea, were engaged in sinking innocent British and neutral merchant ships and 
wantonly killing non-combatants, they cannot be regarded as. honourable oppo- 
nents, but rather as persons who, at the orders of their Government, have com- 
mitted acts which are offences against the law of nations and contrary to common 
humanity.”? The Germans, therefore, on April 12th placed 39 British officers in 
military detention barracks. 

SEGREGATION ABANDONED.—In the House of Cominons on June gth, in his 
first statement as First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. J. Balfour, after announc- 
ing that a German submarine had been sunk and her crew of 27 captured, said 
that, ‘‘ As stated in an answer given by the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
on April 29th, there has not been any substantial difference between the treatment 
of German submarine prisoners and that of other prisoners of war. As there 
seems, however, to be some doubt in the public mind on this subject, I desire 
to say, on behalf of the Government, that arrangements are being made under 
which the treatment will not merely be substantially but absolutely identical. This 
does not, I need scarcely say, indicate any change of opinion as to the character 
of the acts in which these prisoners have been concerned. We hold not merely 
that these practices are in flagrant contradiction both of the letter and the sgjrit 
of the laws of war, but they are in themselves mean, cowardly, and brutal. It 
must, however, be remembered that submarine attacks on defenceless vessels are 
very far from being the only violations of the laws of humanity of which the 
Germans have been guilty. The Government are, therefore, of opinion that the 
submarine problem cannot be treated-in isolation, and that the general question 
of personal responsibility shall be reserved to the end of the war.’ 

‘* Bayano ”? Lost.—On March 11th, the armed merchant cruiser ‘* Bayano ” 
was torpedoed off Corsewell Point, near the entrance to Loch Ryan, in the Firth 
of Clyde. The vessel was struck at 5 a.m., while engaged on patrol duty. The 
second-in-command, Lieut.-Commander K. A. F. Guy, and seven other officers 
and men were rescued and landed by the auxiliary patrol vessel ‘‘ Tara.’’ Eighteen 
petty officers and men were picked up by the steamer ‘‘ Balmerino,’? Captain 
Foster, and landed at Ayr. The rest of the crew, about 200, were lost, including 
Commander H. C. Carr, who took command of the vessel on November 23rd. 
The steamer ‘‘ Castlereagh,’’ of Belfast, passed through a quantity of wreckage 
and dead bodies floating in lifebelts on the morning of the 11th, and her master, 
Captain McGarrick, proceeded to search in ‘the hope of saving any men who 
might be alive, but he was prevented by an enemy submarine, which gave chase 
for about 20 minutes. The ‘ Bayano,”’ of 5,948 tons register, was built in 1913 
for Messrs. Elders and Fyffes. She foundered within four minutes of being struck. 
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Economic IsoLtaTION OF GERMANY.—On March 15th, after many protests 
against the ineffective measures taken to prevent supplies being carried by sea 
to the enemy, there were published the details of a new British policy for isolating 
Germany as a measure of reprisal for her attacks on merchant shipping. The 
Prime Minister had outlined this reply to what he characterized as ‘‘ an organized 
campaign of piracy and pillage’? in the House of Commons on March ist. He 
declared that the British and French Governments held themselves free to detain 
and take into port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, owner- 
ship, or origin, the object being to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching 
or leaving the German Empire. The Prime Minister pointed out that the declara- 
tion made no mention of ‘ blockade,’’ *‘ contraband,’’ or other technical terms, 
because ‘‘ the Government were not going to allow their efforts to be strangled 
in a network of juridical niceties,” but their policy would be enforced without 
risk to neutral ships or to neutral and non-combatant lives, and in strict obser- 
vance of the dictates of humanity. The text of the Proclamation issued in the 
London Gazette of March 15th called forth a Note from the American Government 


on April 2nd. 


a 

SUBMARINES AND NEuTRALS.—On March 18th, a new phase of Germany’s war 
on commerce was instituted when submarine ‘‘ U.36’ seized the Dutch steamers 
‘‘ Batavier V.”? and ‘‘ Zaanstroom ” off the Belgian coast and convoyed them to 
Zeebrugge. It was alleged they were carrying food to England. About the same 
date, the Danish steamer ‘‘ Bryssen’’ and the Swedish steamer ‘‘ Gloria ’’ were 
taken to Swinemunde, where their cargoes, like those of the Dutch vessels, were 
discharged. This alternative to sinking ships on sight was not, however, allowed 
to become general. The Dutch steamer ‘‘ Zevenbergen,”’ although showing three 
flags indicating her nationality on the masts, two Dutch flags on the bridge, 
and three spread out on the deck, was attacked by aerial bombs from a Taube. 
The Greek steamer ‘‘ Hellispontos ’? was torpedoed without warning four miles 
west of the North Hinder Lightship on April 17th, the crew of 24 only escaping 
by good fortune. The Dutch steamer ‘‘ Medea’? was, at 10 a.m. on March 25th, 
stopped by ‘‘ U.28’’ off Beachy Head, and ordered to show her papers, which 
was done, when her crew were compelled to take to their boats and the ship 
wag sunk by gun-fire, the return of the papers being refused. A British 
destroyer brought the rescued crew into Dover. Similar attacks on other 
neutral vessels were made, not even American vessels being exempt. On April 
28th, the American steamer ‘‘ Cushing ’’ was attacked by aerial bombs between 
the North Foreland and Flushing, although her name was exhibited in letters 
6 feet high on both sides and the United States flag was flying conspicuously. 
On May ist, the American oil-tank steamer ‘‘ Gulflight ’’ was torpedoed without 
warning off the Scillies, which she managed to reach in a damaged condition. 
Of her crew of 36, two men were drowned and the captain died of heart failure 
from the shock. On the same day, the Norwegian steamer ‘‘ American ’’ was 
torpedoed off Ténsberg. On May 25th, the American steamer ‘‘ Nebraskan” was 
torpedoed and damaged 40 miles W.S.W. of the Fastnet, while bound from Liver- 
pool for Delaware. The submarine, however, made off quickly, enabling the 
steamer’s crew to bring her slowly back to Liverpool. These were only a few 
of the attacks on neutral steamers, which continued after protests had been made 
by the Governments concerned. In the German reply to the Note of the United 
States in regard to the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ received in America on May 
31st, it was stated that ‘‘ the German Government has no intention of submitting 
neutral ships in the war zone, which have been guilty of no hostile acts, to 
attacks by submarine or submarines or aviators; on the contrary, the German forces 
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have repeatedly been instructed most specifically to avoid such attacks on such. 
ships.”” No change of policy, however, was visible during June and July, when 
several neutral ships were sunk, among these being the Swedish steamer ‘‘ Lap- 
land,’’ of 3,500 tons; the Danish vessels ‘“‘ Cyrus ’’ and ‘‘ Salvador’’; and the 
Norwegian steamers “‘ Cubano”’ and “‘ Glittertind,’? with the barque ‘‘ Superb ”’ 
and trawler ‘‘ Trudvang,’’ also of Norway. 

Russian FLeet’s Work.—Under the command of Admiral von Essen, the 
Russian Navy played an important and effective part in the Baltic during the 
early months of the war. At the end of March, 1y15, the Russian Admiralty 
issued a summary of the doings and movements of the Russian fleet from the 
beginning of the war to the end of 1914. During the first period of the war, 
the report said, the German fleet confined its activities purely to observing 
the naval measures which the Russians adopted for the protection of their coasts. 
They were thus allowed time to place their lines of defence in order, and extend 
them further out to sea. The area reserved for the movements of the defending 
fleet was carefully mined and entirely closed to merchant shipping. Thereafter 
a portion of the fleet concentrated for offensive operations close to and against 
the enemy’s coasts. The Russian scouting flotillas discovered several times some 
of the enemy’s light cruisers, which, however, never accepted battle, but made 
good their escape owing to their superior speed. Thus on August 11th, a Russian 
scouting cruiser met, near Gothland, two German light cruisers accompanied by 
two torpedo boats, which, however, soon disappeared in the mist. On September 
2nd, the Russian cruisers “ Oleg ’’ and ‘“‘ Bogatyr ’’ chased near Libau two light 
German cruisers, which, refusing battle, escaped southwards. In August, the 
enemy made an attempt to enter within the Russian line of defence. This he 
succeeded in doing, but in the mist the German cruiser ‘*‘ Magdeburg”? went on 
the rocks and was destroyed by the Russians. Within this period there were 
“few engagements with the enemy, and these were without results. The German 
cruiser ‘‘ Augsburg ’’ once shelled a Russian trawler flotilla which was engaged 
in sweeping for German mines, which had sunk two Dutch merchant vessels. 
The ‘“‘ Augsburg ’”’ obtained no results, and withdrew after the arrival of the 
Russian destroyer ‘‘ Voiskoff’? on the scene. In its retreat the same German 
cruiser encountered the Russian battleship ‘‘ Admiral Makaroff,’? and only the 
superior speed of the ‘* Augsburg’? saved her from destruction. The ships 
exchanged shots at a very long distance, and it could be seen that the ‘‘ Augsburg ”’ 
was damaged in the stern. On September 6th, the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Pallada ”’ 
met the German armoured cruiser ‘“‘ Bliicher,’”? which, although a much more 
powerful ship, put on, speed and never allowed the ‘‘ Pallada’’ within range, 
thus avoiding battle. “On the same day, for the first time, a large German 
squadron was sighted in the Northern Baltic. The Germans had seven old battle- 
ships, three first-class and a few- second-class cruisers, and two destroyers. 
The enemy’s strength was thus superior to the four battleships and five cruisers 
which the Russians had present. These ships were sent to assist the ‘‘ Pallada,”’ 
but did not ‘find the enemy, although they cruised in the vicinity for forty-eight 
hours. About this time the Russian submarine ‘‘ Akula ”’ attacked the ‘‘ Augs- 
burg,’’ but owing to the enemy’s destroyers the attack proved unsuccessful. The 
Germans this time succeeded only in destroying. the Bogsker Lighthouse and the 
passenger steamer ‘‘ Uleaborg.’? On being informed of the approach of the 
Russian ships, the enemy in the dark mistook a torpedo flotilla of their own 
for Russian vessels and shelled them vigorously, destroying eight. On learning 
that the enemy had retired south of Windau, the Russian ships returned to their 
base. During September the enemy made another demonstration against the 
southern part of the Russian coasts, near the Steinort and Bakofen Lighthouses, 
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where they sounded channels and shelled the lighthouse and the coast. A small 
detachment of the Russian guard replied to the fire against the lighthouses, killing 
one officer and wounding two men, after which the Germans withdrew. On 
September 24th, German operations, which appeared to foreshadow a landing 
from transports, began near Windau. The Russians sent a number of torpedo 
boats to the point where the landing was anticipated, but when the boats arrived 
on the scene the enemy’s big ships had already disappeared without effecting a 
landing. The German torpedo boats which the Russian flotilla met, avoided battle 
and steamed away in the dark. After learning of the movements of the Russian 
fleet in the Southern Baltic, the enemy relied upon its submarines to attack the 
ships. On October 10th, an attack was directed on the ‘‘ Admiral Makaroff ”’ 
from behind a sailing vessel, but was unsuccessful. The following day the cruiser 
‘ Pallada ’’’ was sunk. This was the only attack which proved effective out of 
the very many which the enemy made. Within two months the Germans made 
20 attacks. In ten cases the torpedoes missed their mark, while in nine. others, 
the Germans were unable to use the torpedo at all. That left one successful 
attack, but at a heavy cost to the enemy. One submarine was sunk by shells 
from the ‘‘ Bayan,’’ a second was rammed by the destroyer ‘‘ Letutschi.”” On 
October 11th, one German torpedo boat was sunk by striking a Russian mine. 
It is also believed that two more of the enemy’s submarines were sunk in a 
similar way. While these unsuccessful attacks by the enemy were going on, the 
Russian fleet, having finished its preparations for defending the Northern Baltic, 
took energetic steps to engage the enemy in his own waters with the result that 
the Germans found their radius of activity considerably restricted. They also 
lost some transports laden with war stores. Generally speaking, the Russian fleet 
during these months gained much experience in dealing with the modern weapons 
at the disposal of the Germans. In numbers the Russian fleet has not diminished, 
but is, on the contrary, more powerful now than at the beginning of the war, 
while the morale and confidence in the future of the Russian sailors is stronger 


than ever. 

Meme. Capturep By Russians.—On March 18th, the Russians effected a 
dramatic coup at the expense of the Germans in East Prussia. A raid was made 
by Russian troops, which were reported to have been aided by the fleet, and 
Memel was captured. The resistance of the Germans was broken down by 
artillery fire, but their troops were insufficient to defend the town, and although 
civilians joined in the street fighting, the Russfans gained possession before rein- 
forcements could be sent either by land or sea. They held the town for three 
days, and on March 23rd a Petrograd communiqué announced that ‘ Our detach- 
ment which carried out a reconnaissance towards Memel has fallen back on our 
territory.”? According to Russian military writers, ‘‘ the advance to Memel fully 
achieved its purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy and ascertaining his 
numerical strength and defences.’”? From the naval standpoint, the move revealed 
the absence of the German fleet from this part of the Baltic. 

German RetatiaTion.—On March 23rd, evidently by way of retaliation for 
the Russian seizure of Memel, a German squadron consisting of seven battle- 
ships and 28 torpedo craft cruised off the Courland coast, near Polangen, and 
fired on the coast villages. A Berlin official telegram stated that these sea forces 
were assisting land forces in the operations north of Memel, and that with this 
object the castle and village of Polangen, 15 miles north of Memel, had been 
bombarded, and the road from Polangen to Libau kept under fire. Proceeding 
further northward, the German warships on the evening of the 28th fired 200 
shells into the town of Libau, killing one inhabitant and wounding another, 
without hitting any of the military. The raid on Memel, therefore, served to 
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bring the German fleet out of its hiding place, but the measures of retaliation which 
it undertook had no immediate military value. 

Lipau CaprurRED BY GERMANS.—On May gth, or seven weeks after the opera- 
tions around Memel, the Russian Headquarters Staff announced that on the 
previous evening ‘‘ the enemy troops, taking the offensive, supported by «their 
fleet along the littoral, occupied Libau after a fight with a small detachment of 
yur Territorial Force."’ For some days previously there was considerable naval 
activity off the port. The occupation was not due to a landing, but to the advance 
of the Germar. troops along the coast, supported by the ships’ gun-fire, the latter 
preventing: the Territorials holding Libau from making a stand. The warships 
subsequently appeared off Windau, to the north of Libau, but it was reported 
that they merely bombarded a lighthouse, and a semi-official announcement from 
Petrograd on May 11th stated that these vessels—a cruiser and some torpedo 
boats—were met by a detachment of Russian cruisers. After the exchange of a 
few shots, the German vessels took advantage of their superior speed and dis- 
appeared in a southerly direction. 


Position oF Lisau.—On June 6th, the following semi-official statement was 
issued at Petrograd: ‘A formal denial must be given to the statements of the 
German Press to the effect that Libau is a land and naval fortress. As long 
ago as 1910 Libau ceased ‘to be regarded as a fortified place. It was completely 
dismantled and is an ordinary open maritime town. The Germans had made 
certain of finding notable provisions and stores and trophies in Libau, as is proved 
by the number of steamers prepared by them to carry off their booty. They 
were, however, disillusioned, for we took away from Libau, at the time of. mobili- 
zation, all articles and stores of value. We only planned the development and 
maintenance of Libau at the time when our fleet there was predominant. In 
view of the indisputable numerical predominance of the present German naval 
forces any serious attempt to remain the masters of Libau, which is outside the 
region of deployment of our land and sea forces, would be equivalent to a 
dangerous scattering of our troops, which would not be justifiable.’’ 


ADMIRAL VON Essen’s DeatH.—On May 2oth, to the deep regret of all under 
his command and of those to whom he was known, Admiral von Essen, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian fleet in the Baltic, passed away in hospital at 
Reval from pneumonia. He was born in 1860, and as a captain earned fame 
throughout the world by his exploits in command of the cruiser ‘‘ Novik ’’ during 
the Russo-Japanese War. Since the present war began, he had gained the entire 
confidence of his country and brother officers by the capable manner in which 
he had handled his fleet, frustrating all che efforts of the Germans to diminish 
its strength by mine, torpedo, and submarine. On May 24th, it was announced 
that the British Admiralty had expressed their profound sympathy with the 
Imperial Russian Navy in the loss of Admiral von Essen, and that Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe and officers and men of the Grand Fleet, as well as Vice-Admiral 
Sir David Beatty and officers of the battle-cruisers visiting Russia in June, 1914, 
had asked to be associated in this expression of condolence. The new Commander- 
in-Chief was Vice-Admiral Kanin. 

ActTIVITY ort R1ca.—A month after the occupation of Libau, the breaking up 
of the ice in the higher part of the Baltic enabled the German ships to operate 
to the northward of Libau. On June 5th, the Russian official communiqué 
announced that ‘* Large German naval forces have been revealed in the Middle 
Baltic. Our ships exchanged shots with the Germans in the proximity of the 
Gulf of Riga.” Next day, the following communication was issued in Petrograd : 
“On June 3rd, the look-out stations on our coast and our submarines doing 
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scouting duties revealed enemy activity near our coast, especially at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Riga. At the same time enemy torpedo boats preceding large 
vessels approached the entrance to the Gulf, but they retired when they saw our 
forces approaching. Shortly afterwards the enemy sent out hydroplanes, which 
attacked our ships. The attacks of the hydroplanes were fruitless, all their pro- 
jectiles missing our ships, and our artillery drove them away. On June 6th, the 
enemy repeated an attempt to approach our shore, but, attacked by our submarines, 
fell back. At the same time our transport ‘ Yenissei’ was attacked and sunk 
by an enemy submarine in the Baltic Sea. Thirty-two men were saved. On 
June 6th, reports from our coastguards and scouting submarines stated. that mines 
had been successfully laid on the route of the enemy, and by means of these 
and of submarine attacks three of the enemy’s vessels had been sunk or damaged.” 


Arr Raip on Hosoken.—On March 24th, five British naval] aircraft from the 
Dunkirk squadron carried out a successfu) attack on the German submarines under 
construction at the Antwerp Engineering Co.’s works at Hoboken, which were 
renamed by the Germans the ‘‘ Kaiserliche Marine Werfe.’? Two of the pilots had 
to return owing to thick weather, but Squadron-Commander I. T. Courtney and 
Flight-Lieutenant H. Rosher reached their objective, planed down to 1,000 feet, 
and dropped four bombs each, considerably damaging the works and submarines, 
the former being observed to be on fire. In all, five submarines were seen. 
Flight-Lieutenan: B. Crossley-Meates was obliged by engine trouble to descend in 
Holland. The Admiralty communiqué added that ‘‘ Owing to the mist the two 
pilots experienced considerable difficulty in finding their way, and were subjected 
to a heavy gunfire whilst delivering their attack.’”? On April 5th, an official 
French communiqué announced the receipt of more precise information by the 
French military authorities, showing that two submarines were destroyed, and a 
third damaged; an airship shed at Berghen-Sainte-Agathe was damaged, as was 
the airship inside it; and 40 German workmen were killed and 62 wounded. 


FurTHER Air Attacks.—On April 1st, the Secretary of the Admiralty announced 
that a report from Wing-Commander A. M. Longmore showed that on the morning 
of that day Flight-Sub-Lieutenant F. G. Andreae carried out a successful air 
attack on the German submarines at Hoboken, dropping four bombs. In addition, 
Flight-Lieutenant J. P. Wilson, whilst reconnoitring over Zeebrugge, observed two 
submarines lying alongside the Mole, and attacked them, dropping four bombs, 
with, it was believed, successful results. Both the pilots started in the moonlight - 
on the morning of April 1st, and returned safely. . 


SupmariNne “ U.29’? SuNK.—On March 25th, it was officially announced that 
“the Admiralty have good reason to believe that the German submarine ‘ U.29’ 
has been sunk with all hands.’’ Special. interest attached to this boat by reason 
of the fact that she was commanded by Lieut.-Commander Otto Weddigen, the 
most successful of Germany’s submarine captains during the first eight months 
of the war, and the officer who sank the ‘‘ Aboukir,” ‘‘ Hogue,’’ ‘‘ Cressy,’’ and 
“‘ Hawke.’”? He was then in command of the ‘* U.9,” in regard to which he 
himself said: ‘‘ My boat was one of the old type, but she behaved beautifully.” 
In a letter dated March 2nd, however, and published in the Lokalanzeiger, the 
brother of the captain stated that the latter was for some days confined to his 
room in Wilhelmshaven, having sprained his foot, but he went to sea ‘‘ some days 
ago’ in the new submarine ‘“‘ U.29,’’ as his former command, ‘‘ U.g,’’ was no 
longer fit for ocean voyages. Weddigen made his debut as a commerce destroyer 
on March 11th, when he attacked and sunk the British steamer ‘‘ Adenwen’”’ 
off the Casquets, and on that occasion he was remarkably polite, informing the 
master how very sorry he was to have to scuttle his ship. He gave the crew 
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ten minutes to launch their boats, as ‘‘ We wish no lives to be lost,’’ he said, 
and having noticed that a seaman fell overboard, he sent a suit of dry clothes 
for him. The same afternoon, in sinking the French steamer ‘“‘ Auguste Conseil ’” 
off the Start, his farewell: remark to her captain was, ‘‘ Give my compliments 
to Lord Churchill.”? The loss of this brave and chivalrous officer was universally 
regretted. In Germany it caused a profound sensation. The Emperor sent a 
long letter of condolence to the widow, and a public subscription for a memorial 
was organized, while the Hamburg Fremdenblatt suggested that the word “‘tor- 
pedo ’’ should be replaced by the name ‘‘ Weddigen’’ in the German language 
as a lasting honour to the man ‘“ who created the new weapon which is being 
used against British sea-militarism.’’ 


‘“ VoscEs ’? SUNK BY SUBMARINE.—On March 27th, the steamship ‘ Vosges ”’ 
was destroyed at the western end of the Channel after a plucky resistance to 
a German submarine. The ‘‘ Vosges,’’ of Liverpool, was of 1,295 tons, and left 
Bordeaux on March 25th. The submarine opened fire upon her, and when the 
crew took to the boats, these were also fired upon. Captain J. R. Green had 
steered a zig-zag course in the hope of escaping, and although the speed of the 
submarine was too great, he held on as long as possible, until the under-water 
craft had actually given up the chase. The ship, however, was like a shambles, 
and soon after the submarine had disappeared she sank, having been hit in a 
vital spot. Captain Green was awarded a temporary commission in the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and the D.S.C. was conferred upon him. 


‘* Fatapa ’? SUNK BY SUBMARINE.—On March 28th, the Elder Dempster liner 
‘* Falaba ’’ was destroyed to the south of St. George’s Channel in even more 
callous circumstances than: had hitherto marked the ‘* blockade.’”’ . The ship 
carried a crew of about go persons, with some 147 passengers, and tor lost their 
lives. The ‘‘ Falaba’’ was too slow to escape, so the order was given to lower 
the boats. The submarine which had overtaken her was ‘* U.28,’? Commander 
Schmidt. The latter gave the people on board the liner five minutes to take to 
the boats, but before they could do so he fired a torpedo at about 100 yards 
range. The submarine’s crew laughed at the plight of the people in the water, 
some of whom they might have saved merely by stooping down and reaching out 
their hands. To an American who met him in Bremen, however, Commander 
Schmidt declared that the Germans were not jeering, but crying, at the drowning 
women and children! On May 2oth, an official inquiry into the loss of the 
‘‘ Falaba’’ was opened at Caxton Hall under the presidency of Lord Mersey. 
Judgment was delivered on July 8th, when among other things the Court found 
that ‘‘ responsibility for ‘the consequences of this catastrophe must rest exclusively 
with the officers and crew of the German submarine.”’ 


‘* Homer’s ”? Pitucxy Errort.—On April oth, the steam tug ‘‘ Homer,’’ of 
South Shields, made an attempt to ram a German submarine off the Isle of 
Wight. The tug was towing a French barque,.when the submarine appeared 
and ordered the people in the two vessels .to abandon them. The master of the 
“« Homer,” Captain H. Gibson, refused, and a warning shot was then fired from 
the submarine’s gun which went over the bridge of the tug. Captain Gibson, 
however, waited until the submarine came right abeam of his vessel, and then 
cast off the hawser. He put on full speed and steered straight for the submarine, 
but missed the vessel by about three feet. A shower of bullets fell about the 
wheel-house and bridge of the tug all the time, but fortunately, although the wood- 
work and windows were smashed, no one was injured. The submarine steamed 
away for a little distance and fired a torpedo, which the tug avoided by the use 
of the helm, and the ‘‘ U ” boat dived and made off after chasing the ‘‘ Homer ’” 
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for about ten minutes. In recognition of his pluck and skill, the Admiralty 
presented Captain Gibson with a gold watch and made a grant of £3 each to 
his crew. 


‘* WayFARER ’? TorpPEDOED.—On April 11th, the Harrison liner ‘‘ Wayfarer” 
was torpedoed off the Scilly Islands without warning. Seven men were killed, 
but the vessel remained afloat, and was able to reach Queenstown under her 
own steam. No submarine was observed either before or after the explosion. 
Five non-commissioned officers and men of the Warwickshire Yeomanry were 
drowned during the lowering of the boats, which was a very hazardous operation 
owing to the choppy sea. The passengers were picked up by other vessels and 
brought to Falmouth. The ‘‘ Wayfarer’? was the largest merchant steamer 
torpedved or sunk by a submarine up to that date, her tonnage being 9,599. 


Betcian Coast DerspatcHes:—On April 13th, the Admiralty issued the 
despatch of Rear-Admiral the Hon. Horace L. A. Hood, reporting -the pro- 
ceedings of the flotilla off the coast of Belgium between October 17th and 

, November oth, 10914. The despatch was dated from the office of the Rear- 
Admiral of the Dover Patrol on November 11th, 1914, and explained that ‘‘ the 
flotilla was organized to prevent the movement of large bodies of German troops 
along the coast roads from Ostend to Nieuport, to support the left flank of the 
Belgian Army, and to prevent any movement by sea of the enemy’s “troops.” 
The ships operated until the arrival of Allied reinforcements, and the inundation 
of the country surrounding Nieuport rendered their further presence unneces- 
sary. A list of the ships, both British and French, was attached to the Admiral’s 
despatch. 


ZEPPELINS Over ENGLISH TERRITORY.—On the night of April 14th, the second 
raid over English territory by German airships occurred, when a Zeppelin 
appeared off the north-east coast. It made a circuit of about 23 miles, striking 
the coast near Blyth. Newcastle was missed, and the vessel crossed the Tyne 
at a point between Wallsend and Hebburn. Although over 20 bombs were dropped, 
only trifling damage was done, and no one was killed. The raid, therefore, failed 
in its purpose, whether it was undertaken with a military objective or as an 
exhibition of ‘‘ frightfulness.”? As regards the later raids by Zeppelins, they were 
officially or authentically stated to have raided the east coast on April 16th, when 
bombs were dropped on Lowestoft, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds, with small 
results, no persons being killed. On May toth, airships visited Southend, West- 
cliff, and Leigh, dropping no less than 140 bombs, which damaged a good deal 
of private property and killed a woman. On May 17th, Ramsgate was attacked, 
one man dying of shock. On May 27th, a second visit was paid to Southend, 
when 50 bombs were discharged, and a London visitor and child were killed. 
On the night of May 31st, the Zeppelins made their first appearance in the 
Metropolitan area. They dropped about go bombs, mostly of an incendiary 
character, in various localities not far distant from each other, causing a number 
of fires of which only three were large enough to require the services of fire 
engines. No public building was injured. Six people were killed, one man, one 
woman, and four children, besides which an elderly woman died from shock. No 
statement was allowed to appear in the Press which disclosed the locality of the 
raid, or the course of the airships, and the same rule was followed in regard 
to further raids on June 4th and 6th on the east and south-east coast of England. 
In reply to a question on June 24th, the Under-Secretary for the Home Office 
announced that ‘‘ there had been altogether 14 attacks by hostile aircraft, extend- 
ing over wide areas, and chiefly directed against undefended towns, villages, 
and country districts. The total casualties in this way were: Killed, 56, of 
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whom 24 were men (all civilians), 21 women, and 11 children. There were: 
wounded, so far as can be ascertained, 138, of whom 86 were men, 35 women, 
and 17 children.” 


FisHING VESSELS ATTacKED.—During the month of April, there was evidence 
of what the Admiralty termed on a previous occasion ‘‘a certain liveliness ’’ in 
the North Sea. The submarines carrying out the ‘“‘ blockade,’’ which had pre- 
viously concentrated their efforts on cargo and passenger steamers or sailing 
vessels, turned their attention to trawlers, and whereas no fishing vessels were 
sunk by them whatever up to March 31st, ten were destroyed during the month 
of April. In regard to one of these, the ‘‘ Vanilla,’? the Admiralty stated that 
she was sunk by a torpedo, and the trawler ‘‘ Fermo”’ endeavoured to rescue 
the crew, but ‘‘ she was fired at and driven off. All hands on the ‘ Vanilla’ were 
lost.”? The Admiralty added: ‘‘ This killing of fisher-folk for no military purpose 
should not escape attention. It is the second murder of this character committed 
within a week. Careful record is kept of these events.” 


German Navat Actiyity.—Further liveliness was reported on April 17th, when 
the Germans claimed to have sunk a British submarine off Heligoland, in which 
neighbourhood several British boats were said to have been operating. The claim, 
however, was denied by the Admiralty. On April 23rd, the German Admiralty 
Staff announced that ‘‘ recently the German High Sea Fleet has repeatedly been 
cruising in the North Sea, and has advanced into English waters without meeting 
any British naval forces.”’ It was also reported that a British trawler, the 
‘‘ Glen Corse,’’ had been captured ‘‘ off Aberdeen ’’ and escorted across the North 
Sea to Cuxhaven, Finally, on April 30th, the same day that Dunkirk was shelled 
by a long-range gun near Nieuport, it was announced in a French communiqué 
that ‘‘ German warships have been seen off the Belgian coast.” 


Outpost TorPEDoO Crart AcTion.—On May st, a series of small affairs took 
place in the neighbourhood of the Galloper and North Hinder Lightships. In 
the forenoon, the déstroyer ‘‘ Recruit,’ the first vessel of this class to be lost 
to the British Navy during the war, was sunk by a submarine, four officers and 
21 men being saved by the trawler ‘* Daisy.’’ About 3 p.m., a division of patrol 
vessels, consisting of the ‘‘ Barbados,’’? Lieutenant Sir James Domville, Bart., 
R.N.; ‘‘ Columbia,’’ Lieut.-Commander W. H. Hawthorn, R.N.R.; ‘* Miura,’’ 
Sub-Lieutenant L. W. Kersley, R.N.R.; and ‘‘ Chirsit,’? Sub-Lieutenant Staple- 
ford,’? R.N.R., was attacked by two German torpedo boats, which approached from 
the westward and began the action without hoisting their colours. An engage- 
ment ensued which. lasted about a quarter of an hour, when the enemy broke 
off the fight. The ‘‘ Columbia ’’ was sunk by a torpedo, and only one deck-hand 
of her crew was saved by the other trawlers in the British division, 16 officers 
and men being lost. When the boat which sank the ‘‘ Columbia ’’ was afterwards 
sunk by British destroyers, strenuous efforts were made to rescue the German 
sailors, Lieutenant Hartnoll going into the water himself to save a German. 
But the Germans acted in no such manner. They declared after being picked up 
that they had saved from the ‘‘ Columbia ”’ a ‘* two-striped officer ’’—i.e., a lieu- 
tenant—and two men, but when asked what had become of them, they stated 
that their prisoners were below, and time was short. Lieut.-Commander W. H. 
Hawthorn, R.N.R., who perished in this way, was stated by the Admiralty to 
have ‘displayed gallantry and good seamanship on many occasions.”” When the 
two German torpedo boats broke off the action with the trawlers on patrol, the 
direction of their retreat was shortly afterwards communicated to a division of 
the Third Flotilla, including the ‘* Laforey,’? ‘* Leonidas,” ‘* Lawford,’’ and 
** Lark,” which chased the German vessels and sank them both after a brief 
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running fight of about one hour. Two officers and 44 men of the 59 in the torpedo 
boats were rescued, and there were no casualties on the British side. In a state- 
ment issued on May 12th, the Admiralty said that ‘‘ Lieutenant Sir James Dom- 
ville, ‘ Barbados,’ remained at the wheel after the skipper was wounded, personally 
worked the heim, and generally handled his ship in a seamanlike manner under 
heavy fire, to avoid being torpedoed. He also took effective measures to call the 
attention of H.M.S. ‘ Leonidas,’ in order to convey to her the information which 
led to the subsequent destruction of the enemy vessels.’’ 


“* Lusirania’”? SUNK By A SUBMARINE.—On May 7th, at 2.30 p.m., the Cunard 
liner ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ was torpedoed and sunk off the Old Head of Kinsale. The 
weather at the time was fine, the afternoon being clear and sunny. Neither the 
captain nor his officers saw the submarine, but others on board claim to have 
done so. A torpedo struck the vessel on her starboard side. Captain W. T. 
Turner stated at the inquest that his second officer called out, ‘‘ Here’s a torpedo,”’ 
and they clearly saw its wake. There was a shock, and smoke and steam came 
up between the two last funnels. The first explosion was followed by another 
report, possibly internal. Orders were given for the lowering of boats, and for 
the ship to be stopped, but the latter could not be executed as the engines were 
out of commission, and it was therefore dangerous for the former to be carried 
out. The ship, in fact, never stopped, there being a perceptible headway on her 
up to the time she went down, twenty minutes after. Immediately the first 
torpedo struck she listed to starboard, and a second torpedo completed her 
destruction. Of the 1,906 persons on board, 1,255 passengers and 651 members 
of the crew, the number who reached land alive was 781, leaving 1,125 who were 
either killed or drowned. Several of the survivors were wounded and injured. 


OrriciaL Ingquiry.—On May goth, two days after the destruction of the vessel, 
it was officially announced that the Board of Trade, with the concurrence of 
the Admiralty, had ordered an inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Lusitania,” over 
which Lord Mersey would preside. This inquiry was opened at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on June 15th, Lord Mersey being assisted by four assessors, 
Admiral Sir Frederick S. Inglefield, Lieut.-Commander Hearn, R.N., and Captains 
D. Davies and J. Spedding, of the mercantile marine. The final session of the 
inquiry was held on June 18th, when speeches of counsel were heard in cémera, 
the evidence having been completed on the previous day. Judgment was delivered 
on July 17th. Lord Mersey found that blame ought not to be imputed to the 
captain. He exercised his judgment for the best. The whole blame must rest 
with those who plotted the crime. There were no troops on board. Instructions 
received by the master as to the navigation of the vessel were not followed in all 
respects. There was no explosion on board other than from the torpedoes. 


** Maori’? Sunk By Ming.—On May 7th, the destroyer ‘‘ Maori,’’ whilst 
operating off the Belgian coast, struck a mine about two miles north-west of 
' Weilingen Lightship, and foundered. Commander B. W. Barrow and the crew 
took to their boats when the ship was sinking. The destroyer ‘‘ Crusader,’ 
Lieut.-Commander T: K. Maxwell, R.N., which was in company, lowered her 
boats to assist in picking up the crew of the ‘‘ Maori,’’ but the enemy opened 
fire from shore batteries, and the ‘‘ Crusader,”’ after being under fire for one hour 
and a half, had to leave her boats and retire. The ‘‘ Maori’s’’ crew and the 
boats’ crews of the ‘‘ Crusader,’? seven officers and 88 men in all, were taken 
prisoners into Zeebrugge. 

MERCHANT CASUALTIES FROM SUBMARINES.—On May 17th, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty; replying to questions in the House of Commons, stated 
that the number of tons of British shipping, other than warships, sunk or captured 
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by hostile action up to May 15th was 460,628. The number of persons of all 
nationalities killed in connection therewith was approximately 1,556. The number 
of neutral vessels similarly sunk or captured to the same date was: Sunk by 
mines, 48; lives reported lost, 93; also the entire crews of two vessels, and part 
of the crews of two others. Damaged by mines, six; lives lost, one. Sunk by 
submarines, 15; lives lost, six. Damaged by submarines, two; lives lost, three. 
Sunk by cruisers, three, lives lost, nil. This list, added the Secretary, could not 
be guaranteed as complete. Up to May 15th, 314,465 tons of German shipping, 
other than warships, had been sunk or captured by the British Navy, and as 
far as was known, not one German or neutral subject had been killed thereby. 


WaRNING OF SUBMARINES.—On May 24th, the Secretary of the Admiralty made 
the following announcement : ‘‘ In order to warn merchant vessels and others that 
enemy submarines are known to be in the vicinity, the following signal may be 
used: ‘ B’ flag, international code, over a ball (hoisted where best seen) indicates 
‘Enemy submarine in the vicinity.’ By night, continuous flashing of the letter 
‘S’ will have the same signification.” 


** Princess IRENE ’’ DESTROYED.—On May 27th, in almost the same place that 
the battleship ‘‘ Bulwark ’’ was blown up by an accidental explosion of an internal 
character six months previously, the auxiliary ship ‘‘ Princess Irene,’’? Captain 
M. H. Cobbe, was destroyed.” Only one survivor out of a crew of about 270 was 
picked up, the disaster being as complete as it was sudden. The “‘ Princess Irene,”’ 
a three-funnelled vessel of fine proportions, was one of the two large steamers 
recently completed for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company which had been 
taken up by the Admiralty. She was of 5,934 tons gross, and her boilers were 
oil-fired. At the time of the explosion, she was moored at No. 28 Buoy, Saltpan 
Reach, in the Medway, having been moved there from Sheerness Pier on the 
previous day. Seventy-eight dockyard workmen were on board~her, and all, of 
course, perished. The destruction of the ship had a widespread effect, many 
people on vessels in the vicinity being injured, while at least one man working 
in a coal depét a quarter of a mile away was killed by debris, and a labourer 
dropped dead in a field in Grain from concussion and shock. 


SupMarineE ‘‘ U.14’? SunK.—On June oth, Mr. Balfour informed the House 
of Commons that within the last few days a German submarine had been sunk, 
and her crew of six officers and 21 men taken prisoners... Three days later, it 
became known by the note of the Foreign Office on the subject of the treatment 
of submarine prisoners that this boat was ‘‘ U.14,’’ one of the smaller types, 
completed in 1912,'of about 300 tons’ displacement, with a speed of twelve knots 
above and eight below water, and two torpedo tubes. On June 15th, the German 
Admiralty confirmed the loss, quoting the British statements, and adding: ‘“‘ As 
this boat has not returned from its last expedition, it must be regarded as lost.’’ 


British TorPepo Boats Lost.—On June 1oth, whilst operating off the east 
coast, torpedo boats Nos. 10 and 12 were torpedoed by a German submarine and 
‘sunk. Forty-one survivors were landed. The ‘vessels were completed in 1907, 
and were of about 215 tons’ displacement, with engines of 3,750 horse-power giving 
them a speed of 26 knots, oil fuel only being used. The armament consisted of 
two 12-pounder guns and three torpedo tubes. Before the war, Nos. 10 and 12 
were tenders to the ‘‘ Actzon,’’ torpedo schoolship at Sheerness. The names of 
their commanding officers were not published by the Admiralty, but the name of 
Lieutenant Edward W. Bulteel, who was shown in the January official ‘“‘ Navy 
List ’’? to be commanding No. 12, was included in the July ‘‘ Navy List’? among 
officers killed in action during June. 
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‘* ROXBURGH ’? ToRPEDOED.—On June 2oth, the cruiser ‘‘ Roxburgh,’’ Captain 
B. M. Chambers, was struck by a torpedo in the North Sea, but the damage 
sustained was not serious, and the vessel was able to proceed under her own 
steam. There were no casualties. The ‘‘ Roxburgh,’’ one of the six cruisers of 
the ‘‘ Devonshire’? type, was serving as a unit of the Third Cruiser Squadron 
under Rear-Admiral W. C. Pakenham when war broke out. Captain Chambers 
joined her on October 31st, 1914, succeeding Captain S. S. Hall, who was 
appointed Additional Naval Assistant to Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord. The 
German account of the attack stated that it took place about 100 sea miles from 
the Firth of Forth, and the cruiser was ‘‘ apparently of the * Minotaur’ class.” 
The torpedo got home, added the German version, but its effect could not be 
observed from the submarine. 


““U.30” SuNK AND Ratsep.—A German submarine, ‘‘ U.30,” was sunk near 
Borkum on June 22nd as the result, it was reported, of an internal explosion. 
After lying at a depth of about twenty fathoms between the islands of Rottum 
and Borkum for some thirty-six hours, she was raised to the surface by salvage 
boats from Wilhelmshaven and towed to Emden for repair. The Dutch steam 
lighter ‘‘ Hercules ”’ assisted in the operations. Of the members of her crew, all 
but one man were said to have been found alive. No official statement was 
published concerning the matter. 


‘‘ LigHTNING’’? DamMaGED.—On June 30th, in the evening, the destroyer 
‘‘ Lightning ’? was damaged off the East Coast by a mine or torpedo explosion. 
A statement issued by the Admiralty next day said she was then in harbour. 
Fourteen of her crew were missing. She belonged to the “‘A’’ Class of 
destroyers, which includes nine boats, the oldest on the list, having been launched 


in 1894-5. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE SuNK.—According to the statements issued by the 
French Ministry of Marine on July sth, and subsequently, a German submarine 
was attacked and certainly sunk in the Channel by a torpedo craft and patrol 
boats on July 4th. The patrol boat ‘ Hollande’’ observed the submarine about 
six miles north-north-west of Boulogne at 1.55 p.m., and at once opened fire. 
The submarine swung round to fire a torpedo, but was hit by two shells at a 
range of about a third of a mile. An explosion occurred, and the submarine 
disappeared. ‘‘It is certain,’’ adds the French note, ‘‘ that the submarine was 
destroyed, sinking in over twenty fathoms.”’ 


Battic Actions.—On June 28th, a German squadron bombarded Windau 
with the object of covering a landing, but. a torpedo attack delivered by the 
Russians obliged the enemy to retire. One of the German vessels sweeping for 
mines was struck by a mine and sunk. On.July 2nd, an action took place off 
the coast of Gothland between German and Russian squadrons. The German 
minelayer ‘‘ Albatross’? was chased by Russian cruisers and driven ashore on 
the east coast of Gothland. She was refloated on July 24th, and interned by the 
Swedish authorities at Fardsound. On returning to Danzig Bay after this 
engagement, the German battleship ‘‘Pommern’’ was attacked and torpedoed 
by a British submarine under the command of Commander Max K. Horton, who 
was decorated by the Tsar with the Fourth Class of the Order of St. George, the 
crew of the submarine receiving the Cross of the same Order. A German 
submarine which was attempting to attack the Russian ships in pursuit of the 
enemy’s squadron was also reported to have been rammed by a Russian 
destroyer. 
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ADRIATIC. 


GENERAL SiTuATION.—From the end of October, 1914, to which date these 
notes in the last issue of the JourNAL were brought, to the time when Italy entered 
the war in May, 1915, there were practically no events to be recorded of the 
progress of the war in the Adriatic. The Franco-British fleet effectively contained 
the Austro-Hungarian fleet in its fortified ports at Pola, Trieste, and Fiume, and 
though the Austrian torpedo craft, like those of Germany in the North Sea, 
endeavoured to pursue a policy of attrition when opportunity offered, they had 
no material success, a French cruiser being ‘their only victim. The bombardment 
of Cattaro, begun in August, 1914, was apparently not resumed. The German wire- 
less war news in January quoted an article from the Journal de Genéve purporting 
to show that the French fleet hoped to use this harbour as a base for the protec- 
tion of the Montenegrin coast, but ‘‘ the glorious resistance of this port consti- 
tutes one of the surprises in this war.’? The Allied ships, however, could scarcely 
have accomplished more had they béen in possession of a proper naval base in 
the Adriatic, convenient though this would have been to them. 


AUSTRIAN SUBMARINE ATTACKS.—A report circulated by the German wireless in 
January alleged that the Austrian submarine ‘‘ U.12 ’’ had torpedoed the French 
battleship ‘‘ Courbet,’? and that the ‘‘ Jean Bart,’* on going to her aid, collided 
with her and was damaged. On January 13th, the French Ministry of Marine 
denied these statements. No. French vessel, it was stated, had been sunk by an 
Austrian submarine, but a ship which had been torpedoed by ‘‘ U.12”’ suffered 
merely material damage of slight importance. No collision occurred, however, and 
the ‘‘ Courbet,’? which was not on the spot when the submarine attacked, was 
announced to be at her post in excellent trim. The number of the submarine 
attacking in the case referred to was held by the German war news to show “ that 
the entire series of submarines, including Nos. 7 to 12, which was only expected to 
be delivered :for service in 1915 and 1916, is already in commission.” According 
to the official ‘‘ Dickinson Return,’? dated February, 1914, these six Austrian 
submarines are much larger than the first six boats, Nos. 7 and 8 having a sub- 
merged displacement of 542 tons, as compared with 269 of the earlier ones, and 
Nos. 9 to 12 being of 847 tons submerged displacement. 


FRENCH SUBMARINE Lost.—On December 28th, the French submarine ‘‘ Curie,’’ 
whilst endeavouring to enter the harbour of Pola, was captured by the Austrians. 
The ‘‘Curie,’’ although not of the latest type, was a comparatively new boat, 
having been launched at Toulon in 1912. She was designed by M. Laubeuf, and 
resembled the ‘‘ Pluvidse.” Her surface displacement was 390 tons, and she was 
fitted with seven torpedo tubes. The Austrians renamed her the ‘ Zenta,”’ after 
the light cruiser sunk by the Allied fleet during the sweep up the Adriatic on 
August 16th, 1914. 

GERMAN SUBMARINES.—During April reports were current that German sub- 
marines had been sent to the Adriatic to assist the Austro-Hungarian fleet, the 
assumption being that they had been conveyed in sections by rail and reconstructed 
at Pola. Support was given to these reports by a telegram from a German source 
on May 4th, confirming the presence of German submarines in the Adriatic, and on 
May 13th the British Legaticn at Athens published an announcement in the papers 
offering a reward of £500 to anyone who would give information resulting in the 
capture or destruction of hostile submarines. A week later, the reward was 
increased to £2,000. It was intended to apply, of course, to Austrian as well as 
German boats. Besides the latter, it was reported that several new vessels had 
been built by the Austrian yards, which were quite capable of turning out 
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submarines as big as those of Germany, and German experts were said to have been 
sent for the training of crews for them. 


‘*Leon GamBetta ’? SUNK.—Early on the morning of April 27th, the French 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Leon Gambetta ’’ was torpedoed and sunk while cruising at 
the entrance to the Otranto Straits. Ali the officers perished at their posts, and of 
the total ship’s company of 725, the number saved was 136, who were picked 
up by ships sent to the rescue by the Italian authorities and conveyed to Syracuse 
and Brindisi. Rear-Admiral Senes, who went down in the vessel, was buried with 
fifty-two other seamen at Santa Maria di Leuca, about twenty miles off which 
place the cruiser was sunk. It was the Austrian ‘‘ U.5.’’ Lieutenant-Commander 
Georg Ritter von Trapp, which destroyed the ship. The commander said in an 
interview that he observed the cruiser steaming with masked lights, it being a 
moonlight night, although there were some clouds. He approached to within 700 
yards before firing the first torpedo. This was immediately followed by a second, 
and both found their mark. Five minutes after being struck the ‘‘ Leon Gambetta ”’ 
had a list of 35 degrees, and in another five minutes she had foundered. 


Iraty’s CaMPAIGN.—The declaration of war by Italy upon Austria-Hungary was 
made at midnight on Sunday, May 23rd. In the afternoon of that day the formal 
declaration had been made by the Italian Ambassador at Vienna previous to his 
departure, and the Austrian Ambassador at Rome was handed his passports at 
3.30 p.m. the same day. The outbreak of hostilities was not sudden or unexpected, 
as diplomatic relations had been strained since May 4th, and on May 10th the 
approval by the Italian Chamber of the declarations of the Government had been 
interpreted as securing for the Government a free hand for the prosecution of war 
against Austria-Hungary. The entry of Italy into the conflict on the side of the 
Allies, of course, made a great change in the situation in the Adriatic, for the 
Italian fleet alone was superior in strength to that of Austria-Hungary, and some 
at least of the Franco-British ships were therefore available for duty in other 
theatres of war. * 


FRENCH ADMIRAL’s THANKS.—Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, the Franco-British 
Commander-in-Chief, made an order of the day to the fleet under his command 
‘“‘ at the moment when the intervention of Italy and the conventions which have 
been established ’”’ relieved his force of its task as immediate guard over the 
Adriatic. The ten months’ co-operation, he said, had been sustained by the ships’ 
of all classes with a really remarkable endurance, and the Commander-in-Chief 
considered it his duty to express his warm thanks to his subordinates for the 
tireless zeal, energy, and abnegation which every one of them had displayed in 
supporting him in the most arduous and thankless tasks which naval forces ever 
had to accomplish. The cruisers which had recently paid so cruel a contribution 
to the service of the country he considered were worthy of the highest praise for 
their great and continued effort to the very end, in spite of the pitfalls with which 
their path was strewn. The torpedo craft and submarines had served equally 
well, and must be singled out, the Admiral concluded, for their never-failing keen- 
ness to reach the enemy, in spite of the extraordinary precautions he took not to 


be approached. 


First Day’s Ficutinc.—Austria made a prompt move by sea against Italian 
coast towns, manifestly with a view to the moral effect of such an undertaking. 
A period of grace for the beginning of hostilities was allowed by the Italian 
declaration of war, which did not expire until 6 a.m. on the morning of May 24th. 
Two hours earlier, however, Austrian vessels made descents upon the Adriatic 
coast of Italy. Although some battleships were among the ships employed, the 
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damage done was only trifling, for at no place did the vessels remain more than 
two hours. A long and detailed account issued the same evening in Vienna 
showed that the points of attack were :—(1) Venice, fourteen bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes; (2) Porto Corsini Canal, raided by destroyer ‘‘ Scharfschiitze,” sup- 
ported by cruiser ‘“‘ Novara’’ and a torpedo boat; (3) Rimini, bombarded by 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Sankt Georg ’’; (4) Sinigaglia, bombarded by _ battleship 
‘* Zrinyi ’’; (5) Ancona, bombarded by several ships; (6) Charavalle, balloon shed 
attacked by aeroplanes; (7) Potenza River, railway bridge bombatded by battleship 
** Radetzky ’; (8) Sinarca River, railway bridge shelled by cruiser ‘‘ Admiral 
Spaun ’’; (9) Vieste and Manfredonia, north of Barletta, bombarded by cruiser 
‘* Helgoland ” and destroyers * Csepel,” ‘‘ Tatra,” and “‘ Lika.” In regard to the 
results claimed by Austria, an Italian statement declared them to be exaggerated 
with the object of adding to the moral effect hoped for. Two Italian battleships 
and an auxiliary cruiser engaged the division which attacked Barletta, and the 
Austrian craiser was seen retreating with a decided starboard list. The vessels 
which raided the Porto Corsini Canal were likewise damaged. 


Loss oF THE “ TurBINE.”—The only actual warship loss reported during the 
operations on the 24th was that of the Italian destroyer ‘‘ Turbine,’”’ a small old 
vessel built in 1901, of 330 tons, armed with five 6-pounder guns, with a speed of 
thirty knots. She was caught. and overwhelmed by the division which shelled 
Barletta. According to the Italian official account, the ‘‘ Turbine ’’ was on scouting 
duty when an Austrian destroyer was sighted and chased for half an hour. The 
cruiser ‘‘ Helgoiand’’ and three destroyers appeared, however, and the “‘ Turbine ” 
endeavoured to fall back upon her detachment, from which she had become 
separated. She continued fighting, but before she could effect her escape she had 
caught fire and her ammunition had been expended, and the commander, who had 
been wounded, realizing that the vessel must founder, ordered the men to take to 
the water. The Austrians rescued thirty-five, including the commander, but had 
to leave the spot owing to the approach of Italian ships, which picked up nine 
more survivors. 


‘* ZEFFIRO’s ’? Ratb.—By way of a reply to the Austrian attacks, the Italian 
destroyer ‘‘ Zeffiro,’? a sister-ship of the ‘‘ Turbine,’? made a successful raid on 
Porto Buso, in the Gulf of Trieste, on the confines of Italy and Austria, on May 
24th. The vessel bombarded the shipping in the harbour, destroyed the railway 
station and barracks, and sank several motor boats. A Hungarian lieutenant of 
infantry boarded the ‘ Zeffiro ’’ under a white flag and surrendered, with his men, 
giving up his sword. The prisoners, numbering about sixty, were brought to 
Venice. Buso, situated between the lagoon of Marano and Aquileia, was reported 
to be in use as a subsidiary base by the Austrian fleet. 


Arr Raips.—The cross-raiding between small craft also had its counterpart in 
the aerial fighting. The Austrian attacks on Venice and elsewhere on May 24th 
have already been recorded. On May 27th, the Italian naval airship ‘‘ M.2” flew 
over the Austrian base of Sebenico and dropped bombs on some destroyers at the 
mouth of the rivér Budoc. Although fired upon, the vessel returned safely. On 
May 30th, either this or another airship flew over Pola and dropped bombs on 
the railway station, petrol depét, and the arsenal, the last named being set on 
fire. The vessel, although under fire, got back in safety. Unofficially it was 
stated that during this attack the movement of the Austrian warships in a com- 
paratively confined space resulted in a destroyer being rammed and sunk by the 
battleship ‘‘ Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand,’? which was damaged. On June st, 
Austrian aeroplanes, revenging the raid on Pola, flew over Bari and Brindisi and 
dropped bombs. At Bari one bomb exploded in a private house and killed a 
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child of fifteen. At Brindisi, two civilians were slightly injured and two private 
houses damaged. On June 8th, the Italian airship ‘‘ Citta di Ferrara,’’ after an 
attack on Fiume, was destroyed by the Austriag naval aeroplane “‘ L.48,’’ piloted 
by Lieutenant Glasing, with Naval Cadet von Fritsch as observer, south-west 
of Lussin. The airship’s crew of two officers and five men were captured. Further 
raids on the Italian coast, by sea and air, were made in July. 


BLOCKADE OF ALBANIA.—By a declaration of May 26th, a blockade of the coast 
of Albania was established from the Montenegrin border in the north to Cape 
Kephale in the south. A week later, the Italian Government gave notice that the 
area of the blockade had been reduced. Aspriruga was fixed as its southern limit. 
The limits of the blockade as revised were from latitude 41 deg., 52 min. North, 
longitude 19 deg., 22 min., 4o sec. East; to latitude 40 deg., 9 min., 36 sec. North, 
longitude 19 deg., 35 min., 45 sec. East. The new barrier line established between 
Cape Otranto and Aspriruga formed a blockading line in all respects similar to 
that established by the declaration of May 26th. 


MonFALCONE CAPTURED.—The Austrian town and port of Monfalcone, a ship- 
building centre for small vessels of the fleet, was captured by the Italians on 
June 1oth. It had been bombarded three times before this date by small craft of 
the Italian fleet. On May 31st, two destroyers shelled the port, damaging the 
electric power station and two cruisers under construction. On June 5th, a group 
of destroyers made a second attack, and although assailed by air-craft were 
successful in sinking several large sailing vessels laden with merchandise. Larger 
vessels supporting the destroyers cruised in the neighbourhood without sighting the 
enemy. On June sth, a third bombardment was undertaken by light cruisers. 
Three batteries of artillery placed close to the Chateau of Duino, said the official 
Italian account, opened fire on these vessels, which replied, reducing one battery 
to silence and setting the chateau on fire. It was the advance of the army on 
shore, however, which eventually brought about the fall cf the place. A strong 
attack was made from the land side, supported by a vigorous artillery fire, and, 
the warships co-operating, it was not long before the city was occupied. Monfal- 
cone had been a merchant ship-building centre for many years, but had only within 
the last five years or so come into notice as a naval arsenal, the light cruisers © 
“‘ Helgoland ”’ and ‘“ Saida’”’ being the first to be launched there, in 1912. The 
prizes taken in the harbour at Monfalcone consisted of eleven steamers, twenty-four 
sailing vessels, thirty motor boats, and five aeroplanes. 


ITALIAN Fieet’s Work.—Like the British Grand Fleet in the North Sea, the 
Italian fleet has made cruises or ‘‘ sweeps’ in the neighbourhood of the enemy’s 
waters, challenging his ships to come out and give battle, but the Austrians, like 
the Germans, have remained behind the security of their ports. On June 2nd, a 
communiqué signed by Admiral Thaon di Revel, Chief of the Italian Naval General 
Staff, said that on the previous day the fleet cruised in the vicinity of the Dalmatian 
Archipelago, but the enemy made no appearance. Meantime, added the commu- 
niqué, Italian warships had again destroyed the new semaphore and wireless 
stations on the island of Lissa, which had already been destroyed by the French 
naval bombardment in November, 1914, but which the Austrians had rebuilt. An 
important observation station to the north of the island of Curzola was also 
destroyed. Four days later, on June 6th, further operations were described by 
Admiral Thaon di Revel as having taken place in the middle and lower Adriatic. 
On the previous day the cables uniting the continent to the islands of the Dalmatian 
Archipelago were cut, and all the lighthouses and observation stations on these 
islands were destroyed. The railway between Cattaro and Ragusa was bombarded 
and seriously damaged. 
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ALLEGED British Loss.—On June 11th, a Vienna report stated that the Austrian’ 


submarine No. 4, commanded by Lieutenant Singule, had torpedoed and sunk off 
San Giovanni di Medua a British cruiser of the ‘‘ Liverpool” class, which was 
accompanied by six destroyers. It was announced by the British Admiralty, how- 
ever, that the vessel presumably referred to was safe in harbour, and not seriously 
damaged. A note contradicting the Austrian report was also issued by the Italian 
authorities on June 11th. The British cruiser, said this note, was taking part 
with Italian destroyers on June gth in an operation against the coast of the Drin 
Gulf, which was successfully accomplished, and the vessels all returned to their 
base at a speed of 17 knots. 


SUBMARINE ‘* MepusA”’ Lost.—On June 17th, it was officially announced that 
the Italian submarine ‘‘ Medusa,”’ which had carried out useful and daring recon- 
naissances, was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy submarine in the Adriatic. One 
officer and four men of her crew were made prisoners. Interest was attracted 
to this announcement as being the first recording a duel between submarines. 
According to unofficial reports, both the ‘“‘ Medusa”? and the enemy submarine 
were comparatively near to one another under the water without knowing it. 
The ‘‘ Medusa ”’ came to the surface, and was consequently sighted through the 
periscope of the Austrian vessel, which promptly torpedoed her. The ‘‘ Medusa ” 
was launched at Spezia in 1911, and was of 241 and 295 tons above and below 
water respectively, with speeds of thirteen and eight knots, and two torpedo tubes. 


Coast Ratps.—On June 18th Austrian scouts and destroyers bombarded a 
point on the coast railway near Fano and Pesaro, the line being slightly damaged. 
The undefended towns of Pesaro and Rimini were also bombarded, damage being 
done to some private houses, and three civilians being wounded. In the after- 
noon of the same day, an Austrian force appeared at the mouth of the Tagliamento, 
but it was attacked by Italian destroyers and accomplished nothing beyond damag- 
ing a lighthouse. The destroyers, although counter-attacked by a seaplane, 
returned safely. Simultaneously, the Italians carried out a naval bombardment 
of the Austrian lighthouse at Salvare and of an armament and munitions factory 
near Trieste, with success. On the morning of the 19th, an Austrian destroyer 
fired upon Monopoli in an attempt to set fire to the naphtha depéts, but without 
success. Cross-raiding of this kind was also indulged in by the aircraft as well. 
On June 15th, an Italian naval airship passed over the enemy’s entrenched camps 
and dropped bombs on an important railway junction at Divaca, a few miles east 
of Trieste. 


‘* AMALFI’s ’? Loss.—At dawn on July 7th, during a reconnaissance in force 
in the Upper Adriatic, the Italian cruiser ‘‘ Amalfi,’ of 9,956 tons, completed in 
1909, was torpedoed by an Austrian submarine and sank in eight minutes with 
the loss of about 70 lives. The submarine was observed about 150 yards off, 
and its first torpedo missed, but the second struck about 120 ft. from the stern. 
Admirable discipline was preserved, and over 500 of the crew were saved in their 
own boats or by other vessels of the squadron. The mishap occurred about 20 
miles off the coast. 


‘*GruSEPPE GARIBALDI ’? SUNK.—At dawn on July 18th, a division of older 
Italian cruisers, comprising the ‘‘ Varese,’’ ‘* Francesco Ferrucio,’’ ‘‘ Giuseppe 
Garibaldi ’’ and ‘‘ Vettor Pisani ’’ approached Cattaro and bombarded the railway 
near that port, small craft at the same time operating against Gravosa. A 
submarine attack was made as the vessels retired, and the ‘‘ Guiseppe Garibaldi ”’ 
was struck and sank within 15 minutes. Over 500 of her crew were saved. An 
Austrian communiqué on the 18th said the attack took place to the south of 
Ragusa. The cruiser was of 7,234 tons, completed in 1899. 
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DARDANELLES. 


NavaL Atrack Becun.—On February 1gth, a British fleet of battleships and 
battle-cruisers, accompanied by destroyers, and assisted by a strong. French squad- 
ron, began an attack on the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles. The forts 
at Cape Helles and Kum Kale were bombarded with deliberate long-range fire, 
and were seriously damaged. They were outranged, and thus unable to reply to 
the fire. A portion of the battleship force closed to engage them with secondary 
armaments. Next morning the firing was renewed after aeroplane reconnaissance. 
On the 23rd, however, it was announced that unfavourable weather, with low 
visibility and a strong south-westerly gale, had interrupted the operations. The 
ships mentioned as taking part in this first attack were the ‘‘ Inflexible,” ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon,”’ ‘* Vengeance,’’? ‘‘ Cornwallis,’ ‘‘ Triumph,’’ ‘‘ Suffren,’? ‘‘ Gaulois,’’ 
and ‘‘ Bouvet.’”? The outer forts at the Dardanelles had already been bombarded 
once before during the war, however, on November 3rd, at the time Turkey came 
into the conflict, when the object was to ascertain the range. 


ADMIRALS IN CHARGE.—The Allied fleet at the beginning of the Dardanelles 
operations was under the command of Vice-Admiral Sackville H. Carden, who 
at the outbreak of war was flying his Nag at Malta as Admiral-Superintendent of 
the Dockyard, a post in which he was succeeded on September 20th, 1914, by 
Vice-Admiral Arthur H. Limpus, formerly Naval Adviser to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The French squadron was commanded by Rear-Admiral Guepratte. On 
March 16th, owing to illness, Vice-Admiral Carden was succeeded in the chief 
command by Rear-Admiral John M. De Robeck, with the acting rank of vice- 
admiral. Early in June, it was also announced that Vice-Admiral Nicol had been 
appointed to command the French fleet at the Dardanelles, and that he would 
retain Rear-Admiral Guepratte as his second-in-command. The latter officer had 
won renown for his coolness under fire, a shell bursting near him while in his 
cabin on board the “‘ Jauréguiberry ” in July. 


‘* Queen EvizaBeTH’’ PresEnt.—On February 25th, the bombardment was 
renewed, and mine-sweeping begun. On this day, the new battleship ‘“‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ the first of the oil-fired vessels, and armed with eight 15-inch guns, 
came into action, concentrating her fire with great accuracy on Cape Helles battery, 
which was put out of action in an hour and a half. Seddul Bahr, Orkhanieh 
Tabia, and Kum Kalessi Tabia were also put out of action by 5.15 p.m. on this - 
day. On the 26th, it was reported that the Straits had been swept up to four 
miles from the entrance, and an attack on Fort Dardanus begun. . On this day 
also, demolition parties were landed at Kum Kale and Seddul Bahr from the 
** Vengeance ’”’ and “ Irresistible.’”” On March 1st, the Admiralty announced that 
cperations were again delayed by unfavourable weather, but two days later a 
resumption was reported, and it was stated that Fort Dardanus had been again 
attacked, that four French battleships had been bombarding the batteries and 
communications at Bulair, and that the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Askold’’ had joined 
the Allied fleet off the Straits. A French communiqué of March 3rd also stated 
that the French division under Rear-Admiral Guepratte had been operating against 
Bulair from the Gulf of Saros, and that the ‘‘ Bouvet ’’ had seriously damaged 
the bridge over the River Kavak. Shelling and sweeping continued on March 4th, 
Forts Suandere and Dardanus being especially bombarded, while the ‘‘ Dublin ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sapphire ’’ were mentioned. It was also on March 4th that the presence 
of the Royal Naval Division was disclosed. Detachments of the Marine Brigade 
of the Division were landed to cover demolition parties which continued the 
clearance of the ground at the entrance of the Straits and destroyed Nordenfeldts. 
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Narrows Attack Becun,—On March 5th, the attack was begun by indirect 
fire upon the defences at the Narrows by the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.”” She was 
supported in dealing with howitzers by the ‘‘ Inflexible ’’ and ‘‘ Prince: George.” 
Fire was confined to Rumilieh Medjidieh Tabia, Hamidieh II. Tabia, and Namazieh, 
the second of which had two 14-inch guns, the best and heaviest in the defences. 
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briefly the events of the next few days, it may be said that the “ othe Elizabeth ”’ 
bombarded Chanak at 21,000 yards on March 6th, and two days later, in the 
Straits, she attacked Kilid Bahr. Bulair and Morto Bay were shelled on the 
roth, and this bombardment was continued by the French next day. On the 13th, 
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the ‘“‘ Amethyst,’’ protecting mine-sweepers, was hit by plunging fire from howitzers 
and sustained a few casualties. These were the main events up to the time 
Admiral De Robeck took over on the 16th. 

SMYRNA BoMBARDED.—On March 5th, the Commander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse, arrived with a squadron of battleships 
and cruisers off Smyrna. A methodical bombardment of Fort Yenikale was 
carried out during the afternoon for two hours in favourable weather conditions. 
Thirty-two hits and two heavy explosions were observed, the flagship ‘‘ Euryalus ” 
shooting with remarkable accuracy. ‘' The reduction of the Smyrna defences,”’ 
said an official communiqué, ‘‘is a necessary incident in the main operation.’’ 


On the morning of the 6th, the Admiral proceeded to sweep his way in through 


the mine-fields until he drew the fire of several subsidiary batteries of 6-inch and 
4.7-inch guns. (On the 5th, the fire of the squadron had not been returned.) 
Smaller guns concealed along the shore were engaged at 7,000 to 8,000 yards 
and silenced in an hour. In the afternoon the ships steamed in and engaged 
other batteries on the hill, all of which were silenced. Although hit by 6-inch 
projectiles and fragments of shell bursting near, casualties in the ships and mine- 
sweepers were slight. 

BATTLE OF THE Narrows.—On March 18th, there took place what has been 
termed the battle of the Narrows, or a general attack on the forts at that place 
by the Allied fleet in strength. Twelve British armoured ships, including the 
battle-cruiser ‘‘ Inflexible,”’ and four French, were engaged, and a heavy bom- 
bardment was kept up from 10.45 a.m. until dark upon the following forts: 
Rumilieh Medjidieh, Hamidieh II., Namazieh, Hamidieh 1., Hamidieh III., 
Suandere, Dardanus, and upon the fort lettered ‘‘H ”’ in the Admiralty map. It 
was stated unofficially that 2,000 heavy shells were fired during the bombardment 
Three battleships were sunk by drifting mines, the ‘‘ Irresistible,” ‘‘ Ocean,”” and 
‘“‘ Bouvet,’’ the last-named unfortunately with the majority of her crew. These 
mishaps occurred in areas which had been swept clear, and the danger, said an 
official statement, ‘‘ will require special treatment.’? It was also stated officially 
that owing to the losses the attack was not pressed to its conclusion, but the 
power of the fleet to dominate the forts by superiority of fire seemed to be 
established. ‘‘ The operations are continuing,” concluded the communiqué, ‘‘ ample 
naval and military forces being available on the spot.” 

Suips Lost.—The “ Irresistible ” quitted the line listing heavily at 4.9 p.m., 
and sank at 5.50. She belonged to the ‘‘ Implacable ’’ class, completed in 1901-2, 
of which two vessels had previously been lost, the ‘‘ Bulwark ”’ being destroyed 
by explosion at Sheerness on November 26th and the ‘“‘ Formidable ’’ torpedoed 
in the Channel on January 1st. The commanding officer’s name was not given 
officially, but Captain D. L. Dent had been appointed to the “ Irresistible’? on 
January 4th. The * Ocean ”’ sank at 6.5. p.m. in deep water, but her crew, like 
that of the ‘‘ Irresistible,’’ had been removed under a hot fire by destroyers and 
small craft, whose action elicited admiration. The ‘‘ Ocean” belonged to the 
“‘Canopus”’ type, and was completed in 1900. Captain A. Hayes-Sadler was 
shown to be commanding her in the January ‘‘ Navy List.’’ The ‘‘ Bouvet ” was 
one of two vessels, and was completed in 1898. The loss of her crew was 
apparently due to an internal explosion supervening on the explosion of the mine. 
Admiral De Robeck brought to the Admiralty’s notice ‘‘ the splendid behaviour 
of the French squadron. Their heavy loss leaves them quite undaunted. They 
were led into close action by Rear-Admiral Guepratte with the greatest gallantry.”’ 


Periop or Waitinc.—For the next month, no events of large importance were 
reported from the Dardanelles. Towards the end of March, heavy gales were 
frequent, interrupting air reconnaissance and also bombardment, had it been desired 
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to execute one. It had been decided before the attack on March 18th, however, 
to despatch French and British troops to undertake a military expedition, and 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, who was appointed in command of this force, left 
London on March 13th, arriving at Tenedos in the light cruiser ‘“‘ Phaeton” on 
the 17th. On March 12th, too, it had been announced that part of the French 
Expeditionary Force, which had been placed under the command of General 
d’Amade, was then on its way to the Levant. The French contingent was 
reviewed by Sir Ian Hamilton on April 5th at Alexandria. In the Fleet, a number 
of minor operations occurred almost daily. Mine-sweeping operations re-com- 
menced on March 23rd, on which day, and again on the 24th, battleships were 
sent into the Straits to bombard gun-positions repaired after the attack of the 
18th. On the 25th, it was reported that the Dardanus battery had been demolished, 
and two days later a seaplane reconnaissance was made high up the Straits. The 
garrisons of the forts were kept on the alert by intermittent bombardments, and 
harassing operations at points on the coast from the Gulf of Saros to beyond 
Smyrna were conducted with success. An observation post at Gaba Tepe was 
bombarded on April 15th, about which time the ‘‘ Agamemnon’’ was reported 
to be engaged at Dedéagatch, and Enos was also bombarded. Similarly on April 
12th, the French battleship ‘‘ St. Louis’? shelled a large Turkish camp near 
Gaza, and four days later Turkish works around EJ Arish were bombarded by 
the same vessel. - 


‘‘ B.11’s? Expioit.—It is now advisable to direct attention to the work of 
the submarines in the Allied fleet. These were at work at the Dardanelles long 
before the battleships opened their bombardment, of course, and as far back as 
December 13th one of them had gained distinction by penetrating the mined area 
and torpedoing a Turkish battleship. This was ‘ B.11,’’ commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Norman D. Holbrook, who in spite of the difficult current at the entrance 
to the Straits dived under five rows of mines and torpedoed the battleship ‘‘ Messu- 
diyeh,’’ which was guarding the minefield. Although pursued by gun-fire and 
torpedo boats, ‘‘ B.11 ”? returned safely, after being submerged on one occasion 
for nine hours. The ‘‘ Messudiyeh ’? was seen to be sinking by the stern, and 
the Turks, in their report, announced that the vessel foundered at her anchorage 
‘‘as the result of a leak.’’ Lieutenant Holbrook was awarded the Victoria Cross 
in the London Gazette of December 22nd—the first naval officer to gain the honour 
in this war. 


Loss or “ E.15.”"—On April 17th, a second submarine was lost by the Allies 
at the Dardanelles when ‘“ E.15,’’ commanded by Lieut.-Commander Theodore S. 
Brodie, was stranded and her crew captured. She was attempting a difficult 
reconnaissance of the Kephez minefield, and ran ashore on Kephez Point. Most 
of the 31 officers and men were rescued by the Turks, but three were killed by 
the fire from the forts, including Lieut..Commander Brodie. ‘The Turkish report 
stated: that the submarine left Tenedos at midnight and entered the Dardanelles 
at 2.20 a.m., diving ten minutes later to avoid the searchlights. Carried forward 
by a strong current, it grounded at 6.30 a.m., with the conning tower above 
water, when the Turkish batteries opened fire and the captain was killed by the 
first shell striking the bridge. ’ 


DESTROYING THE Boat.—To prevent “ E.15 ” falling into the hands of the 
Turks in a serviceable condition, aeroplanes endeavoured to destroy it by bombs, 
and long-range fire from battleships was also tried without result. Accordingly 
on the night of the 18th, the picket boats of the ‘‘ Triumph ” and “ Majestic,” 
manned by volunteer crews, and commanded by Lieut.-Commander Eric G. Robin- 
son, torpedo officer of the “‘ Triumph,’”’ with Lieutenant Claud Godwin, torpedo 
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officer of the ‘‘ Majestic,’’ Lieutenant. Arthur Brooke. Webb, R.N.R., and Midship- 
man John Woolley, carried out a successful expedition for the destruction of the 
submarine. They had to approach within a few hundred yards of Fort Dardanus, 
which opened a hot fire estimated at over 200 rounds, but the boat was torpedoed 
and rendered useless. The ‘‘ Majestic’s’’ picket boat was holed and sunk,” but 
the crew were saved by the other boat. The only casualty was one man who 
died of his wounds. Lieut.-Commander Eric Robinson was promoted to com- 
mander by the Admiralty as from April 2oth, for his distinguished service. 


Loss or ‘* AE.2.”—On April 30th, while trying to enter the Sea of Marmora, 
“ AE.2’’ was sunk by Turkish warships. The vessel was commanded by Lieut.- 
Commander Henry H. G. D. Stoker, R.N., and carried two other officers and 
29 men. On May 18th, the Admiralty announced that, according to a report 
received through diplomatic channels at Athens, three officers and 17 men were 
taken prisoners out of the totals of three officers and 29 men, but on June 11th 
the Australian Minister of Defence, Mr. Pearce, announced in the Federal Parlia- 
ment that all the crew of the boat had been saved. The sinking of ‘“‘ AE.2” 
deprived the Royal Australian Navy of both its submarines, as ‘“‘ AE.1”’ was 
sunk by an accident in the Pacific on September 15th, all on board being lost. 


‘¢ E.14’s ?? Success.—On April 27th, submarine ‘‘ E.14,’* commanded by Lieut.- 
Commander E. C. Boyle, dived under the enemy minefields and entered the Sea 
of Marmora. In spite of great navigational difficulties from strong currents, of the 
continual neighbourhood of hostile patrols, and of the hourly danger of attack 
from the enemy, the vessel remained in the Marmora for several days, during 
which she sank two Turkish gunboats and one large military transport. The 
gunboats were a vessel of the ‘‘ Berk-i-Satvet ’”’ type, of 740 tons, on April 27th, 
and a smaller one on May 3rd; while in addition to the large transport, sunk 
on May i1oth, another was destroyed on April 29th; and in addition a small 
steamer was chased and run ashore on May 13th. For his skill and resource 
during this gallant cruise, Lieut.-Commander Boyle was awarded the Victoria 
Cross in the London Gazette of May 21st, while Lieutenants E. G. Stanley, R.N., 
and R. W. Lawrence, R.N.R., were awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and each member of the submarine’s crew the Distinguished Service Medal. 


**E.11’s ’? Success.—Within a few days of the safe return of ‘ E.14,’ her 


achievement was emulated by ‘‘ E.11,’’ under the command of Lieut.-Commander _ 


M. E. Nasmith. This vessel left Imbros one morning and made a safe passage 
through the Straits and past the Narrows. On May 23rd, she was diving off 
Constantinople. Her first victim was a gunboat, sunk at 6.30 a.m. on the 23rd. 
Before she sank, the vessel opened fire and a shell damaged the submarine’s 
periscope. Next day, a large steamer with a 6-inch gun, several gun-mountings, 
charges for heavy howitzers, and ammunition for 15-inch guns was destroyed; 
another steamer carrying supplies was chased and torpedoed alongside the pier 
at Rodosto; and a third was driven ashore and then torpedoed. On May 25th, 
Lieut.-Commander Nasmith decided on entering Constantinople, and discharged 
a torpedo, which was heard to explode, at a transport alongside the arsenal. 
On the return journey, two more transports were torpedoed, one being a German 
vessel, which was destroyed in Panderma Bay on June 2nd. In the London 
Gazette, of June 25th, Lieut.-Commander Nasmith was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, Lieutenants G. D’Oyly Hughes, R.N., and Robert Brown, R.N.R., the 
Distinguished Service Cross, and each member of the submarine’s crew the 
Distinguished Service Medal. . 


Transport ATTackED.—On April 17th, the British transport “‘ Manitou,” of 
6,849 tons, formerly a steamer in the service of the Atlantic Transport Company, 
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was attacked by a Turkish torpedo boat, the ‘‘ Dhair Hissar,’? which had escaped 
from Smyrna. The crew and troops were ordered to abandon the vessel, about 
eight minutes being given. The torpedo boat then fired three torpedoes, which 
missed. She was then driven off by the British light cruiser ‘‘ Minerva ’’ and 
destroyers which had come up, and was run ashore and destroyed on the coast 
of Chios, in Kalammuti Bay, her crew being made prisoners. While the troops 
were leaving the transport, two boats capsized, 51 lives being lost. The transport 
herself was undamaged. This was the first recorded instance of a fatal accident 
to a British transport during the present war. Although the Admiralty Trans- 
port Department, as the First Lord said in the House of Commons on February 
15th, had moved by sea at home and abroad, across oceans threateried by the 
enemy’s cruisers and across channels haunted by submarines, from every fortress 
and possession under the Crown, approximately a million men, up to the time 
he spoke this had been done without accident or loss of any kind. 


«ConjJOINT EXxPEDITION.—The second phase of the operations at the Dardanelles, 
when they took on the character of a combined naval and military expedition, 
began with the departure of the transports from Mudros harbour on the evening 
of April 23rd. Arriving off Tenedos next day, the troops were transferred to the 
warships and mine-sweepers in which they were to approach the shore. The 
disembarkation of the army, covered by the fleet, began before sunrise on April 
25th, and in spite of very serious opposition from the enemy in strong entrench- 
ments protected by barbed wire and other obstacles, was completely successful, 
large forces being established on shore before nightfall. In a supplement to the 
London Gazette issued on July 6th, General Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch of the 
operations up to May 5th was published. He described the assistance given by 
the naval forces, and in a tribute in conclusion said that ‘‘ the Royal Navy has 
been father and mother to the army. Not one of us but realizes how much he 
owes to Vice-Admiral de Robeck; to the warships, French and British; to the 
destroyers, mine-sweepers, picket boats, and to all their dauntless crews, who 
took no thought of themselves, but risked everything to give their soldier comrades 
a fair run in at the enemy.”’ 


Suips’ Work.—Describing the duties carried out by the fleet in support of 
the army, Sir [an Hamilton stated that when the attempt to land at “‘ Y” beach 
was found impossible and orders for re-embarkation were given, it was due to 
the ‘‘ Goliath,”’ ‘‘ Dublin,” ‘‘ Amethyst,’ and ‘* Sapphire ’’ that the operation was 
safely accomplished. The landing on ‘‘ X ”? beach was supported by the ‘‘ Implac- 
able,’’ which ‘‘ with a boldness much admired by the army, stood quite close 
in to the beach, firing very rapidly with every gun she could bring to bear,” 
and it was in the ‘‘ Implacable’s’’ boats, assisted by a beach working party 
found by the Anson Battalion of the Royal Naval Division, that the First Royal 
Fusiliers who attacked at this place were towed ashore. At ‘‘V’”’ beach, the 
collier, ‘‘ River Clyde,’? under Commander Edward Unwin, R.N., had been speci- 
ally prepared for the rapid disembarkation of her complement of troops, large 
openings being cut in her sides, giving on to a wide gang-plank by which the 
men could pass rapidly into lighters which she had in tow. To assist in covering 
the landing, a battery of machine guns, protected by sandbags, had been mounted 
in her bows. These were provided and manned by the Armoured Car Division 
of the Royal Naval Air Service. A strong current hampered the success of the plan, 
but ‘‘ owing to the splendid gallantry of the naval working party, the lighters 
were eventually placed in position, and then the disembarkation began.’’ Sir 
Ian Hamilton also states that the situation was probably saved by the machine 


guns in the “ River Clyde.”? On the 26th, General Hunter Weston had arranged 


with Rear-Admiral R. E. Wemyss for a heavy bombardment to be opened by 
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the ships upon the Old Fort, Sedd-el-Bahr village, the Old Castle north of the 
village, and on the ground leading up from the beach. Under cover of this, 
the troops gained a footing in the village by 10 a.m. The Australian and New 
Zealand army corps, which sailed out of Mudros Bay on the afternoon of May 
24th, were escorted by the Second Squadron of the fleet, under Rear-Admiral 
C. F. Thursby, and at the rendezvous off Gaba Tepe were transferred to their 
boats and to six destroyers. The battleship ‘‘ Queen,’’ flying Admiral Thursby’s 
flag, directed her fire on a point about a mile north of Gaba Tepe, and all the 
naval arrangements worked without a hitch. ‘‘ The assistance of the Royal Navy, 
here as elsewhere,’’ said Sir Ian Hamilton, ‘‘ has been invaluable. The whole 
of the arrangements have been in Admiral Thursby’s hands, and I trust I may 
be permitted to say what a trusty and powerful friend he has proved himself 
to be to the Australian and New Zealand army corps.’? On April 28th, Sir Ian 
records that the 87th Brigade, in withstanding a counter-attack, was aided by 
the heavy gun-fire of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.”” He also states that all the highly 
elaborate work involved by the landings was put through by his General Staff 
working in collaboration with Commodore Roger J. B. Keyes, and the Naval 
Transport Officers allotted for the purpose by Vice-Admiral de Robeck. 


NavaL Losses.—On May 12th, the battleship ‘‘ Goliath,’’ while protecting 
the French flank just inside the Straits, was sunk in a torpedo attack by 
destroyers. Twenty officers and 160 men were saved, but about 500 were lost. 
A German account stated that it was the ‘‘ Muavenet-i-Millet,’? commanded by 
a German officer, Lieut.-Commander Firle, and manned by a crew of 60, in which 
there were 14 Germans, which got off three torpedoes against the battleship, 
sinking her in a few minutes. The “ Goliath,’’ of the “‘ Canopus ”’ class, was 
completed in 1900, and according to the January ‘‘ Navy List ’? was under the com- 
mand of Captain T. L. Shelford. On May 2sth, the battleship ‘‘ Triumph,’’ while 
operating in support of the Australian and New Zealand forces, was torpedoed 
by a submarine. Nearly all the crew were saved, including the captain and com- 
mander. The vessel was commanded by Captain M. S. FitzMaurice. The 
Turkish account said that it was a German submarine which attacked; that the 
torpedo cut through the torpedo nets, which were swung out; that the ship cap- 
sized in nine minutes; and that she floated bottom upwards for twenty minutes 
before disappearing.. The Turkish artillerymen, it was claimed, refrained from 
firing at the crew while in the water. The ‘‘ Triumph ’”’ was one of the two 
battleships purchased from Chile in 1903, at the time of their completion. The 
third British battleship lost in the Dardanelles in May was the ‘ Majestic,’’ 
which while supporting the army on the Peninsula, was torpedoed by a submarine. 
Nearly all her officers and men were saved. The ‘‘ Majestic ’’ was the type-ship 
of a class of nine vessels, and was completed in 1895. She was commanded by 
Captain H. F. G. Talbot. It became known through enemy sources in June 
that it was Lieut.-Commander Otto Hersing whose submarine had destroyed the 
“‘ Triumph ” and ‘‘ Majestic.’”? This officer, in “‘ U.21,’’ had sunk the ‘‘ Path- 
finder ’”’ in the first week of September, and several merchant ships in the course 
of the submarine ‘‘ blockade.” 


DarDANELLES Fieet.—In The Times on July goth, there was published a list 
of the warships of the Allied Powers which had been officially stated to have 
been operating at the Dardanelles, or which had been mentioned in newspaper 
reports passed by the Censor. The total of 44 vessels did not include auxiliary 
ships such as the seaplane carrier ‘“‘ Ark Royal,’”’ the submarine parent ship 
“* Adamant,”” or the mine-sweepers, and was manifestly not exhaustive. The 
names, etc., were as follow :— 
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Name. 


Weight of Broadside. - 





Guns. 























Heavy Secondary 
Guns. Guns. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Queen Elizabeth ., Eight 15-inch, twelve 6-inch F 15,600 600 
Inflexible ... ie ...| Eight 12-inch, sixteen 4-inch ... 6,800 372 
Lord Nelson ...| Four 12-inch, ten 9°2-inch 5,300 —_ 
Agamemnon ee ” ” “99 ” eee 5,300 iat 
Swiftsure ou », 10-inch, fourteen 7‘5-inch... 3,312 _ 
Triumph? wee ” ” ” ” 3,312 poi 
Cornwallis... », 12-inch, twelve 6-inch 3,400 600 
ueen 5 ” ” ” ” 3,400 600 
Implacable ” ” ” ” 3,400 600 
London ... 1” re be * 3,400 600 
Irresistible! ng oa Re a 3,400 600 
Goliath! ” ” ” ” 3,400 600 
Ocean! ” ” ” ” 3,400 600 
Vengeance ” 9 ae 3,400 600 
Albion ” ” ” ” 3,400 600 
Canopus Wher a pedaane eeate 3,400 600 
Prince George if *% a “4, 3,400 600 
Majestic! .. $s a om re. 3,400 600 
BritisH Cruisers, Etc. 
Euryalus ...| Two 9:2-inch, twelve 6-inch — 1,360 
Dublin ...| Eight 6-inch x i _— 500 
Minerva .| Eleven 6-inch ae 600 
Doris ¥ $5 - 600 
Talbot ahi — ‘600 
Phaeton ‘| Two 6-inch, eight ‘4-inch | _ 355 
Amethyst ... "| ‘Twelve 4-inch Pe. _ 217 
Sapphire ...| Twelve 4-inch ... on _ 217 
Hussar .|: Two 4°7-inch, four 6-pounders ets — 102 
British Monitor. 
Humber ...| Two 6-inch, two 4°7-inch io A — | 290 
British DESTROYERS. 
Scorpion ..| One 4-inch, three 12-pounders ... _ _ 
Wolverine ... ~ 5 ig a da —_ —_ 
Pincher ” ” ” ” vir ee 
Renard reel 99 ” ” ” = ta | 
Chelmer .| Four 12-pounders ... - _ 
FRENCH BATTLESHIPS. 
Suffren .| Four 12-inch, ten 6°4-inch 3,880 | 495 
Gaulois_... : », 5°5-inch 3,880 | 330 
Charlemagne Saal is i 5 3,880 | 330 
St. Louis by 3,880 | 330 
Bouvet! _.. | T ‘wo 12-inch, two 10-8-inch eight 55-inch 2,060 | 308 
Henri IV. ... + », 10°8-inch, seven 5°5-inch 1,124 264 
Jauréguiberry | 5, 12-inch,two 10°8-inch, eight 5: 5- inch 2,416 | 264 
f FRENCH CRUISERS. 
Kleber ___... “+ Eight 6°5-inch, four 3°9-inch ... _ 754 
Jeanne d’Arc ...| Two 7°6-inch, fourteen 5:5-inch _ 763 
D’Entrecasteaux ss » 94-inch, twelve 5°5-inch . a 1,146 
Russian CRUISER. 


Askold 


.| Twelve 6-inch 


| 
8 











1 Signifies ships lost by mine or torpedo. 
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Tue Surp.us FLeet.—In a speech at Dundee on June 5th, the first he made 

after leaving the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill said: ‘‘ I have two things to say to 
you about the Dardanelles. First, you must expect losses both by land and sea, 
but the fleet you are employing there is your surplus fleet, after all other needs 
have been provided for. Had it not been used in this great enterprise, it would 
have been lying idle in your southern ports. A large number of the old vessels 
of which it is composed have to be laid up, in any case, before the end of the 
year, because their crews are wanted for the enormous reinforcements of new 
ships which the industry of your workshops is hurrying into the water. 
My second point is this—in looking at your losses squarely and soberly, ey 
must not forget, at the same time, the prize for which you are contending. The 
army of Sir Ian Hamilton, the fleet of Admiral de Robeck, are separated only 
by a few miles from a victory such as this war has not yet seen.” 


ATLANTIC. 

Commerce Raipers.—Until the ‘‘ Prinz Eitel Friedrich’? and ‘‘ Kronprinz 
Wilhelm’? were interned at Newport News in April, the existence of German 
commerce raiders in the Atlantic caused some anxiety in shipping circles. The 
depredations of these vessels formed the principal naval events in the Atlantic, 
except for the transport of troops from Canada and elsewhere. In an article in 
The Times on April 13th, the total cost of the raids on British commerce by 
German cruisers was estimated at £6,700,000. Seven cruisers were successful 
in making captures, and between them they accounted for 67 vessels. The 
“Emden” came first with 17, valued at £2,211,000; she also captured three 
others and sent them into port with crews of ships sunk. Next came the “ Karls- 
ruhe,”’ with 17 steamers, worth £1,662,000; and then the “ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” 
with 13, valued at £1,165,000; the others in order of damage being the ‘‘ Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich,’’ ‘*‘ Kénigsberg,’”? ‘‘ Dresden,’? and ‘‘ Leipzig.’”? Thus scarcely 
one-half of the 20 German cruisers and gunboats in the outer seas when war 
began did any direct damage to commerce. The official table of British merchant 
and fishing vessels lost by hostile action since the outbreak of war showed that 
56 ships were sunk or captured by enemy cruisers. The total of 67 which fell 
to the seven most successful cruisers included, of course, ships of Allied Powers 
and also one or two neutrals. 


** KARLSRUHE’s ”’ Fate.—Details of the early captures of the light cruiser 
‘“* Karlsruhe ”’ were given in the last issue of the JourNnaL. Under the command 
of Captain Kohler, this vessel, the latest and fastest of the German raiders, 
established a reputation for the systematic manner in which she swept wide areas 
for possible prizes, using some of her captives as scouts. She had some narrow 
escapes from capture herself at the hands of British cruisers, the ‘‘ Berwick’ 
and “ Bristol’? both being reported to have got into touch with her, but her 
speed saved her on each occasion. Her end was enveloped in some mystery. 
On March 19th, the Admiralty announced: ‘‘ There is every reason to believe 
that the ‘ Karlsruhe’ was sunk in the neighbourhood of the West Indies at the 
beginning of November, and that those of the crew who were rescued reached 
Germany in the steamship ‘ Rio Grande,’ which had been acting in consort with 
the ‘ Karlsruhe,’ early in December.’’ Various explanations were put forward, 
one being that the captain, finding himself cornered, destroyed the vessel to prevent 
her capture; another that she was wrecked in a storm} another that the crew, 
who had mutinied against their conditions and treatment, blew up the ship. 
The German Admiralty issued no statement, but in April it was announced that, 
in spite of the assumption of German officers in America that the vessel was 
still afloat, she had been given up as lost. 
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‘* BREMEN ”’ AND ‘‘ STRASSBURG.’’—The fate of two other German light cruiser's 
which were known to have been in the Atlantic when war began, or immediately 
afterwards, was mysterious. The case of the ‘‘ Bremen”’ has already -been dealt 
with (see North Sea). Somewhat similar is the case of the ‘‘ Strassburg.’? On 
August 2nd, this vessel was coaling at St. Thomas, in the Danish West Indies, 
after which she was never heard from definitely, although it was reported that 
she had been seen in company with the ‘‘ Karlsruhe.’’ On the other hand, the 
assumption is that she returned immediately to Germany. Statements have, indeed, 
been made that she has been sighted in the North Sea, acting in the capacity 
of a parent ship to destroyers, like her sister vessel, the ‘‘ Stralsund.”” The 
** Strassburg ’? would almost certainly, had she remained in the Atlantic, have 
achieved some success as a commerce raider, being a 27-knot vessel like the 


_ “ Karlsruhe.” 


** Prinz Erte, FRiepRicH’s ’”? Ratp.—The liner ‘‘ Prinz Eitel Friedrich,’? an 
8,797-ton vessel of the North German Lloyd Company, with a ‘speed of 15 knots, 
was one of those fitted as armed merchant cruisers by Germany, and although 
she made no captures during the first four months of the war, when she appar- 
ently served as a supply ship to Admiral von Spee’s squadron, she turned com- 
merce raider after the latter’s destruction, and accounted for eleven ships with 
an aggregate value of something under a million sterling. She was at Tientsin 
at the end of July, and leaving before war began was not again heard of until 
November 6th, when she left Valparaiso, having received guns from one of the 
German cruisers. Her first capture, of the ‘‘ Charcas,’”? was 17 miles south of 
Valparaiso on December 5th. The French collier ‘‘ Jean’’ and British vessel 
‘** Kildalton ’? were the next victims, their crews being landed at Easter Island. 
Then, between January 27th and February 2oth, eight more ships were sunk, 
including the American barque ‘‘ William P. Frye ”’ and the French liner ‘‘ Floride,”’ 
with 86 passengers and a crew of 76. The captives from all these, 326 in number, 
were taken on board the German vessel. She was stated to be armed with three 
8-inch and ten 5-inch guns, with a crew of 350. 


Suip’s INTERNMENT.—On March oth, the ‘* Prinz Eitel Friedrich ’’ arrived at 
the American port of Newport News, where her captain stated that he was going 
to sea again, his object in coming into port being to make good necessary repairs. 
On April 8th, however, at the request of Captain Thierichsen, the vessel’s com- 
mander, she was interned. Before internment, the ship had her bottom cleaned 
and coated with non-fouling composition while in dry-dock, and the British Govern- 
ment protested that this increase to her speed, or radius of action as the case 
might be, was an increase to her fighting force contrary to Article 17 of the 13th 
Hague Convention of 1907, but the American Government refused to admit this, 
considering that any damage sustained from the action of the sea and not inflicted 
by the enemy might be made good. They also called attention to the provision 
that the local authorities of the neutral Power should decide what repairs were 
necessary. The sinking of the ‘‘ William P. Frye’? on January 28th was the 
subject of a claim for £45,000 against the German Government put forward on 
April 5th. Germany decided that the case must go before the Prize Court, against 
which course an American protest made on April 28th was not replied to, but the 
United States was notified on May 18th through their Consul-General at Hamburg 
that the matter had been put before the Prize Court. No settlement had been 
arrived at up to July 31st. 


‘* KRONPRINZ WILHELM’s ’? Ratp.—More successful than the ‘“‘ Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich ’’ as a commerce raider was the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,”’ also a North 
German Lloyd liner, of 14,908 tons, with a speed of 23 knots, which sunk 13 
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ships of a total value of £1,165,000. She was at New York on August 3rd, and 
left that night, before the American proclamation of neutrality, with her super- 
structure painted grey, nominally cleared for Bremen, but without any passengers. 
Her 6,000 tons of coal were evidently for the use of the German cruisers then 
in the Atlantic. It was not until September 25th that she made her first merchant 
capture, when the “ Indian Prince,’ with a cargo of coffee from Rio de Janeiro 
to Trinidad and New York, was taken and sunk, the crew being placed on board 
the German steamers ‘‘ Prussia ’’ and ‘‘ Edenburg ”’ and sent into Santos. Among 
her subsequent victims were the Houlder liner ‘“‘ La Correntina,” of 8,529 tons, 
sunk on October 7th; the French liner ‘‘ Guadeloupe,” of 6,600 tons, sunk on 
February 23rd; and the Nelson liner ‘“‘ Highland Brae,” of 7,634 tons, sunk on 
January 14th. 


Her INTERNMENT.—On April 11th, three days after the internment of the 
** Prinz Eitel Friedrich,’’ the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm ” arrived at Newport News. 
The American submarine ‘‘ G.1 ”’ sighted her off the Capes, dived, and came up 
alongside, surprising the Germans. There were 61 prisoners from her latest 
victims on board. The same protestations of an intention to resume raiding were 
made as in the case of the “ Prinz Eitel Friedrich,’’ and repairs were put in 
hand, but admittedly the damages were caused by acts of belligerency as well 
as by the elements. In an interview on April 12th, Captain Thierfelder stated 
that he had rammed a schooner, the ‘‘ Nova Scotia,’? to save ammunition; and 
had also had a skirmish with the British cruisers ‘‘ Berwick,’’ ‘‘ Suffolk,’’ and 
“‘ Bristol.’’ ‘‘ We were engaged,’ he said, ‘‘in transferring 50 men and two 
3-inch guns, one machine-gun, and two 8-centimetre guns from the ‘ Karlsruhe’ 
when they came upon us. We put up a good fight, but had to run for it.”” A 
prisoner stated that the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm ’’ was hit by the ‘‘ Berwick.’”? On 
April 27th the raider was interned, at Captain Thierfelder’s request, the reason 
given being that 60 of the crew were suffering from beri-beri. 


“ Maceponia’s ”’ Escape.—On the night of March 15th, the German steam- 
ship ‘“‘ Macedonia,” of 4,347 tons, belonging to the Hamburg-Amerika Line, 
escaped from Las Palmas, where she had been interned for three and a half 
months. The vessel left New Orleans on August 28th with coal, and general 
cargo consisting of ship’s stores, for Cadiz, but the latter port was never entered. 
The ship was interned at Santa Cruz for a month before being towed to Las 
Palmas by a Spanish cruiser in November and moored in the inner harbour for 
greater security. Her escape from thence was planned to take advantage of the 
absence of the guardship, and she got away safely, leaving behind anchors and — 
cables. On March 28th, she was captured by the British cruiser ‘‘ Gloucester ’’ 
on the equator, about 33° W. longitude, when she was found to have the name 
‘“* Hendrik ”’ painted on her stern and to be flying Dutch colours. At the Supreme 
Court at Gibraltar on May 17th, she was.condemned as a prize. 


** ODENWALD’s ’? ATTEMPTED Escape.—On March 21st, the German steamship 
** Odenwald,”’ of 3,537 tons, belonging to the Hamburg-Amerika Line, attempted 
without success to escape from San Juan de Porto Rico, presumably with the 
intention of conveying stores to the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,’’ then operating in 
the Atlantic. Two days earlier, the commander of the Porto Rican defences had 
informed the vessel’s captain that force would be used if necessary to prevent 
the ship leaving without clearance papers, as for a German ship to leave an 
American harbour in such circumstances would have been a serious breach of 
neutrality. Notwithstanding the warning, the vessel endeavoured to escape about 
3 p.m. on the afternoon of the 21st, but on warning shots from a 5-inch gun 
being fired across her bow from El Morro she came to anchor under that place 
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and afterwards returned to the harbour. On April 6th, the German Embassy 

at Washington announced that the American State Department had been requested 

to investigate a protest that the ‘‘ Odenwald’’ had been fired upon for three’ 
minutes after she had set full speed astern, ‘‘ despite the fact that no blind warn- 

ing shot was fired.’? The statement attributed it to a lucky chance that no lives 

were lost by this alleged attack. It was further stated that the ‘‘ Odenwald ’’ 

had been searched, with satisfactory results, and was promised clearance papers, 

but after three days the captain believed that the situation forced him to put to 

sea, disregarding the rules of the harbour, because otherwise the assembling 

of cruisers of the enemy which had been informed of his intention would have ~ 
involved the inevitable loss of his ship. 


“« Hoicer’s ”? INTERNMENT.—On February 18th, the German steamer ‘ Holger ”” 
arrived at Buenos Aires with 51 passengers and the crew of 91 of the ‘‘ High- 
land Brae,’’ and with crews of 27 from the ‘‘ Hemisphere,’’ 47 from the ‘‘ Potaro,’’ 
22 from the ‘‘ Simantha,’’ and seven from the “ Wilfrid.’? These vessels had all 
been destroyed by the ‘‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” and their crews, as Captain Thier- 
felder afterwards explained, had been taken on board that raider. This was 
contrary to international usage, since it exposed them to the danger of attack. 
‘We took more than 1,000 prisoners from the various craft,’ he said, ‘* and 
kept most of them for two months. We found this expensive and got into 
communication with the collier ‘ Holger,’ which landed the prisoners at Buenos 
Aires.’’ On arriving there, the ‘‘ Holger,”? a vessel of 5,555 tons, belonging to 
the Roland Line, of Bremen, was regarded as an auxiliary cruiser, and given 
twenty-four hours to leave or be interned. As she did not leave, the Argentine 
Government interned her. 


‘© NAVARRA ”? DESTROYED AFTER CHASE.—On November 11th—or 16th, accord- 
ing to a Berlin statement—the German auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Navarra ”? was destroyed 
off the River Plate after being chased and overhauled by the British auxiliary 
cruiser ‘‘ Orama,’’ Captain J. R. Segrave. The ‘“ Navarra,’”’~ of 5,794 tons, 
belonged to the Hamburg-Amerika Line, and had been used principally in the 
South American trade. She was bound for South America when war was? 
declared, and was at Pernambuco early in September and Punta Arenas on 
October 1oth. She was then bound for the Pacific to join Admiral von Spee, 
from one of whose ships she got her armament, just before the action off Coronel. 
Returning to the Atlantic, she intended to serve as a commerce destroyer, but 
was met by the ‘“‘ Orama,”’ which had been commissioned at Tilbury on September 
12th and was on her way to join Sir Christopher Cradock’s squadron, which 
already had one vessel from the Orient Line, the ‘‘ Otranto.”” The German 
captain was stated by the Berlin account to have sunk his vessel to prevent 
capture. Newspaper reports, however, said that an action took place in which 
the ‘* Navarra’’ was quickly overwhelmed, no casualties occurring in the British 
vessel. The British Admiralty published no statement. The ‘‘Orama’’ was 
subsequently present at the action with the ‘‘ Dresden” off Juan Fernandez on 
March 14th, and it was when she arrived at Valparaiso two days later with the 
German wounded from that cruiser that the first news of the end of the ‘‘ Navarra ’’ 
was published. 


** Austratia’s '? CaptureE.—On January 6th, the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Australia,’’ 
flagship of the Royal Australian Navy, overhauled a vessel flying the German 
flag which proved to be a Woermann liner serving as an auxiliary cruiser or 
supply ship. She was met off the coast of Patagonia, and tried to escape, but 
the superior speed of the ‘‘ Australia” prevented this, and at a range of about 
19,000 yards a 12-inch shell was fired across her bows, when she hove to. It 
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was half an hour before the British battle-cruiser reached her, and the Germans 
refusing to work their boats, those of the ‘‘ Australia ’’ were lowered to bring 
off the crew, numbering 99, who, with their gear, were transferred to the British 
vessel. The liner was then sunk with six 12-inch shells, foundering in twenty-five 
minutes. 


TRANSPORT OF CANADIAN TRoops.—In his speech in Parliament on February 
15th, Mr. Churchill, after describing how the strain in the early months of the 
war had been greatly diminished by the abatement of distant convoy work, and 
by the clearance of the enemy’s flag from the seas and oceans, disclosed the 
interesting facts that the Australian convoy consisted of 60 ships, and the Canadian 
convoy of 4o ships. ‘This latter left on October 3rd, and reached Plymouth 
without mishap on October 14th. The slow speed of certain of the transports 
obliged a lengthy voyage, but although this increased the chances of an enemy 
attack none was delivered, and it was reported that the only incident worthy of 
special mention was when on one occasion a cruiser went off in pursuit of a 
suspicious-looking ship which proved to be only a tramp steamer. 


GerMAN Possgssions.—In the operations against Germany’s possessions in 
Africa, assistance has been given by the Navy in various ways. After the com- 
plete surrender on July 8th of all the German forces in South-West Africa, 
General Botha acknowledged in a speech at Capetown that the success of his 
expedition would have been impossible but for the help of the British Navy, for 
whose protection South Africa ought ever to be grateful. On July 14th, Mr. 
Bonar Law announced in Parliament that before the war German colonies occu- 
pied between 1,100,000 and 1,200,000 square miles, of which 450,000 square miles 
have been conquered by the Allies, including South-West Africa, Togoland, Kiao- 
chau, and Pacific possessions, but excluding that part of the Cameroons in the 
possession of the Allies. 


PACIFIC. 


Von Spee’s SQquapRoN.—Up to the end of October, all that had been accom- 
plished by the Asiatic Squadron, as it was termed, of the German Navy, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral von Spee, was the bombardment by the two heavy 
cruisers ‘‘ Scharnhorst ’’ and ‘‘ Gneisenau ”’ off Papeete, in the Society Islands; 
the cutting by the “‘ Leipzig ’”’ of the Pacific cable; and the detaching of the light 
cruisers ‘‘ Emden ”’ and “ Leipzig’ to prey upon commerce. The ‘‘ Emden,” 
leaving Tsingtau before war was declared, made for the Indian Ocean by way 
of Pagan Island, Angaur, the Banda Sea, and to the south of Java. Her exploits 
are dealt with elsewhere. The ‘‘ Leipzig,’’ on the other hand, kept to the Pacific, 
as did the ‘‘ Niirnberg,’’ ‘‘ Geier,’””? and ‘‘ Cormoran.’’ The “ Geier ’ was interned 
at Honolulu on November 7th, with the steamer ‘‘ Locksun,’’ and the ‘* Cor- 
moran ’’ at Guam on December 15th. Crossing the Pacific, the squadron called at 
Rabaul, where the German admiral was reported as having said that he would fight 
anything he met except the “ Australia.’”” In addition to the presence of this 
battle-cruiser, he would also be influenced by the Japanese fleet, which, as acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Churchill, rendered powerful and untiring assistance to the British 
Navy in those waters. ‘‘ Had the enemy turned westward again,” said the First 
Lord, ‘‘ the honours would have rested with the Japanese and Australian squad- 
rons moving forward in the general combination.” 


AcTION OFF CoRONEL.—On November 1st, an action was fought off Coronel 
between the squadron under Rear-Admiral von Spee, to which had been added 
the light cruiser ‘‘ Dresden,’ from the Atlantic, and a British squadron under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock. The latter consisted of the ‘‘ Good Hope,” 
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armoured cruiser, to which Admiral Cradock shifted his flag on August 19th 
from the ‘ Suffolk ’’; the ‘‘ Monmouth,’? armoured cruiser, ‘‘ Glasgow,’’ light 
cruiser, and ‘‘Otranto,’’ auxiliary cruiser. Both squadrons were steaming south 
in a strong wind and considerable sea, and the German admiral declined action 
until sunset, when the light gave him an important advantage. Early in the 
engagement, the ‘‘ Good Hope ’’ and ‘‘ Monmouth ”’ both took fire, but fought 
on until nearly dark, when a serious explosion occurred in the former and she 
foundered. The ‘‘ Monmouth ”? was badly down by the bow, and turned away 
to get her stern to the sea, but without result; the ‘* Niirnberg ’’ eventually sank 
her at point-blank range. The ‘‘ Glasgow,’’ after sustaining the fight with the 
‘‘ Leipzig ’? and ‘‘ Dresden,’”’? made off at full speed to avoid destruction. The 
‘‘ Otranto ’’ was not engaged. In a preliminary announcement on November 6th, 
' the Admiralty said: ‘‘ The action appears to the Admiralty to have been most 
gallantly contested, but in the absence of the ‘Canopus’ the enemy’s preponder- 
ance of force was considerable.’’ The report of Captain John Luce, of the 
‘* Glasgow,’’ was issued to the Press on November 18th. This, and the statement 
on November 6th, with one issued on the previous day, constitute the only official 
sources of information on the British side. The German admiral’s report was 
published in the German newspapers on July 7th, 1915, when it was stated to 
have only just reached its destination. 


AFTER THE ACTION.—In the German admiral’s report, it was stated that ‘‘ There 
was no chance of saving anybody owing to the heavy sea, especially as the 
‘ Niirnberg ’ sighted smoke and believed that another enemy ship was approach- 
ing, which she prepared to attack.’’ On the other hand, several correspondents 
writing from South America reported that orders had been issued to the effect 
that no effort was to be made to save life. In the ‘‘ Good Hope,” 52 officers and 
867 men were lost; in the ‘“‘ Monmouth,” 42 officers and 693 men. The com- 
manding officers of the two vessels were Captain Philip Francklin and Captain 
Frank Brandt. The ‘‘ Glasgow’s ’? escape was made successful by the efforts of 
her engineers and stokers, the vessel proceeding at full speed, although struck 
by five shells during the fight, until she reached a position of safety. The 
‘* Scharnhorst,’”? ‘‘ Gneisenau,’’ and ‘‘ Niirnberg’’ arrived at Valparaiso on 
November 2nd to repair damages, which, however, do not appear to have been 
serious. The ‘“ Leipzig’* and ‘‘ Dresden’? remained at sea. In their first 
announcement regarding the battle, the British Admiralty stated that ‘‘ Effective 
measures have been taken to deal with the situation in any event.”’ 


British _RetrisuTioN.—On December 8th, Admiral von Spee’s squadron was 
encountered off the Falkland Islands by a British cruiser force under Vice-Admiral 
Sir F. C. Doveton Sturdee and practically annihilated. Only one vessel of the 
eight with the German flag escaped, the ‘‘ Dresden,’? and she was cornered and 
sunk three months later. Sir Doveton Sturdee was despatched from England on 
the receipt of the news of the reverse off Coronel, up to which time he had been 
Chief of the Admiralty War Staff. He left Plymouth on November 11th, with 
the battle-cruisers ‘‘ Invincible’? and ‘‘ Inflexible,’? and picking up other vessels 
in the Atlantic arrived at the Falklands at 10.30 a.m. on December 7th, when 
he had under his command the two battle-cruisers mentioned; the armoured 
cruisers ‘‘Carnarvon,”’ flagship of Rear-Admiral Stoddart, ‘‘ Cornwall,” and 
“Kent ’’; the light cruisers ‘‘ Glasgow ” and “ Bristol’; and the auxiliary 
cruiser ‘‘ Macedonia’; besides which the battleship ‘‘ Canopus,’’? which had 
originaily been despatched to assist Admiral Cradock, but had never reached him, 
was serving as guardship at Port Stanley, having prepared herself to defend the 
Falklands to the best of her ability in case of a German attack. The presence 
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of such an overwhelming force at Port Stanley was manifestly a surprise for the 
German admiral. 

Action Joinep.—On the morning following Admiral Sturdee’s arrival, 
the German squadron approached the Falklands, being sighted at 8 a.m. At 
9.20 the ‘‘ Gneisenau ” and ‘ Niirnberg,’’ which were leading, came within range 
of the ‘‘ Canopus,’’ which vessel fired at them over the land. They turned away, 
and as soon as possible after the abandonment of their coaling operations the 
British vessels left harbour, signal for a general chase being made at 10.20 a.m. 
The action developed into three encounters. The battle-cruisers engaged the 
German armoured cruisers, the ‘‘ Scharnhorst’? being sunk at 4.17 p.m., and the 
“‘Gneisenau”’ at 6 p.m. The armoured cruisers and the ‘‘ Glasgow’ engaged 
the German light cruisers, the ‘‘ Leipzig ’’ being sunk at 9 p.m. and the ‘ Niirn- 
berg ’—after being caught by a supreme effort on the part of the ‘‘ Kent,’’ a 
heavier and slower ship—at 7.27 p.m. The ‘“ Dresden’? escaped owing to 
superior speed. The transports ‘‘ Baden ’’ and ‘‘ Santa Isabel,” were sunk, after 
the removal of their crews,- by the “ Bristol * and ‘‘ Macedonia.” Sir Doveton 
Sturdee’s despatch was published in the London Gazette on March 3rd. 


“* DrespEN ”? SunK.—On March 14th, at 9 a.m., a British squadron under 
Captain John Luce, of the “ Glasgow,”’ consisting of that ship and the ‘‘ Kent ” 
and ‘‘ Orama,” caught the “‘ Dresden’? near Juan Fernandez Island and sunk 
her after five minutes’ fighting. No British casualties occurred, and there was 
no damage to the ships. On March 26th, a protest was received by the British 
Foreign Office from the Chilean Government that the ‘‘ Dresden ’”’ had been sunk 
in Chilean waters. A reply on March j3oth pointed out that the cruiser still had 
her colours flying and guns trained, and in view of her past violations of Chilean 
neutrality the captain of the ‘‘ Glasgow ’’ probably assumed her to be awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to attack British commerce again. However, a full and 
ample apology was offered to the Chilean Government on the facts as stated by 
them. s 
Enp or CoMMERCE RarpinG By CRUISERS.—The destruction of the ‘‘ Dresden ”’ 
removed the last of Germany’s warships of the regular navy from the ocean trade 
routes, and brought to an end the first phase of her attack on commerce. In 
his speech on February 15th, referring to the fruits of the Falklands victory, 
Mr. Churchill pointed out that until the destruction of von Spee’s squadron it 
had to be watched for or waited for in superior force in six or seven different 
parts of the world at once. With so many calls upon the navy, too, “‘ there were 
times,’’ he said, ‘‘ when our naval resources, considerable as they are, were drawn 
upon to their utmost limit, and when we had to use old battleships to give 
strength to cruiser squadrons, even at the cost of their speed.’”? But the Falklands 
victory, to which the sinking of the ‘“‘ Dresden ”’ was the sequel, swept all these 
difficulties away, and set free a large force of cruisers and battleships for new 
purposes, opening the way to other operations of great interest. 

GERMAN TRADE CRUSHED.—On April 27th, Mr. Pearce, the Australian Defence 
Minister, announced that the cruiser ‘‘ Encounter’? had captured the German 
trading steamer “ Elfrieda,”” which was believed to be the last German vessel 
in the Pacific. This brought to a satisfactory conclusion what may be termed 
the third duty of the Royal Australian Navy in the war, the first being the cover- 
ing of the expeditionary forces which occupied the German islands and the second 
the hunting down, as part of the general combination between British, French, 
Japanese, and other vessels, of the German cruisers. 


THANKS TO AUSTRALIAN FLEET.—It was announced on April 2oth that the 
Commonwealth Government had received from Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies, a despatch acknowledging the receipt from the Admiralty of a 
précis of the reports of Vice-Admiral Sir George Patey, covering the operations 
in the Pacific from the end of July to the end of September. The Admiralty 
observed that the arrangements were planned and carried out so satisfactorily as 
to reflect great credit, not only on Admiral Patey, but also on the Commonwealth 
Naval Board and the Commonwealth Government. The Colonial Secretary, recall- 
ing that he had already had occasion to congratulate the Australians on successful 
operations by their fleet on dates subsequent to those covered by Sir George Patey’s 
report, took the opportunity of expressing again ‘‘the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the services which the Australian Navy rendered the 
Empire in the first six months of the war.” 


JAPANESE CO-OPERATION.—The training squadron of the Japanese Navy paid 
a visit to Melbourne in the middle of June, when Mr. Pearce, at a reception to 
the officers, said that he knew how admirably the Japanese had carried out the 
alliance with Great Britain, and that the Japanese had rendered a greater service 
than the people of the Commonwealth realized. A Japanese warship, he. said, 
assisted in convoying Australian troops, and took an important part in the sweep- 
ing movement which cleared the German warships from the Pacific. All the 
undertakings had been kept, both in the spirit and the letter, which were in the 
scrap of paper which formed the basis of the friendship between Great Britain 
and Japan. 


““ OrtEGA’s ’? Escape._-On November 19th, there was issued by the Admiralty 
a report from the British Consul at Rio de Janeiro concerning a successful escape 
from a German cruiser of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s vessel 
‘* Ortega.’? This ship, with 300 French reservists, was on voyage from Valparaiso, 
when, at the western entrance of the Magellan Straits, she met a German cruiser 
of the ‘‘ Dresden”’ class, which gave chase. Although the ‘‘ Ortega’s”’ normal 
speed is only 14 knots, she was pressed to 18 knots with the help of volun- 
teer stokers, and the master, Captain Douglas Reid Kinneir, headed her for 
Nelson’s Strait, which is entirely uncharted. This was entered at full speed, 
the cruiser pursuing and firing with two bow guns, but fortunately the liner was 
not hit, and once inside the Nelson’s Strait she was not followed. Exit to the 
sea being barred by the cruiser, however, Captain Kinneir had to negotiate the 
narrow and tortuous passage by sounding in boats, and by this means he worked 
his‘ way into Smyth’s Channel and so to the Straits of Magellan. In a letter 
dated November 7th, the,Admiralty placed on record their ‘appreciation of Captain 
Kinneir’s conduct. He was gazetted on January 1st to a commission as lieutenant, 
Royal Naval Reserve, .as from August 4th, 1914, and awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, which he received from the King in London on March sth. 


INDIAN OCEAN, 


‘* EmpENn’s ”? DestRUCTION.—On November gth, the German cruiser ‘‘ Emden ” 
was caught while attacking the wireless and cable station at the Cocos Islands. 
A large combined operation by fast cruisers had been for some time in progress 
against the ‘‘ Emden,”’ in which the ‘‘ Melbourne’? and ‘‘ Sydney,” of the Royal 
Australian Navy, then escorting Commonwealth troops, were assisting. A wire- 
less message was received from Cocos reporting a foreign warship off the place, 
and Captain Silver, of the “‘ Melbourne,”’ in charge of the convoy, ordered Captain 
J. C. T. Glossop, of the “‘ Sydney ’’ to proceed there at full speed. Three hours 
later, action was joined, and the ‘‘ Emden,’’ after a stubborn resistance, was run 
ashore and burnt on North Keeling Island. She lost about seven officers and 108 
men killed, and three officers and 53 men wounded, but the ‘* Sydney’s.”’ casualties 
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were only four killed and died of wounds, and 12 wounded. Only about ten hits 
were made on the British cruiser, and the engine and boiler rooms and funnels 
escaped damage entirely. Captain Glossop’s despatch was published in the London 
Gazette on New Year’s Day. Early in May, the Commonwealth Defence Depart- 
ment invited tenders for the ‘‘ Emden’s’”’ salvage, and it was announced on 
July 5th that one had been accepted by which the ship was to be refloated and 
brought to Sydney. 


‘* KGNIGSBERG’S ’? Enp.—On October 30th, the German cruiser ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’” 
was discovered hiding in the Rufigi River, German East Africa, by the ‘‘ Chatham,” 
Captain S. R. Drury-Lowe. She was bombarded by this and other vessels, 
but owing to the dense palm groves the damage could not be ascertained. On 
November roth, the ‘‘ Chatham ”’ and ‘‘ Weymouth,’’ light cruisers, and ‘‘ Goliath,’’ 
battleship, shelled the ‘‘ Kénigsberg,’’ but owing to their greater draught they 
could not get near enough to destroy her. She was therefore bottled up by the 
sinking of colliers and ships in the only navigable channel. In May, 1915, the 
Admiralty decided to send two river monitors to the place, the ‘‘ Severn ’’ and 
“* Mersey,’’ commanded by Captain Eric Fullerton and Commander R. A. Wilson 
respectively. On July 4th and 11th, these vessels entered the river and destroyed 
the cruiser, under the direction of Vice-Admiral H. G. King-Hall, Commander-in- 
Chief at the Cape, whuse flag flew in the ‘‘ Weymouth.’’ That ship and the 
“ Pioneer,’”’ of the Royal Australian Navy, co-operated by engaging guns on the 
river banks. 


War Acainst TurRKEY.—On November 2nd, simultaneously with the first bom- 
bardment of the Dardanelles, the British cruiser ‘‘ Minerva,’’ Captain P. H. 
Warleigh, shelled the forts and barracks at Akaba, in the Red Sea, by way of 
reprisal for Turkish hostility in the Black Sea and elsewhere. War between 
Great Britain and Turkey was officially declared on November sth. Within 
three days, a military force from India had been landed at Fao, at the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-Arab, covered by the ‘‘ Espiegle’’ and ‘‘ Odin,’’ and on November 
21st, the town of Basra was captured and occupied. Subsequent operations in 
this region were carried on with success by the support of the Navy. For his 
services from December 3rd to 9th, when Qurnah was captured, Captain Wilfrid 
Nunn, of the ‘‘ Espiegle,’’ received the D.S.O. Captain Nunn also accompanied 
General Townshend in the operations up the Tigris, on which the important 
town of Amarah was captured on June 3rd. On the Euphrates, the military 
forces were assisted by a number of gunboats and launches, some extemporised, 
and in certain cases obstacles to the advance could only be overcome by the 
dragging of these boats overland. On July 22nd, Sukh-es-Sheyukh was reported 
occupied, and five days later Nasiriyeh was captured. Operations took place on 
February 3rd on the Suez Canal, a Turkish attack on which was repulsed with 
naval co-operation. Lieut.-Commander G. B. Palmes received the D.S.O. for his 
services in command of torpedo boat No. 043 on this date. The French warships 
‘* Requin’’ and ‘* D’Entrecasteaux ”’ also assisted in defending the canal. 


BiocxapDE oF East Arrica.—A blockade of the coast of German East Africa 
was declared as from midnight on February 28th. The blockade extends along 
the whole coast, including the islands, from latitude 4 deg., 41 min., S., to latitude 
10 deg., 40 min., S. The port of Dar-es-Salaam was bombarded for a second 
time on November 28th, 1914, by the ‘‘ Goliath’’ and ‘‘ Fox.’’ Boats’ parties 
from these vessels were attacked unexpectedly at the harbour entrance, and it 
was then that Commander H. P. Ritchie, of the ‘* Goliath,’’ earned the V.C. for 
his fortitude and resolution after being severa! times wounded. 
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BLACK SEA. 


Russian F.eet’s Activity.—From the entry of Turkey into the war, the 
Russian Fleet in the Black Sea became active, and has accomplished a large 
amount of useful work. It has destroyed a considerable number of Turkish 
transports and supply ships, and on November 18th fought a successful action 
with the Turkish Fleet, in which the ‘‘ Goeben’? was damaged and only escaped 
by her speed. On December toth, however, to demonstrate she had not been 
placed out of action, the ‘‘ Goeben’’ bombarded Batum, but on the 26th she 
was seriously injured by a mine in the Bosphorus, and nothing more was heard 
of her for about three months. On April 15th, the Russians began a bombard- 
ment of the forts at the Bosphorus, and on several occasions their destroyers 
made successful attacks on the enemy’s ports and shipping. Although the 
**Goeben ’’ was reported to have gone to sea again in April, her efficiency was 
found to be considerably reduced, and she practically ceased to be a menace to 
the Russians, to whom the superiority in this theatre passed. The completion in 
July of Russia’s first ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ in the Black Sea further established her 
command of those waters. 
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SECTION II. (add). 
Dates of Declaration of War. 


The dates are as follows :— 
Russia against Turkey: November 2nd, 1914. 
Great Britain against Turkey: November 5th, 1914. 
Italy against Austria: May 23rd, 1915. 


SECTION III. (add). 
The Armies of the Countries at War. 


See Table, p. 544. 
Substitute, and add 



































° Maximum Forces at Out- | Further forces 
Name. Male Popslation, Fighting Force.| break of War. available. 
Austro- 6 ipa | 30,000,000 11,490,000 2,000,000 9,400,000 
Turkey 5a see 10,500,000 3,990,000 800,000 3,190,000 
Italy .. 5a “| 17,800,000 6,770,000 1,000,000 5,770,000 















Note.—It is not desirable at present to give details of the British forces 
supplied by India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, but the 
numbers are considerable. 










SECTION IV. (add)—THE THEATRE OF WAR. 
Turkey in Europe. 






The country is generally low-lying, being mostly under the 1,000-feet level. 
The only hilly regions are the Istranya Balkans, on the north-eastern border (Bojuk 
Magiada, 3,396 feet); the hills to the west of the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Gallipoli Pennines, points of which are some 1,300 feet above the sea. The 
principal river is the Maritza, running south from Adrianople, along the west 
border to Enos. 

The main railway is from Nish (Serbia) to Adrianople and Constantinople; the 
ordinary roads are usually indifferent. 

As regards the defensive system, comparatively little is known—Adrianople is 
a fortress, while Constantinople is a fortified position. The other important works 
are the Bosphorus defences protecting the channel of that name and the forts 
and batteries (very strong) on both shores of the Dardanelles. 

The climate is temperate; summer temperature from 70° to 80°, winter from 
32° to 40°. The annual rainfall is from 25 to 40 inches. 
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Turkey in Asia (Russo-Turkish Frontier). 


The area covered by this section is extremely mountainous and hilly, all at a 
high level, the highest point being Mount Ararat, 17,000 feet, at the north-eastern 
angle of the border. 

There are no important rivers actually in the area, but the Euphrates rises. 
south of Erzeroum, the most important town. 

There are no railways, and the roads are very indifferent. 
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As regards the defensive system, Erzeroum is a fortress, but, with the possible 
exception of Van, no other permanent works exist. The climate is very cold in 
winter, about 32°, and hot in summer, about 80°. 


Turkey in Asia (Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf Region). 


This is generally low-lying, below 1,000 feet, and usually much less. The 
two chief rivers are the Tigris and the Euphrates, both important waterways; 
large steamers can ascend the former as far as Basra, and river steamers.can get 
to Baghdad. There are no railways in the area, and the roads throughout the 
country are indifferent. There is no permanent defensive system, as apart from 
the troops. 

The climate is very hot; 50° to 70° in the winter, above go° in the summer. 


Turkey in Asia (Egyptian Frontier). 


The area under consideration consists, generally speaking, of Southern Pales- 
tine and the Sinai Peninsula. 

The country to the north and immediate north-east of the Egypto-Turkish 
boundary is a sandy desert comparatively low-lying, and under 1,000 feet in height, 
but the south part of the Sinai Peninsula is hilly and mountainous, Mount Sinai 
itself reaching a height of 9,000 feet. There are no rivers in the area likely to 


. become the scene of operations, but there is a most important feature, the Suez 


Canal, which runs between Egypt proper and the west side of the Sinai Peninsula, 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Gulf of Suez. This canal is about 100 
miles in length (Port Said to Suez) and has a depth of some 32 feet, with sloping 
banks. There is a considerable current from the north side to Lake Timsah 
(Ismailia) and a tidal one from thence through the Bitter Lakes to the Red Sea. 
There are many heights on the borders of the canal; 15 miles north of Ismailia, 
and between that town and Balah station, the cliffs are 100 feet high, and south 
of Lake Timsah there is a low range of hills dominating the Bitter Lakes. Near 
Suez on the east side there are hilly ridges of sand, suitable for artillery positions, 
on the foothills of the Sinai range (see a letter by Surgeon C. Halford Ross, R.N., 
ret., in Land and Water, of December 12th, 1914). 

As regards water supply, the Sinai Peninsula, across which the Turkish 
attack may be expected, is undoubtedly very badly supplied. There are wells on 
the various routes, and a fair supply at Neckle, but the water is brackish and 
difficult to obtain. 

On the Egyptian side of the canal, there is a sweet-water canal, between 
El Kantara and Suez. 

As regards railways, there is a Turkish line, running from Damascus to Maan 
(about 60 miles north-north-east of the head of the Gulf of Akaba) to Medina, 
known as the Hedjaz Railway, while west of the canal is an Egyptian line from 
Ismailia to Suez. The latter is of great importance as it allows of the speedy 
transport of troops from one position on the canal to another. 

As regards roads, or rather routes, likely to be useful for an attack on the 
Suez Canal,. the best are: Gaza to El Arish and El Kantara; Akaba, Neckle, Suez; 
Gaza, south of Jebel Magare to Suez. All of these are sandy tracks more than 
roads, and present great difficulties to anything like a rapid advance. It should 
be noted that it is not easy to dominate the northern route from the sea, as the 
coast is very shallow and there is a heavy surf. There are no permanent defen- 
sive works on or in the neighbourhood of the canal. The climate is hot, from 
70° to 80° in summer, and from 60° to 70° in winter. The average rainfall is 
under two inches in summer, and from two to six inches in winter. 
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ITALY. 


Italy may be considered as divided into two main portions, the northern plain 
with the Alps to the north, and a long, very mountainous south peninsula. The 
northern plain has an altitude not-greater than about 1,000 feet, but the mountain- 
ous regions reach much greater heights. These mountain systems are the Alps, 
eastern, north-east of Trieste; the Tyrol, and to the south, towards Switzerland 
the western, forming the west boundary of Italy, the Maritime Alps north of the 
Gulf of Genoa, the latter connecting up with the Appennines which run down 
the long south peninsula above quoted. The highest mountains are in Switzer- 
land, but there are numerous elevations of from 7,000 to 12,000 feet in Northern 
Italy and Southern Austria, while the Appennines run as high as 10,000 feet at 
Monte Cornu. 

The frontier between Austria and Italy is somewhat peculiar, as the Trentino, 
south of the Tyrol, runs right into the latter country forming a sort of bastion 
for the Austrian defensive line. 

The chief rivers from the military point of view are the Po, which rises in 
the western Alps, runs through the northern plain to a point on the Adriatic some 
40 miles south of Venice; the Adige, which rises in the Tyrol, flows through the 
Garda Lake to the northern plain, and on to the Adriatic a little below Venice. 
There are numerous other smaller rivers connecting with these two, and there 
is one called the Isonzo just outside the eastern Italian border which rises east 
of the Predil Pass and runs almost due south to the Gulf of Trieste. 

As regards railways, the most important for military operations are in the 
north: (1) Milan—Verona—Udine; (2) Milan—Bologna—Padua—Udine; (3) Udine 
—Gorizia (Austria)—Trieste (Austria); (4) Udine—to the north by the Fella Valley 
to Villach and Klagenfurt (Austria); (5) Verona, east of the Garda Lake, to Trent 
(Austria). The importance of these two latter is that they connect up with the 
Austrian east and west lines Bozen—Franzensfeste—Lienz—Spilta—Villach and 
Klangenfurt. The south lines are of less importance, but (6) Bologna by east coast 
to Brindisi; (7) Genoa—west coast—Pisa—Florence—Rome—Naples are of great 
value for mobilization purposes. 

The most important roads are those leading through the passes in the northern 
and eastern Alps, viz., Staresella on Caporetto (Austria), the Predil Pass, the 
Plocken, the Pass of Monte Croce or Innichen on the Austrian railway above 
referred to, the Padon Pass, the Fouraso, the Fugaza, and the Montazo. Most 
of these routes are difficult to traverse, but military operations of a minor charac- 
ter can be conducted along them. 

As regards the general defensive system, the various passes have for some 
time past been strongly fortified, but less importance is now attached to the 
older fortresses such as Verona, Mantua, etc., as they are not so valuable for 
the class of operations now being undertaken. 

As regards climate, the summer temperature varies from 70° to 80°; while 
in winter the variation is from 40° to 50°. The average rainfall in the Alps is 
from 40 to 80 inches, in the northern plain from 25 to 40 inches. 


SECTION V. (add).—PLANS OF CAMPAIGN. 
The German-Austrian-Turkish Plans. 


D. Against Russia in the Caucasus. 


The general idea of the Turkish campaign was to compel the Russians to 
leave a considerable force on the Caucasus frontier and thus prevent such troops 
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being employed in more important quarters. The operations undertaken do not 
appear to have had any further object. 


E. Against Great Britain in Egypt. 
The idea here was somewhat the same as in D above, but the Turks also 
hoped for a rising in Egypt, and the conquest of the whole country. 


F, Against Serbia. 

The general plan was to cross the Danube at Basiaseh and Belgrade with 
two army corps, another corps from the north-west to operate against 
Shabatz, while a fourth corps was to move from Serajevo on Visegrad and Ushitza 
and thus turn the line of the Serbian defences. A detached column was to move 
on Cattaro and hold the Montenegrins in check. 


The Allies Pians.—Egyptian Frontier. 


The only object of the British forces was to defend Egypt. The British 
Government expressly stated that it would undertake such defence, provided that 
the Egyptian people remained quiet and took no part against the British forces. 

The Government also announced that there was no intention of operating 
against the Turks in lower Palestine, or across the Egyptian border. 


The Persian Gulf. 


The object of the British Government in the Persian Gulf, was merely to 
preserve the status quo and generally protect British interests. 


The Dardanelles. 


The objects of the Allies in this region are of the greatest iniportance, viz., to 
1st.—Open the way to the Black Sea, and thus allow the transport of 
Russian wheat, etc., to the Allied countries. 
2nd.—Open a route by which Russia could be easily supplied with arms, 
ammunition, etc. 
3rd.—Encourage possible allies among the Balkan States. 
4th.—Open up another line of advance against South Austria. 


SECTION XI. 
The Early Operations in E. Prussia from Ist August to the 9th October, 1914. 


AuG. -1st.—On the outbreak of war, the German Vth and VIth Army Corps 
were sent to East Prussia to assist the three corps (Ist, Koenigsberg, XVIIth, 
Dantzig, and XXth, Allenstein) already stationed there, the supreme command 
being entrusted to General Von Hindenburg. At this time the Russian forces, 
called the ‘‘ Army of the Niemen,’’ was being formed into two main columns, 
the northern (General Rennenkampf) operating against Koenigsberg, the southern 
(General Samsonoff) moving against Mlawa and the Masurian Lakes district. 

AUG, 3RD.—Encounters between small frontier forces from Memel and Libau. 

Auc. 5TH.—The advance guards of the southern column crossed the frontier 
about Lyck and Bialla, damaging the railways south of the Masurian Lakes. 
The German forces retired in a westerly direction, a day’s march, destroying 
roads, villages, etc. 

Auc. 7TH.—The Germans drove back the Russians, advancing on Johannis- 
berg and Neidenberg. The advanced guards of the northern column crossed the 
frontier on the front Eydt Kunnen—Suwalki without much opposition. 
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AuG. 8TH TO 15TH.—Minor operations between the, advanced troops on both 
sides continued, the northern column (Russian) moving slowly west, the southern 
column (Russian) west and north-west on a front Lyck—Soldau. The German 
covering forces retired slowly. 

AuG. 16TH.—The attack on the German position at Gumbinnen by the 
northern column commenced. 

AuG. 17TH.—Attack on Gumbinnen continued. 

Auc. 18TH.—After very severe fighting the northern column captured Gum- 
binnen and occupied the railway junction at Insterburg. The southern column 
reached Ortelsburg—towards Frankenau. 

AuG. 19TH.—The Russians attacked heavily all along the line, endeavouring 
to turn the German left. 

AuG. 20TH.—The Germans retired from the Insterburg position on Koenigsberg, 
with heavy losses. Tilsit was evacuated by the Germans. The southern column 
found the Germans entrenched about Frankenau and attacked. 

Auc. 21st.—The Germans retired from the Frankenau position towards 
Allenstein. 

AUG. 22ND TO 25TH.—General Von Hindenburg, on reviewing the situation, 
saw that the general Russian position was a very disadvantageous one, as the 
two columns were separated by some 100 miles and had the difficult Masurian 
Lake country between them. He decided, therefore, to attack the southern column 
with the bulk of his force and contain the northern column with the remainder. 
He therefore transferred the greater part of his troops about Insterburg, via 
Dantzig and the coast railway, to positions on the Dantzig—Graudenz line, and 
eventually formed these troops up to a strongly entrenched position, Osterode— 
Tannenberg—Allenstein, and prepared to meet the attack of the southern column 
(Russian). The German left remained west of Insterburg. 

Auc. 26TH.—The battle of Tannenberg commenced, the southern column 
making a vigorous attack on the German positions. 

AuG. 27TH.—The attack at Tannenberg continued; the Germans commenced 
a vigorous counter-attack against the Russian right, and partly drove in the 
centre, and commenced an enveloping movement. 

AuG. 28TH AND 29TH.—The German attack was now developed and the south- 
ern column was defeated with very considerable loss, and commenced a retirement 
to the south-east. 

AUG. 30TH AND 31ST.—The Russian retreat continued, the losses being very 
severe, 20,000 killed and wounded with 90,000 prisoners, according to the German 
estimate. General Samsonoff was killed. General Von Hindenburg was appointed 
Field-Marshal as a reward for his services in these operations. 

Sept. 1st.—On hearing of Samsonoff’s defeat on August 30th, the northern 
column at once commenced to retire from Insterburg. Von Hindenburg, leaving 
a detachment to watch the southern frontier of East Prussia, moved the mass 
of his troops to the north and east, via the line of the River Alle, to attack the 
northern column in its retreat from the Insterburg area. 

SEPT. 7TH TO 10TH.—A considerable amount of fighting took place around 
about Insterburg and the Russians retired towards the east. The general German 
advance in this quarter was on the front Wirballen—Lyck. 

SEPT. 15TH.—The Russians now retreated across the border on the River 
Niemen, being closely followed up by the Germans. The latter captured Suwalki. 

SEPT. 20TH.—The Germans commenced the investment of Ossowiecz. There 
was considerable fighting about Augustovo, the Russians eventually being driven 
back. 

Sept. 21st.—The Germans reached the line of the River Niemen, about Druss- 
keniki, Miroslav and south of Kovno. 
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Sept. 25TH.—The Russian retreat across the River Niemen was now com- 


pleted and a stand was made on the eastern bank. Considerable reinforcements 
arrived. E 

Sept. 26TH.—Heavy artillery preparations by the Germans for the attack on 
the Niemen position. 

Sept. 27TH.—Vigorous attack by the Germans on the Niemen position, which 
was repulsed. 

Sept. 28TH.—Von Hindenburg decided to retire. 

' SEPT. 29TH.—The German retirement reached the line Wladislawa—Mariampol 
—Suwalki—Augustovo Forest. The force acting against Ossowiecz also retired 
along the Lyck railway. 

SEPT. 30TH.—The German retirement continued with considerable fighting. 

Oct. 1ST TO 3RD.—Severe fighting about Augustovo, the Germans commenced 
retiring still further west, on the Masurian Lakes position. 

Oct. 4TH.—Heavy reinforcements began to come up for the Germans. 

Oct. 9tH.—The Germans finally retired from the Augustovo position with heavy 
loss. General Von Schubert was appointed to command in East Prussia, while 
Field-Marshal Von Hindenburg assumed the supreme command in Poland. 


SECTION XII. 
The Turkish Operations against Egypt from 4th November, 1914, to 8th February, 1915. 


1914. 

Nov. 4TH.—Lieut.-General Sir J. Maxwell appointed to the military control 
of Egypt. Martial law proclaimed. The German-Turkish campaign definitely 
decided upon. 

Nov. 6TH.—The Island of Cyprus annexed by Great Britain. 

Nov. 7TH.—Reports state that great efforts have been made since the begin- 
ning of August to reinforce the Turkish troops about Damascus. 

Nov. 12TH.—Small parties of Turkish irregulars reported to have crossed the 
Turco-Egyptian frontier. 

Nov. zoTH.—A detachment of the Bikaneer Camel Corps and some Egyptian 
coast guard camelry were attacked by Bedouins near Gatia while on patrol duty. 
The enemy was repulsed, but a small coast guard patrol was captured. 

Nov. 22ND.—A Turkish Bedouin force appeared on the El Arish road. Mobili- 
zation of the German-Turkish forces at Damascus reported to be complete. 

Nov. 26TH.—A small Turkish force reported to be camped at Gatia. 

Dec. 3rD.—Flight reconnaissances reported that the Turkish camps at Gatia 
and Bir-el-Nuss had been broken up. The patrol captured on November 2oth, said 
to be in prison at Jaffa. 

Dec, 17TH.—Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. H. McMahon, G.C.V.O., appointed His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Egypt. Egypt declared to be a British 
Protectorate. 

Dec. 19TH.—The Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, deposed. Prince Hussein O. Kamel 
Pasha appointed Sultan of Egypt. 

Dec. 31sTt.—Reports state that 80,000 Turkish troops have been assembled in 
Palestine, 30,000 being south of Jerusalem. 

1915. 

JAN. 15TH.—The state of Egypt reported to be perfectly quiet, the population 
being confident of the power of the British to protect the country. 

Jan. 19TH.—Turkish reports state that the Director of the Baghdad Railway 
has ordered the destruction of the Hedjaz Railway in the neighbourhood of Akaba. 
Construction of a new railway through Nablous and Beersheba towards the frontier 
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said to be in progress. Railhead at Nablous. Troops about Gaza and Beersheba 
concentrating. 

Jan. 21st.—German-Turkish authorities at Damascus reported to be doubtful 
as to the possibility of a successful advance against Egypt, owing to transport 
difficulties and the strength of the Suez Canal position. They proposed to post- 
pone the expedition temporarily until the troops can be better organized, but this 
course is said to have been vetoed at Constantinople. 

JAN. 26TH.—Small engagement east of Kantara; small parties of the enemy 
seen at different points along the canal. A hydroplane dropped bombs upon a 
Turkish column near Bir Mahadad. Djemal Pasha reported to be in command 
of a force comprising three army corps marching on Egypt. 

Jan. 28TH.—Small parties of the enemy driven back about Gatia and El Kantara. 

Jan. 29TH.—Gatia occupied by the Turkish forces. The general Turkish 
advance commenced, the force being about 12,000 men. The El Arish route was 
followed by the main body, which at a point about ten miles from the canal 
divided into two columns, the smaller marching on Ismailia, the other on Toussoum, 
south of Lake Tunieh. Another small body marched by the coast route on El 
Kantara. 

Fes. 2ND.—A feint attack was made against Ismailia, during the night; a 
more important movement against Toussoum also took place, attempts being made 
to cross the canal in pontoons. Both attacks failed completely. 

Fes. 3RD.—The British troops from Toussoum and Ismailia advanced and the 
enemy retreated, having some 400 killed. 

Fes. 4TH.—The British advanced further and took a number of prisoners ; the 
Turks retired on the frontier. 


SECTION XIII. 
The Campaigns in Serbia, from the 28th July to the 16th December, 1914. 


First STAGE. 


JuLy 28TH.—At this date the Serbian forces were organized in four armies, each 
about 70,000 strong, viz. :— 
Army of Danube—Palanka. 
Army of East—Nish. 
Army of West—Ushitza. 
Army of South—Uskub. 


The Austrians had four army corps along the frontier; the general line being 
Kladovo—Basiaseh—Semlin—Mitrovitza—Svornik—between Sarajevo and the fron- 
tier—Fotcha. The bombardment of Belgrade by Austrians commenced, the Serbian 
forces, except the frontier guards, retired south of the town. 

Auc. 2ND.—The Serbians moved the south army towards Nish to protect the 
eastern frontier and allow the eastern army to move forward. The Montenegrins 
sent columns to watch Visegrad and Cattaro. 

AuG. 3RD.—The Serbians moved the army of th: Danube more to the north- 
west, and then sent some of the troops from Ushitza in the same direction. 

AuG. 4TH TO 7TH.-—The Austrians endeavoured to cross the Danube and the 
Save, without much success, being opposed by the frontier guards and the army 
of the Danube. An attack via Orsova also failed. Some desultory fighting about 
Visegrad. 

AvuG. 8TH To 1oTH.—Further unsuccessful attempts to cross the Drina by the 
Austrians. 

Auc. 11TH.—Austrian reconnaissance from Losnitza against Shabatz. 
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AuG. 12TH.—A mixed Serbian and Montenegrin force advanced from Plevje 
towards Visegrad and Sarajevo, and occupied a few of the Bosnian villages across 
the border. The Austrian advanced guards crossed the River Drina, moving 
east about Losnitza, while another force crossed the Danube near Shabatz. 

AuG. 13TH.—The Austrian Army now commenced the invasion of Serbia— 
IVth, IXth Corps near Shabatz with the VIIIth Corps to protect the right flank, 
XIIIth Corps about Losnitza. The Serbians opposite the VIIIth and XIIIth Corps 
were forced to retire. 

AuG. 14TH.—The VIIIth Corps moved towards Tzer, the XIIIth up the valley 
of the Jadar, to threaten the Serbian left flank. The IVth and IXth Corps failed 
to make any progress about Shabatz. 

AuG. 15TH.—The Serbian reinforcements now began to come up and heavy 
fighting took place. 

AuG. 16TH.—The Austrians captured Shabatz. 

AUG. I7TH TO I9TH.—The Austrian attacks continued. On the roth, the 
Serbians succeeded in getting between the VIIIth and XIIIth Corps and the two 
corps about Shabatz. 

AUG. 20TH TO 22ND.—-The Austrian VIIIth and XIIIth Corps retired across 
the River Drina, the losses being considerable. The main Serbian forces endea- 
voured: to cut off the Austrians about Shabatz, but the attempt failed owing to 
the work of the river gunboats, and the retreat across the river was carried out 
successfully. The Serbo-Montenegrin attack on Sarajevo retired to its own frontier. 

AuG. 24TH.—The greater part of the Austrian forces were now back across the 
frontier, and the operations ceased. 


SECOND STAGE. 


AUG. 25TH TO SEPT. 5TH.—The Austrians kept up a bombardment of Belgrade, 
but otherwise remained on the defensive. 

Sept. 6TH.—The Serbians captured Semlin. 

Sept. 7TH.—The Austrians commenced a new offensive against the west boun- 
dary of Serbia with a force of three army corps from Racha to Lvornik. 

Sept. 8tH.—The Austrians crossed the River Drina at Jania, but were driven 
back in the evening They also succeeded in reaching Rozhan on the Valjevo road. 

SEPT. 9TH TO 14TH.—The Austrians again crossed the river, but on the latter 
date were driven back. A combined Serbian and Montenegrin force occupied 
Visegrad. 

SEPT. 15TH TO 171H.—The Austrians held the line of the River Drina, but 
still occupied Rozhan. The Serbians retired from Semlin. The combined Serbian 
and Montenegrin force advanced to within a few miles of Serajevo, but had to 
retire and was across the frontier by the latter date. 


THIRD STAGE. 


Sept. 18TH To Nov. 12TH.—During this period the Austrians occasionally bom- 
barded Belgrade and prepared for another attack upon the Serbians. The Serbians, 
as far as possible, refitted their armies and prepared positions all round the north 
and west frontiers. 


FourTH STAGE. 


Nov. 8TH.—A general Austrian advance commenced. Two army corps moved 
on Semendria and the Morava Valley against Nish, two more against Shabatz 
and two others (?) on the Valjevo line. 
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Nov. goTH.—Heavy fighting south of Semendria, the Austrians just holding 
their ground. 

Nov. 1oTH.—Heavy fighting about Shabatz, the Austrians being repulsed. 
Later the Austrians secured the Shabatz—Losnitza line. 

Nov. 11TH.—The general line of the Austrian advance was now Obienovatz— 
Valiska—near Lubovica. The Serbians, owing to pressure from the enemy, 
commenced to retire. 

Nov. 13TH.—General fighting about Orchava. 

Nov. 14TH.—General fighting about Obienovatz. 

Nov. 18TH.—The Serbians evacuated the Valievo position, the Austrians 
occupying it. 

Nov. 19TH.—Heavy attack on Belgrade being prepared. 

Nov. 23RD.—The main Serbian Army was in the mountainous country between 
Valievo and Krujujevatz, on the line Lazarevetsch—Asary-jelojatz (west and,south 
of Palanka). 

Nov. 24TH.—Efforts by Austrians to cross the River Kolubara unsuccessful. 


FirtH STAGE. 

Dec. 1st.—The Austrians were now advancing in all directions, their object 
being to enclose the Serbian Army in an area bounded to the east by the River 
Morava, on the south by a line drawn east and west through Krujujevatsh, and 
on the other two sides by the River Save and Drina. The Serbians held a semi- 
circular line Ushitza—Valievo—along the Rudnik Hills to Aranchelovatz (half way 
between Belgrade and Krujujevatz). , 

Dec. 2ND.—The general Austrian attack commenced; very heavy fighting. 

Dec. 3RD TO 5TH.—The Austrians were repulsed on their left centre, and their 
centre was also driven back. The right also had to retire, and the retreat of the 
Austrian forces became general. The Austrians occupied Belgrade on December 4th. 

Dec. 6TH AND 7TH.—The Serbians followed up the retreating Austrians with 
great vigour, crossing the frontier and making many prisoners. 

Dec. 15TH.—The Serbians reoccupied Belgrade and the operations came to an 
end. 

SECTION XIV. 
The Campaign in S. Poland and Galicia from 10th August to 30th September, 1914. 

AuG. 2ND.—The Germans seized Kalisz, Czestochowa and Besdrin_ on the 
west and south-west border of Poland. 

AUG. 2ND TO 9TH.—The Austrian armies were distributed as follows :— 

ist Army (Dank!) based on Przemysl, moving north-east on front Lublin— 
Sokal. 

2nd Army (Auffenberg) based on Lemberg, holding the line Sokal—Halicz, 
to protect the right flank of the 1st Army. 

3rd Army (Archduke Joseph Ferdinand) in reserve in rear of the right. 

The Russian forces were completing their mobilization, and consisted of :— 

1st Army (?) from Brest Litovski moving south along the River Bug. 

2nd Army (Ruski) moving south-west from Rovno. 

3rd Army (Broussilof) moving west on Tarnapol. 

Auc. 1oTH.—The Austrian rst Army crossed the frontier. 

Auc. 11TH.—The Austrian and Russian 1st Armies came in contact. The 
Russians retired. 

AuG. 12TH TO 14TH.—The Austrian 1st Army continued its advance—general 
position Krasnik to Zamosc. 

Auc. 14TH.—The Russian 2nd Army advanced and defeated an Austrian 
detachment about Sokal. 
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AuG. 20TH.—The Russian 2nd Army was moving towards the line Sokal—. 
Brody. The Russian 3rd Army was about the line Brody—Tarnapol. A good deal 
of fighting on both positions. 

AuG. 23RD.—The two forces were in touch. The Austrian 2nd Army stretched 
from a point about 20 miles north-east of Lemberg to Halicz on the Dniester. 
Russian armies facing it. Heavy fighting about Tarnapol. The Austrian 1st 
Army was about Zamosc, driving back the 1st Russian Army. 

AuG. 25TH.—General fighting all along the Lemberg position and to the east. 

AuG. 27TH.—3rd Russian Army captured Halicz. 

AuG. 28TH TO 30TH.—Russians commenced an enveloping movement on both 
flanks. 

AUG. 31ST TO SEPT. 3RD.—The battle of Lemberg. Both flanks of the Austrian 
position were turned. Early on 3rd September, the Austrians evacuated their 
position, retiring west and south of Lemberg, to a position near Grodek. The 
Russians entered the town of Lemberg on the same day, capturing many prisoners, 
guns, etc. ; the Austrians being severely defeated all along their route of retirement. 

SEPT. 4TH.—The general positions were: Radom—east of Zamosc and Rawa- 
ruska—Grodek—Komarno. 

SEPT. 5TH.—The 1st Austrian Army had now heard of the loss of Lemberg, 
and, assisted by reinforcements (the Archduke Joseph and some German troops 
from Czestochowa), commenced an attack against the 1st Russian Army which 
had also received reinforcements. ° The 3rd Russian Army divided into three 
columns, the north moving round south of Lemberg to outflank the 3rd Austrian 
Army, and the other two advancing on Mikolaiev and Stryj respectively. 

Sept. 6TH.—Heavy fighting all along the line. ' 

Sept. 9TH.—The 1st Austrian Army was defeated and began a retirement to 
the south towards Sandomir. 

SEPT. 11TH.—The 2nd Austrian Army had up to now held its ground against 
the Russian attacks, but owing to the defeat of the 3rd Austrian Army, was com- 
pelled to retire to the south-west. The 3rd Austrian Army was severely defeated 
at Rawaruska and the general retirement of the whole Austrian forces commenced, 
the losses being very severe. 

SEPT. 15TH.—The Austrians were now in full retreat and suffered very heavy 
losses. Czernowitz occupied by the Russians. 

SEPT. 20TH TO 23RD.—The Russians occupied Jaroslav. 

Sepr. 27TH.—The Russians occupied Rzesow and Turka, leading to the Oujok 
Pass. 

Sept. 28TH.—Przemysl invested by the Russians. 

SEPT. 30TH.—The géneral Russian position was Czestowcha—-Pinczow—Debica 
—east of Dukla—Oujok Pass. The Austrians were in touch all along the line and 
held Przemysl. 

SECTION XV. 


The First Austro-German Operations against Warsaw from 2nd October to 
13th October, 1914. 


Oct. 2ND.—The Russians summoned Przemysl to surrender. At this date the 
Austro-German positions were as follows, and a general advance against Warsaw 
was decided upon :— 

1st Column (German)—Lodz towards Warsaw. 

2nd Column (German)—Petrokow, by valley of the Pilitza, towards Warsaw. 

3rd Column (Austro-German)—Kielce—Radom towards Ivangorod. 

4th Column (Austrian)—by right bank of the Vistula on Josephov. 

5th Column (Austrian)—by right bank of the Vistula and lower part of 

the River San. 
There were also Austrian columns fighting in the Carpathians. 
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Oct. 5TH.—The Russians now heard of the proposed German advance, and 
as their troops in the south and west were much scattered, it was decided to 
withdraw all troops to the west of the Vistula and San, endeavour to draw the 
enemy across the difficult couniry west and south of Warsaw, and then attack 
him from the prepared positions along the Vistula. 

Oct. 7TH.—There was a successful sortie from Przemysl. 

Oct. 8TH.—The relieving force of Austrians reached Przemysl. 

Oct. 1oTH.—The German positions were as follows :— 

Left on the Thorn—Warsaw railway. 
Centre—Lodz. 
Right—between Petrokow and Kielce. 


The Austrian positions were :— 
Left—west of Sandomir. 
Centre—about Tarnow. 
Right—in and about the Carpathians, from the Dukla Pass to the east. 

The bulk of the Russians were across the Vistula, except the troops defending 
Warsaw. 

Oct. 11TH.—Przemysl was relieved by the Austrians. 

Oct. 14TH.—The German positions were :— 

Left—Plock. 
Centre—east of Lowicz approaching Warsaw. 
Right—Radom—Ostroviecs. 
Detachment from East Prussian forces was about Mlawa. 
The Austrians continued their advance and occupied Stryj and Sambor. 
Oct. 15TH.—The general attack on the Vistula position began, viz. :— 
On the Warsaw position. 
On the Ivangorod—Warsaw section. 
On Josephov, 
the Austrians continuing their forward movement. 

Oct. 16TH TO 19TH.—The general attack continued during this period. On 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th the Germans carried out violent attacks all along the 
line, but on 19th the Russians succeeded in partially turning the left north-west 
of Warsaw and compelled the German centre to fall back at an angle in a more 
or less east and west direction south of the lower Vistula. The attack about 
Piacezno (Warsaw—Ivangorod) failed, the losses being considerable. 

Oct. 20TH.—The movement against Ivangorod was also unsuccessful, but 
further south the Germans succeeded in crossing abcut Josephov, and advanced 
towards the north-east a short way. 

-Ocr. 21st.—The Russians defeated the Germans who had crossed Josephov 
with heavy loss. 

Oct. 22ND.—The general Russian advance south of the River Pilitsa com- 
menced. Advancing along the front Kozienice—Nova Alexandria to Josephov, they 
drove back the German right with great loss, through the country west of the 
Vistula. 

Oct. 25TH.—The general German retreat commenced, the chief object of the 
Russians being to separate the forces north and south of the River Pilitza. Lowiecz, 
Skieveniece, and Rawa captured by the Russians. 

Oct. 26TH.—The Russians occupied Lodz. 

Oct. 28TH.—The Russians took Radom and gained ground south of Sambor 
and Staemiasto. 

Oct. 31st.—The Russians took Petrokow. 

Nov. 3rp.—The Germans retired west of Kielce. 
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Nov. 13TH.—Przemysl re-invested by the Russians. At this date the general 
Austro-German line of battle was: Milawa—Lipno—Kolo—Warta—Novo Radomsk 
—west of Kielce—west of Sandomir—Przemysl—Sanok Pass—and along the nor- 
thern slopes of the Carpathians. The Russian line was before Mlawa with a force 
about Wloslaw. The right of the main armies on the line Gombin—Uniejow, the 
rest of the forces being more or less opposite to the Austro-German line. 


SECTION XVI. 


The Second German Operations against Warsaw from the 13th November to 
25th December, 1914. 


Nov. 14TH.—The Germans decided to make a fresh attack upon Warsaw, 

their forces for this purpose being drawn up as follows :— 
8th Army (troops from East Prussia) to advance via Wloslaw. 
gth Army (Kalisch} to prolong the line to the right. 
1oth Army (Veljun) towards the north-east. 

Nov. 15TH.—Owing to the pressure of the German 8th Army, the Russian 
right had now retired to Gombin—Leczyca—east of Uniejov. Centre and left 
falling back on Lodz. 

Nov. 18TH.—The Germans occupied Leczyca after very hard fighting and 
eventually the Russians retired to the line Ilow—west of Lowicz—Strykow—Lodz— 
Szadeko. 

Nov. I9TH TO 23kD.-—Very heavy fighting between Strykow and Lodz. Even- 
tually the Germans succeeded in breaking the line between those two places, the 
new Russian line forming a kind of loop Strykow—Koluszki—Rzgow—north of 
Lodz. Ninth German Army was south of Lodz, the roth Army moving towards 
Petrokow. 

Nov. 24TH TO 26TH.—Russian reinforcements now came up from the east and 
from Petrokow and attacked the Germans about Strykov and Lodz. As a result 
the Germans in the loop above mentioned were very nearly. cut off and only 
escaped with very great difficulty with very severe losses, when the fresh German 
reinforcements from 8th and gth Armies came up. The Russian front was now 
Ilov—west of Lowicz—Strykow—Lodz—Szadeko and to the south about Petrokow. 

Nov. 27TH To Dec. 5TH.—The Germans made a vigorous attack on the front 


* Lowicz—Lodz, with the 8th and oth Armies, while the 1oth Army drove the 


Russians back on Petrokow. On the extreme German left, the force at Mlawa, 
much reinforced, moved’ south-east and endeavoured to cut the railway line from 
Warsaw to Petrograd. This attack, however, failed owing to a Russian counter- 
attack from Novo Georgievsk, the Germans being driven back on Mlawa. About 
December sth, the Russians decided to evacuate Lodz and commenced a further 
slow retirement, fighting all the way. 

Dec. 6TH.—The Germans occupied Lodz. 

Dec. 15TH.—Ilov captured by the Germans. 

Dec. 17TH.—Petrokow occupied by the Germans. 

Dec. 18TH.—The Russian line was Plonsk—Skiernewice—Rawa—Opoczno— 
west of Kielce—Tarnow. 


Dec. 19TH TO 25TH.—Very heavy attacks were made by the Germans, chiefly 
about Sochaczew and Bolimov, but without success, and finally the movement died 
down. The general line of battle at this latter date was: Prasnyz—east of Plonsk 
—Lowicz—Rawa—west of Kielce—Tarnow—Dukla Pass—-Oujok Pass—Czenowitz. 
The Russians were holding Przemysl. 
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SECTION XVII. 


The Second Campaign in S. Poland and Galicia from 9th November to the 
25th December, 1914. 


Nov. 9TH.—At this date the general Austro-German positions were: Kolo— 
along the River Warta to Sieradz—Czenstochow—Tarnow—Dukla Pass—Oujok 
Pass. The Russians decided to make another advance against Cracow, the general 
plan being as follows :— 

1st.—A vigorous feint attack in East Prussia. 

2nd.—A holding attack on the Warta position. 

3rd.—A strong, principal attack from Kielce, against Cracow. 
4th.—Holding attacks in the Carpathian passes. 

Nov. 1oTH.—Russian cavalry were about Kolo, Niestawa near Thorn, cutting 
the Cracow—Thorn railway about Pleschen towards Cracow, and about Goldap 
in East Prussia and the Masurian Lakes. 

Nov. 11TH.—The Russians occupied Johannisburg and made attacks against 
the Carpathian passes about Sanok. 

Nov. 13TH.—Severe fighting about Staluponen. 

Nov. 15TH.—Severe fighting between Plock and the Warta and in the Car- 
pathian passes. 

Nov. 28TH.—Heavy fighting about Soldau. 

Nov. 20TH.—Heavy fighting about the Warta positions. 

Nov. 22np.—Severe fighting all along the Warta position. 

Nov. 26TH.—Heavy and undecisive fighting on the Warta position. 

Nov. 28TH.—Czernowitz occupied by the Russians. 

Dec. 5TH.—The Russians now held the Dukla, Lupkow and Oujok Passes, 
and the advance from Kielce was some 20 miles from Cracow on the line of the 
River Raba. 

Dec. 6TH.—A new Austro-German counter-attack now commenced. 

1st Force, from south of Cracow to attack left of Russian Kielce force, 
on the River Raba. 

2nd Force, moving via Dukla and other passes to cut off the Russians 
from Przemysl. 

Dec. 8tH.—Severe fighting on the River Raba. The Russians, threatened by 
the forces from the Dukla Pass, commenced to retire towards the line Neu Sandek 
—Opatowiec. A German force from Czenstochow joined in this fighting. _ 

Dec. 12TH.—The Austrians captured the Dukla Pass, forcing the Russians to 
retire still further to the line Krosno—Tarnow. 

Dec. 18TH.—The Austrians captured the Lupkow Pass. 

Dec. 20TH.—The Russian reinforcements now came up, and after severe fight- 
ing succeeded in driving back the enemy to the line Dukla—Tarnow. 

Dec. 25TH.—The whole of the Carpathian passes were now occupied by the 
Russians. The general battle line was as described in Section XVI., December 
25th, 1914. 


SECTION XVIII. 


The Operations in the Caucasus and N.E. Asia Minor from the 2nd November, 1914, 
to the 10th January, 1915. 


Nov. 2Np.—War having been declared against Turkey, the general positions 
were :— 
Russians.—Three columns, right based on Batoum; centre on Alexandro- 
pol; left about Erivan. Strength about 100,000. 
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Turks.—IXth Corps, Erzeroum; Xth Corps, Erzingan; XIth Corps, Van; 
part of XIIIth Corps, north of Baghdad; two divisions of Ist Corps 
(from Constantinople by sea), at Trebizond. Strength about 150,000. 


The general Turkish plan of operations was as follows: objective, Kars :— 
1st Column.—XIth Corps, to draw the Russians on from Kars across the 
border into the difficult country east of Erzeroum. 
2nd Column.—IXth and Xth Corps to move via Bar and Olti and attack 
Kars and Ardost from the west. 
3rd Column.—Ist Corps (part of) to move up the Chorukh Valley on 
Ardahan and attack Kars from the north. 

The Russian troops crossed the frontier and drove back some Turkish troops 
about Zivin, Kara-Kilissa and Arsap, but retired later. 

Nov. 3RD.—Bayazid occupied by tke Russians. 

Nov. 5TH.—Some fighting about Ardost. 

Nov. 6TH.—The Russian right column advanced towards Kopri-Koi; severe 
fighting. The Russian centre column occupied Kara-Kilissa and Alash Kert. 

Nov. 8TH.—The Russian attacks on Kopri-Koi were repulsed. The Russian 
left column, moving by a pass 60 miles east of the main Erzeroum road, moved 
towards Kara-Kilissa. 

Nov. 12TH.—Severe fighting about Kopri-Koi and in the Chorukh passes. 

Nov. 13TH.—The Russian left column advanced towards Lake Van; various 
small engagements. 

Nov. 14TH.—Desultory fighting south of Kara-Kilissa and Alash Kert. 

Nov. 16TH.—The Turks had now considerable .forces on the line Chorukh 
passes—Erzeroum—Khinis and were preparing for the advance. The Russians 
retired on the frontier, but held the Alash Kert Valley. 

Nov. 17TH.—Turkish attacks about Dajer in the Olti Valley and on Chagana- 
bek on the Bayazid—Van route were repulsed, as also some minor attacks south 
of Batoum. 

Nov. 18TH.—The Russians decided to make an advance against Erzeroum; 
there was a good deal of fighting in the Olti Valley, about Kopri-Koi and 
Juzveran (ten miles south of Alash Kert). A Turkish column was driven back 


’ about Bar. 


Nov. 22ND.—The Russians occupied Kopri-Koi and advanced slowly south of 
Juzveran. 

Nov. 26TH.—Considerable fighting in the Chorukh Valley. 

Dec. 5TH.—The Russians advanced slowly south of Kopri-Koi. 

Dec. 17TH.—The general Turkish advance commenced. The 1st column drove 
the Russians north from Kopri-Koi, towards the frontier. 

Dec. 22ND.—The Russians were forced to retire from their positions 20 miles 
east of Kopri-Koi. 

Dec. 25TH.—The Turkish 3rd column was nearing Ardahan, the 2nd column 
was close to Sara Kamish (half way between Kars and Kopri-Koi), while the 
1st column had reached Zivin and was holding the Russian centre. The Turkish 
troops were, however, much exhausted, and hardly capable of making any further 
arduous marches. 

Dec. 30TH.—The Xth Turkish Corps was defeated near Sara Kamish and 
driven back with great loss towards the north-west. 

Dec. 31st.—After very severe fighting the IXth Turkish Corps was defeated 
south-west of Sara Kamish, many prisoners being taken. 
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1915. 

Jan. 1st.—The Turkish left column captured Ardahan. 

Jan. 3RD TO 1oTH.—The Turks were driven out of Ardahan after very severe 
fighting and retired along the Chorukh Valley. The X{th Turkish Corps advanced 
towards Sara Kamish, and covered the retreat of the Xth Corps successfully. 
By January roth, however, the XIth Turkish Corps retreated on Erzeroum, the 
Ist Corps towards Trebizond and the Xth Corps in the same direction, and the 
whole movement collapsed. 


APPENDIX III. 


Despatch from the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief the British Forces, 
dated November 2oth, 1914. 


My Lord,—1. I have the honour to submit a further despatch recounting 
the operations of the field force under my command throughout the battle of 
Ypres-Armentiéres. 

Early in October a study of the general situation strongly impressed me 
with the necessity of bringing the greatest possible force to bear in support of 
the northern flank of the Allies, in order to effectively outflank the enemy and 
compel him to evacuate his positions. 

At the same time the position on the Aisne, as described in the concluding 
paragraphs of my last despatch, appeared to me to warrant a withdrawal of the 
British forces from the positions they then held. 

The enemy had been weakened by continual abortive and futile attacks, whilst 
the fortification of the position had been much improved. 

I represented these views to General Joffre, who fully agreed. 

Arrangements for withdrawal and relief having been made by the French 
General Staff, the operation commenced on October 3rd; and the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, under General Gough, marched for Compiégne en route for the new 


theatre. 
The army corps followed in succession at intervals of a few days, and the 


move was completed on October 19th, when the Ist Corps, under Sir Douglas 
Haig, completed its detrainment at St. Omer. 

That this delicate operation was carried out so successfully is in great measure 
due to the excellent feeling which exists between the French and British Armies; 
and I am deeply indebted to the Commander-in-Chief and the French General 
Staff for their cordial and most effective co-operation. ; 

As General Foch was appointed by the Commander-in-Chief to supervise the 
operations of all the French troops north of Noyon, I visited his headquarters at 
Doullens on October 8th and arranged joint.plans of operations as follows :— 

The IInd Corps to arrive on the line Aire—Bethune on October 11th, 
to connect with the right of the French 1oth Army and, pivoting on its 
left, to attack in flank the enemy who were opposing the Xth French Corps 
in front. 

The cavalry to move on the northern flank of the IInd Corps and 
support its attack until the IIIrd Corps, which was to detrain at St. Omer 
on the 12th, should come up. They were then.to clear the front and act 
on the northern flank of the IIIrd Corps in a similar manner, pending the 
arrival of the Ist Corps from the Aisne. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division and 7th Division, under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
which were then operating in suppgrt of the Belgian Army and assisting 
its withdrawal from Antwerp, to be ordered to co-operate as soon as circum- 
stances would allow. 
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In the event of these movements so far overcoming the resistance of 
the enemy as to enable a forward movement to be made, all the Allied’ 
forces to march in an easterly direction. The road running from Bethune 
to Lille was to be the dividing line between the British and French forces, 
the right of the British Army being directed on Lille. 


2. The great battle, which is mainly the subject of this despatch, may be 
said to have commenced on October 11th, on which date the 2nd Cavalry Division, 
under General Gough, first came into contact with the enemy’s cavalry who were 
holding some woods to the north of the Bethune—Aire Canal. These were cleared 
of the enemy by our cavalry, which then joined hands with the divisional cavalry 
of the 6th Division in the neighbourhood of Hazebrouck. On the same day the 
right of the 2nd Cavalry Division connected with the left of the IInd Corps which 
was moving in a north-easterly direction after crossing the above-mentioned canal. 

By October 11th Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien had reached the line of the canal 
between Aire and Bethune. I directed him to continue his march on the 12th, 
bringing up his left in the direction of Merville. Then he was to move east to 
the line Laventie-Lorgies, which would bring him on the immediate left of the 
French Army and threaten the German flank. 

On the 12th this movement was commenced. The 5th Division connetted 
up with the left of the French Army north of Annequin. They moved to the 
attack of the Germans who were engaged at this point with the French; but 
the enemy once more extended his right in some strength to meet the threat 
against his flank. The 3rd Division, having crossed the canal, deployed on the 
left of the 5th; and the whole IInd Corps again advanced to the attack, but 
were unable to make much headway owing to the difficult character of the. ground 
upon which they were operating, which was similar to that usually found in 
manufacturing districts and was covered with mining works, factories, buildings, 
etc. The ground throughout this country is remarkably flat, rendering effective 
artillery support very difficult. 

Before nightfall, however, they had made some advance and had successfully 
driven back hostile counter attacks with great loss to the enemy and destruction of 
some of his machine guns. 

On and after October 13th the object of the General Officer Commanding the 
IInd Corps was to wheel to his right, pivoting on Givenchy to get astride the 
La Bassée—Lille road in the neighbourhood of Fournes, so as to threaten the 
right flank and rear of the enemy’s position on the high ground south of La Bassée. 

This position of La Bassée has throughout the battle defied all attempts at 
capture, either by the. French or the British. 

On this day Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien could make but little progress. He 
particularly mentions the fine fighting of the Dorsets, whose commanding officer, 
Major Roper, was killed. They suffered no less than 400 casualties, 130 of them 
being killed, but maintained all day their hold on Pont Fixe. He also refers to 
the gallantry of the artillery. 

The fighting of the IInd Corps continued throughout the 14th in the same 
direction. On this day the army suffered a great loss, in that the commander 
of the 3rd Division, General Hubert Hamilton, was killed. 

On the 15th the 3rd Division fought splendidly, crossing the dykes, with which 
this country is intersected, with planks; and driving the enemy from one entrenched 
position to another in loop-holed villages, till at night they pushed the Germans 
off the Estaires—La Bassée road, and established themselves on the line Pont 
de Ham—Croix Barbée. 

On the 16th the move was continued until the left flank of the corps was 
in front of the village of Aubers, which was strongly held. This village was 
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captured on the 17th by the oth Infantry Brigade; and at dark on the same day 
the Lincolns and Royal Fusiliers carried the village of Herlies at the point of 
the bayonet after a fine attack, the brigade being handled with great dash by 
Brigadier-General Shaw. 

At this time, to the best of our information, the IInd Corps were believed 
to be opposed by the 2nd, 4th, 7th and gth German Cavalry Divisions, supported 
by several battalions of Jaegers and a part of the XIVth German Corps. 

On the 18th powerful counter-attacks were made by the enemy all along 
the front of the IInd Corps, and were most gallantly repulsed; but only ent 
progress could be made. 

From October 19th to the 31st the IInd Corps carried on a most gallant fight 
in defence of their position against very superior numbers, the enemy having 
been reinforced during that time by at least one division of the VIIth Corps, 
a brigade of the IlIrd Corps and the whole of the XIVth Corps, which had. moved 
north from in front of the French XXIst Corps. 

On the 19th the Royal Irish Regiment, under Major Daniell, stormed and 
carried the village of Le Pilly, which they held and entrenched. On the 2oth, 
however, they were cut off and surrounded, suffering heavy losses. 

On the morning of the 22nd the enemy made a very determined attack on 
the sth Division, who were driven out of the village of Violaines, but they were 
sharply counter-attacked by the Worcesters and Manchesters, and prevented from 
coming on. 

The left of the IInd Corps being now somewhat exposed, Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien withdrew the line during the night to a position he had previously 
prepared, running generally from the eastern side of Givenchy, east of Neuve 
Chapelle to Fauquissart. 

On October 24th the Lahore Division of thé Indian Army Corps, under Major- 
General Watkis, having arrived, I sent them to the neighbourhood of Lacon to 
support the IInd Corps. 

Very early on this morning the enemy commenced a heavy attack, but, owing 
to the skilful manner in which the artillery was handled and the targets presented 
by the enemy’s infantry as it approached, they were unable to come to close 
quarters. Towards the evening a heavy attack developed against the 7th Brigade, 
which was repulsed, with very heavy loss to the enemy, by the Wiltshires and 
the Royal West Kents. Later, a determined attack on the 18th Infantry Brigade - 
drove the Gordon Highlanders out of their trenches, which were retaken by the 
Middlesex ‘Regiment, gallantly led by Lieut.-Colonel Hull. 

The 8th Infantry Brigade (which had come into line on the left of the IInd 
Corps) was also heavily attacked, but the enemy was driven off. 

In both these cases the Germans lost very heavily, and left large numbers 
of dead and prisoners behind them. 

The IInd Corps was now becoming exhausted, owing to the constant reinforce- 
ments of the enemy, the length of the line which it had to defend and the enormous 
losses which it had suffered. 

3. By the evening of October 11th the IIIrd Corps had practically completed 
its detrainment at St. Omer, and was moved east to Hazebrouck, where the corps 
remained throughout the 12th. 

On the morning of the 13th the advanced guard of the corps, consisting of 
the 19th Infantry Brigade and a brigade of field artillery, occupied the position 
of the line Strazeele Station—Caestre—St. Sylvestre. 

On this day I directed General Pulteney to move towards the line Armentiéres 
—Wytschaete; warning him, however, that should the IInd Corps require his aid 
he must be prepared to move south-east to support it. 
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A French cavalry corps under Generak Conneau was operating between the - 


IInd and IIIrd Corps. 

The IVth German Cavalry Corps, supported by some Jaeger battalions, was 
known to be occupying the position in the neighbourhood of Meteren; and they 
were believed to be further supported by the advanced guard of another German 
Army Corps. 

In pursuance of his orders, General Pulteney proceeded to attack the enemy 
in his front. 

The rain and fog which prevailed prevented full advantage being derived from 
our much superior artillery. The country was very much enclosed and rendered 
difficult by heavy rain. 

The enemy were, however, routed, and the position taken at dark, several 
prisoners being captured. 

During the night the IIIrd Corps made good the attacked position and 
entrenched it. 

As Bailleul was known to be occupied by the enemy, arrangements were 
made during the night to attack it; but reconnaissances sent out on the morning 
of the 14th showed that they had withdrawn, and the town was taken by our 
troops at 10 a.m. on that day, many wounded Germans being found and taken 
in it. 

The corps then occupied the line St. Jans Cappel—Bailleul. 

On the morning of the 15th the IlIrd Corps were ordered to make good the 
line of the Lys from Armentiéres to Sailly, which, in the face of considerable 
opposition and very foggy weather, they succeeded in doing, the 6th Division at 
Sailly—Bac St. Maur and the 4th Division at Nieppe. 

The enemy in its front having retired, the IlIrd Corps on the night of the 
17th occupied the line Bois Grenier—Le Gheir. 

On the 18th the enemy were holding a line from Radinghem on the south, 
through Perenchies and Frelinghien on the north, whence the German troops 
which were opposing the cavalry corps occupied the east bank of the river as 
far as Wervick. 

On this day I directed the IIIrd Corps to move down the valley of the Lys 
and endeavour to assist the cavalry corps in making good its position on the 
right bank. To do this it was necessary first to drive the enemy eastward towards 
Lille. A vigorous offensive in the direction of Lille was assumed, but the enemy 
was found to have been considerably reinforced, and but little progress was made. 

- The situation of the IIIrd Corps on the night of the 18th was as follows :— 

The 6th Division was holding the line Radingham—La Vallée—Emnetiéres— 
Capinghem—Premesques—railway line 300 yards east of Halte. The 4th Division 
were holding the line fron’ L’Epinette to the river at a point 400 yards south of 
Frelingheim, and thence to a point half a mile south-east of Le Gheir. The corps 
reserve was at Armentiéres Station, with right and left flanks of corps in close 
touch with French cavalry and the cavalry corps. 

Since the advance from Bailleul the enemy’s forces in front of the cavalry 
and IlIrd Corps had been strongly reinforced, and on the night of the 17th they 


were opposed by three or four divisions of the enemy’s cavalry, the XIXth Saxon » 


Corps and at least one division of the VIIth Corps. Reinforcements for the enemy 
were known to be coming up from the direction of . Lille. 

4, Following the movements completed on October 11th, the 2nd Cavalry 
Division pushed the enemy back through Flétre and Le Cog de Paille, and took 
Mont des Cats, just before dark, after stiff fighting. 

On the 14th the rst Cavalry Division joined up, and the whole cavalry corps 
under General Allenby, moving north, secured the high ground above Berthen, 
overcoming considerable opposition. 
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With a view to a further advance east, I ordered General Allenby, on the 
15th, to reconnoitre the line of the River Lys, and endeavour to secure the passages 
on the opposite bank, pending the arrival of the IIIrd and IVth Corps. 

During the 15th and 16th this reconnaissance was most skilfully and energe- 
tically carried out in the face of great opposition, especially along the lower line 
of the river. 

These operations were continued throughout the 17th, 18th and 19th; but, 
although valuable information was gained, and strong forces of the enemy held 
in check, the cavalry corps was unable to secure passages or to establish a perma- 
nent footing on the eastern bank of the river. 

5. At this point in the history of the operations under report it is necessary 
that I should return to the co-operation of the forces operating in the neighbour- 
hood of Ghent and Antwerp under Lieut.-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, as the 
action of his force about this period exercised, in my opinion, a great influence 
on the course of the subsequent operations. 

This force, consisting of the 3rd Cavalry Division, under Major-General the 
Hon. Julian Byng, and the 7th Division, under Major-General Capper, was placed 
under my orders by telegraphic instructions from your Lordship. 

On receipt of these instructions I directed Sir Henry Rawlinson to continue 
his operations in covering and protecting the withdrawal of the Belgian Army, and 
subsequently to form the left column in the eastward advance of the British forces. 
These withdrawal operations were concluded about the 16th October, on which date 
the 7th Division was posted to the east of Ypres on a line extending from Zand- 
voorde through Gheluvelt to Zonnebeke. The 3rd Cavalry Division was on its 
left towards Langemarck and Poelcappelle. 

In this position Sir Henry Rawlinson was supported by the 87th French Ter- 
ritorial Division in Ypres and Vlamertinghe, and by the 8yth French Territorial 
Division at Poperinghe. 

On the night of the 16th I informed Sir Henry Rawlinson of the operations 
which were in progress by the Cavalry Corps and the IIIrd Corps, and ordered 
him to conform to those movements in an easterly direction, keeping an eye always 
to any threat which might be made against him from the north-east. 

A very difficult task was allotted to Sir Henry Rawlinson and his command. 
Owing to the importance of keeping possession of all the ground towards the north 
which we already held, it was necessary for him to operate on a very wide front, 
and, until the arrival of the Ist Corps in the northern theatre—which I expected 
about the 2oth—I had no troops available with which to support or reinforce him. 

Although on this extended front he had eventually to encounter very superior 
forces, his troops, both cavalry and infantry, fought with the utmost gallantry, 
and rendered very signal service. : 

On the 17th four French cavalry divisions deployed on the left of the 3rd 
Cavalry Division, and drove back advanced parties of the enemy beyond 
the Forét d’Houthulst. , ~~ 

As described above, instructions for a vigorous attempt to establish the British 
Forces east of the Lys were given on the night of the 17th to the IInd, IIIrd and 

“Cavalry Corps. 

I considered, however, that the possession of Menin constituted a very 
important point of passage, and would much facilitate the advance of the rest of 
the army. So I directed the General Officer Commanding the IVth Corps to 
advance the 7th Division upon Menin, and endeavour to seize that crossing on the 
morning of the 18th. 

The left of the 7th Division was to be supported by the 3rd Cavalry Brigade, 
and further north by the French cavalry in the neighbourhood of Roulers. 
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ing upon him from the east and north-east, and that his left flank was severely 
threatened. 

I was aware of the threats from that direction, but hoped that at this par- 
ticular time there was no greater force coming from the north-east than could be 
held off by the combined efforts of the French and British cavalry, and the Terri- 
torial troops supporting them until the passage at Menin could be seized and the 
Ist Corps brought up in support. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson probably exercised a wise judgment in not committing 
his troops to this attack in their somewhat weakened condition; but the result was 
that the enemy’s continued possession of the passage at Menin certainly facilitated 
his rapid reinforcement of his troops and thus rendered any further advance 
impracticable. 

On the morning of the 20th October the 7th Division and 3rd Cavalry Division 
had retired to their old position extending from Zandvoorde through Kruiseik and 
Gheluvelt to Zonnebeke. 

6. On the 19th October the Ist Corps, coming from the Aisne, had com- 
pleted its detrainment and was concentrated between St. Omer and Hazebrouck. 

A question of vital importance now arose for decision. 

I knew that the enemy were by this time in greatly superior strength on the 
Lys, and that the IInd, IJIrd, Cavalry and IVth Corps were holding a much wider 
front than their numbers and strength warranted. 

Taking these facts alone into consideration it would have appeared wise to 
throw the Ist Corps in to strengthen the line; but this would have left the country 
north and east of Ypres and the Ypres Canal open to a wide turning movement by 
the IIIrd Reserve Corps and at. least one Landwehr Division which I knew to be 
operating in that region. I was also aware that the enemy was bringing large 
reinforcements up from the east which could only be opposed for several days by 
two or three French cavalry divisions, some French Territorial troops, and the 
Belgian Army. 

After the hard fighting it had undergone the Belgian Army was in no condi- 
tion to withstand, unsupported, such an attack; and unless some substantial resist- 
ance could be offered te this threatening turning movement the Allied flank must 
be turned and the Channel Ports laid bare to the enemy. 

I judged that a successful movement of this kind would be fraught with such 
disastrous consequences that the risk of operating on so extended a front must be 
undertaken; and I directed Sir Dougie Haig to move with the Ist Corps to the 
north of Ypres. 

From the best information at my disposal I judged at this time that the con- 
siderable reinforcements which the enemy had undoubtedly brought up during the 
16th, 17th and 18th had been directed principally on the line of the Lys and against 
the IInd Corps at La Bassée ; and that Sir Douglas Haig would probably not be 
opposed north of Ypres by much more than the IIIrd Reserve Corps, which I knew 
to have suffered considerably in its previous operations, and perhaps one or two 
Landwehr Divisions. 

At a personal interview with Sir Douglas Haig on the evening of the roth 
October I communicated the above information to him, and instructed him to 
advance with the Ist Corps through Ypres to Thourout. The object he was to 
have in view was to be the capture of Bruges and subsequently, if possible, to drive 
the enemy towards Ghent. In case of an unforeseen situation arising, or the 
enemy proving to be stronger than anticipated, he was to decide, after passing 
Ypres, according to the situation, whether to attack the enemy lying to the north 
or the hostile forces advancing from the east: I had arranged for the French 





Sir Henry Rawlinson represented to me that large hostile forces were advanc- 
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cavalry to operate on the left of the Ist Corps and the 3rd Cavalry Division, under 
General Byng, on its right. 

The Belgian Army were rendering what assistance they could by entrenching 
themselves on the Ypres Canal and the Yser River; and the troops, although in 
the last stage of exhaustion, gallantly maintained their positions, buoyed up with 
the hope of substantial British and French support. 

I fully realised the difficult task which lay before us, and the onerous réle 
which the British army was called upon to fulfil. 

That success has been attained, and all the enemy’s desperate attempts to 
break through our line frustrated, is due entirely to the marvellous fighting power 
and the indomitable courage and tenacity of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

No more arduous task has ever been assigned to British soldiers; and in all 
their splendid history there is no instance of their having answered so magnificently 
to the desperate calls which of necessity were made upon them. 

Having given these orders to Sir Douglas Haig, I enjoined a defensive réle 
upon the IInd and IIIrd and Cavalry Corps, in view of the superiority of force 
which had accumulated in their front. As regards the IVth Corps, I directed Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to endeavour to conform generally to the movements of the Ist 
Corps. 

On the 2oth October they reached the line from Elverdinghe to the cross-roads 
one-and-a-half miles north-west of Zonnebeke. 

On the 21st the Corps was ordered to attack and take the line Poelcappelle— 
Passchendaele. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s command was moving on the right of the Ist Corps, 
and French troops, consisting of cavalry and Territorials, moved on their left under 
the orders of General Bidon. 

The advance was somewhat delayed owing to the roads being blocked; but the 
attack progressed favourably in face of severe opposition, often necessitating the 
use of the bayonet. 

Hearing of heavy attacks being made upon the 7th Division and the 2nd 
Cavalry Division on his right, Sir Douglas Haig ordered his reserve to be halted 
on the north-eastern outskirts of Ypres. 

Although threatened by a hostile movement from the Forét d’Houthulst, our 
advance was successful until about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when the French 
Cavalry Corps received orders to retire west of the canal. : 

Owing to this and the demands made on him by the IVth Corps, Sir Douglas 
Haig was unable to advance beyond the line Zonnebeke—St. Julien—Langemarck 
—Bixschoote. 

As there was reported to be congestion-with French troops at Ypres, I went 
there on the evening of the 21st and met Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. With them I interviewed General De Mitry, Commanding the French 
Cavalry, and General Bidon, Commanding the French Territorial Divisions. 

They promised me that the town would at once be cleared of the troops, and 
that the French Territorials would immediately move out and cover the left of the 
flank of the Ist Corps. 

I discussed the situation with the General Officers Commanding the Ist and 
IVth Army Corps, and told them that, in view of the unexpected reinforcements 

coming up of the enemy, it would probably be impossible to carry out the original 
réle assigned to them. But I informed them that I had that day interviewed the 
French Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre, whe told me that he was bringing up 
the IXth French Army Corps to Ypres, that more French troops would follow later, 
and that he intended—in conjunction with the Belgian troops—to drive the Germans 
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east. General Joffre said that he would be unable to commence this move- 
ment before the 24th; and I directed the General Officers Commanding the Ist and 
IVth Corps to strengthen their positions as much as possible and be prepared to 
hold their ground for two or three days, until the French offensive movement -on 
the north could develop. 3 

It now became clear to me that the utmost we could do to ward off any 
attempts of the enemy to turn our flank to the north, or to break in from the east- 
ward was to maintain our present very extended front, and to hold fast our posi- 
tions until French reinforcements could arrive from the south. 

During the 22nd the necessity of sending support to the I1Vth Corps on his 
right somewhat hampered the General Officer Commanding the Ist Corps; but a 
series of attacks all along his front had been driven back during the day with 
heavy loss to the enemy. Late in the evening the enemy succeeded in penetrating 
a portion of the line held by the Cameron Highlanders north of Pilkem. 

At 6 a.m. on the morning of the 23rd a counter attack to recover the lost 
trenches was made by the Queen’s Regiment, the Northamptons and the King’s 
Royal Rifles, under Major-General Bulfin. The attack was very strongly opposed 
and the bayonet had to be used. After severe fighting during most of the day the 
attack was brilliantly successful, and over 600 prisoners were taken. 

On the same day an attack was made on the 3rd Infantry Brigade. The 
enemy advanced with great determination, but with little skill, and consequently 
the loss inflicted on him was exceedingly heavy; some 1,500 dead were seen in 
the neighbourhood of Langemarck. Correspondence found subsequently on a 
captured German officer stated that the effectives of this attacking corps were 
reduced to 25 per cent. in the course of the day’s fighting. ; 

In the evening of this day a division of the French IXth Army Corps came 
up into line and took over the portion of the line held by the 2nd Division, 
which, on the 24th, took up the ground occupied by the 7th Division from Poelzel- 
hoek to the Becelaere—Passchendaele road. ; 

On October 24th and 25th repeated attacks by the enemy were brilliantly 
repulsed. 

On the night of the 24th-25th the 1st Division was relieved by French Terri- 
torial troops and concentrated about Zillebeke. 

During the 25th the 2nd Division, with the 7th on its right and the French 
IXth Corps on its left, made good progress towards the north-east, capturing 
some guns and prisoners. 

On October 27th I went to the headquarters of the Ist Corps at Hooge to 
personally investigate the condition of the 7th Division. 

Owing to constant’ marching and fighting, ever since its hasty disembarkation, 
in aid of the Antwerp garrison, this division had suffered great losses, and was 
becoming very weak. I therefore decided temporarily to break up the IVth Corps 
and place the 7th Division with the Ist Corps under the command of Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division was similarly detailed for service with the Ist Corps. 

‘I directed the [Vth Corps commander to proceed, with his staff, to England, 
to watch and supervise the mobilization of his 8th Division which was then 
proceeding. 

On receipt of orders, in accordance with the above arrangement, Sir Douglas 
Haig redistributed the line held by the Ist Corps as follows :— 

(a) 7th Division from the chateau east of Zandvoorde to the Menin road. 

(b) 1st Division from the Menin road to a point immediately west of 
Reytel village. 

(c) 2nd Division to near Moorslede—Zonnebeke road. 
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On the early morning of October 29th a heavy attack developed against the 
centre of the line held by the Ist Corps, the principal point of attack being the 
cross-roads one mile east of Gheluvelt. After severe fighting—nearly the whole of 
the corps being employed in counter-attack—the enemy began to give way at about 
2 p.m.; and by dark the Kruiseik Hill had been recaptured and the 1st Brigade 
had re-established most of the line north of the Menin road. 

Shortly after daylight on the 30th another attack began to develop in the 
direction of Zandvoorde, supported by heavy artillery fire. In face of this attack 
the 3rd Cavalry Division had to withdraw to the Klein Zillebeke ridge. This 
withdrawal involved the right of the 7th Division. 

Sir Douglas Haig describes the position at this period as serious, the Germans 
being in possession of Zandvoorde ridge. 

Subsequent investigation showed that the enemy had been reinforced at this 
point by the whole German active XVth Corps. 

The General Officer Commanding the Ist Corps ordered the line Gheluvelt 
to the corner of the canal to be held at all costs. When this line was taken up 
the 2nd Brigade was ordered to concentrate in rear of the 1st Division and the 
4th Brigade line. One battalion was placed in reserve in the woods one mile 
south of Hooge. 

Further precautions were taken at night to protect this flank, and the IXth 
French Corps sent three battalions and one cavalry brigade to assist. 

The Ist Corps’ communications through Ypres were threatened by the advance 
of the Germans towards the canal; so orders were issued for every effort to be 
made to secure the line then held, and, when this had been thoroughly done, 
to resume the offensive. 

An order taken from a prisoner who had been captured on this day purported 
to emanate from the German general, Von Deimling, and said that the XVth 
German Corps, together with the 2nd Bavarian and XIIIth Corps, were entrusted 
with the task of breaking through the line to Ypres; and that the Emperor him- 
self considered the success of this attack to be one of vital importance to the 
successful issue of the war. e 

Perhaps the most important and decisive attack (except that of the Prussian 
Guard on November 15th) made against the Ist Corps during the whole of its 
arduous experiences in the neighbourhood of Ypres took place on October 31st. 

General Moussy, who commanded the detachment which had been sent by 
the French IXth Corps on the previous day to assist Sir Douglas Haig on the 
right of the Ist Corps, moved to the attack early in the morning, but was brought 
to a complete standstill, and could make no further progress. 

After several attacks and counter-attacks during the course of. the morning 
along the Menin—Ypres road, south-east of Gheluvelt, an attack against that place 
developed in great force, and the line of the 1st Division was broken. On the 
south the 7th Division and General Bulfin’s detachment were being heavily shelled. 
The retirement of the 1st Division exposed the left of the 7th Division, and owing 
to this the Royal Scots Fusiliers, who remained in the trenches, were cut off and 
surrounded.- A strong infantry attack was developed against the right of the 
7th Division at 1.30 p.m. 

Shortly after this the headquarters of the 1st and 2nd Divisions were shelled. 
The General Officer Commanding 1st Division was wounded, three staff officers 
of the 1st Division and three of the 2nd Division were killed. The General 
Officer Commanding the 2nd Division also received a severe shaking, and was 
unconscious for a short time. General Landon assumed command of the rst 


Division. 
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On receiving a report about 2.30 p.m. from General Lofhax that the 1st 
Division had moved back and that the enemy was coming on in strength, the 
General Officer Commanding the Ist Corps issued orders that the line, Frezenberg 
—Westhoek—bend of the main road—Klein Zillebeke—bend of canal, was to be 
held at all costs. 

The 1st Division rallied on the line of the woods east of the bend of the 
road, the German advance by the road being checked by enfilade fire from the 
north. 
The attack against the right of the 7th Division forced the 22nd Brigade 
to retire, thus exposing the left of the 2nd Brigade. The General Officer Com- 
manding the 7th Division used his reserve, already posted on his flank, to restore 
the line; but, in the meantime, the 2nd Brigade, finding their left flank exposed, 
had been forced to withdraw. The right of the 7th Division thus advanced 
as the left of the 2nd Brigade went back, with the result that the right of the 
7th Division was exposed, but managed to hold on to its old trenches till nightfall. 

Meantime, onthe Menin road, a counter-attack delivered by the left of the 
1st Division and the right of the 2nd Division against the right flank of the 
German line was completely successful, and by 2.30: p.m. Gheluveit had been 
retaken with the bayonet, the 2nd Worcestershire Regiment being to the fore 
in this, admirably supported by the 42nd ‘Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. The 
left of the 7th Division, profiting by their capture of Gheluvelt, advanced almost 
to its original line; and connection between the 1st and 7th Divisions was re- 
established. The recapture of Gheluvelt released the 6th Cavalry Brigade, till 
then held in support of the 1st Division. Two regiments of this brigade were 
sent at once to clear the woods to the south-east, and close the gap in the line 
between the 7th Division and 2nd Brigade. They advanced with much dash, 


partly mounted and partly dismounted; and, surprising the enemy in the woods, 
succeeded in killing large numbers and materially helped to~restore the line. 
About 5 p.m. the French cavalry brigade also came up to the cross-roads just 


east of Hooge, and at once sent forward a dismounted detachment to support 
our 7th Cavalry Brigade. 

Throughout the day the extreme right and left of the Ist Corps’ line held 
fast, the left being only slightly engaged, while the right was heavily shelled 
and subjected to slight infantry attacks. In the evening the enemy were steadily 
driven back from the woods on the front of the 7th Division and 2nd Brigade; 
and by 10 p.m. the line as held in the morning had practically been reoccupied. 

During the night touch was restored between the right of the 7th Division 
and left of the 2nd Brigade, and the cavalry were withdrawn into reserve, the 
services of the French cavalry being dispensed with. 

As a result of the day’s fighting 870 wounded were evacuated. 

I was present with Sir Douglas Haig at Hooge between 2 and 3 o’clock on 
this day, when the 1st Division were retiring. I regard it as the most critical 
moment in the whole of this great battle. The rally of the 1st Division and the 
recapture of the village of Gheluvelt at such a time were fraught with momentous 
consequences. If any one unit can be singled out for especial praise it is the 
Worcesters. 

7. In the meantime the centre of my line, occupied by the IIIrd and Cavalry 
Corps, was being heavily pressed by the enemy in ever-increasing force. 

On October 20th advanced posts of the 12th Brigade of the 4th Division, 
IlIrd Corps, were forced to retire, and at dusk it was evident that the Germans 
were likely to make a determined attack. This ended in-the occupation of Le Gheir 


by the enemy. 
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As the position of the cavalry at St. Yves was thus endangered, a counter- 
attack was decided upon and planned by General Hunter-Weston and _ Lieut.- 
Colonel Anley. This proved entirely successful, the Germans being driven back 
with great loss and the abandoned trenches reoccupied. Two hundred prisoners 
were taken and about 40 of our prisoners released. 

In these operations the staunchness of the King’s Own Regiment and the 
Lancashire Fusiliers was most commendable. These two battalions were very 
well handled by Lieut.-Colonel Butler of the Lancashire Fusiliers. 

I am anxious to bring to special notice the excellent work done throughout 
this battle by the IIIrd Corps under General Puiteney’s command. Their position 
in the right central part of my line was of the utmost importance to the general 
success of the operations. Besides the very undue length of front which the 
corps was called upon to cover (some 12 or 13 miles), the position presented 
many weak spots, and was also astride of the River Lys, the right bank of 
which from Frelinghein downwards was strongly held by the enemy. It was 
impossible to provide adequate reserves, and the constant work in the trenches 
tried the endurance of officers and men to the utmost. That the corps was 
invariably successful in repulsing the constant attacks, sometimes in great strength, 
made against them by day and by night is due entirely to the skilful manner 
in which the corps was disposed by its commander, who has told me of the able 
assistance he has received throughout from his staff, and the ability and resource 
displayed by divisional, brigade and regimental leaders in using the ground and 
the means of defence at their disposal to the very best advantage. 

The courage, tenacity, endurance and cheerfulness of the men in such 
unparalleled circumstances are beyond all praise. 

During October 22nd and 23rd and 24th frequent attacks were made along 
the whole line of the IIIrd Corps, and especially against the 16th Infantry Brigade; 
but on all occasions the enemy was thrown back with loss. 

During the night of October 25th the Leicestershire Regiment were forced 
from their trenches by shells blowing in the pits they were in; and after investi- 
gation by the General Officers Commanding the 16th and 18th Infantry Brigades 
it was decided to throw back the line temporarily in this neighbourhood. 

On the evening of October 29th the enemy made a sharp attack on Le Gheir, 
and on the line to the north of it, but were repulsed. 

About midnight a very heavy attack developed against the 19th Infantry 
Brigade south of Croix Maréchal. A portion of the trenches of the Middlesex 
Regiment was gained by the enemy and held by him for some hours till recap- 
tured with the assistance of the detachment from the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders from brigade reserve. The enemy in the trenches were all bayoneted 
or captured. Later information from prisoners showed that there were 12 batta- 
lions opposite the 19th Brigade. Over 200 dead Germans were left lying in front 
of the brigade’s trenches, and 4o prisoners were taken. 

On the evening of the 30th the line of the 11th Infantry Brigade in the 
neighbourhood of St. Yves was broken. A counter-attack carried out by Major 
Prowse with the Somerset Light Infantry restored the situation. For his services 
on this occasion this officer was recommended for special reward. 

On the 31st October it became necessary for the 4th Division to take over 
the extreme right of the 1st Cavalry Division’s trenches, although this measure 
necessitated a still further extension of the line held by the IIIrd Corps. 

8. On October 20th, while engaged in the attempt to force the line of the 
River Lys, the cavalry corps was attacked from the south and east. In the 
evening the rst Cavalry Division held the line St. ¥ves—Messines; the 2nd Cavalry 
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Division from Messines through Garde Dieu along the Wambeck to Houthem and 
Kortewilde. 

At 4 p.m. on October 21st a heavy attack was made on the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, which was compelled to fall back to the line Messines—oth kilo stone 
on the Warneton—Oostaverne road—Hollebeke. 

On the 22nd I directed the 7th Indian Infantry Brigade, less one battalion, 
to proceed to Wulverghem in support of the cavalry corps. General Allenby 
sent two battalions to Wytschaete and Voormezeele to be placed under the orders 
of General Gough, Commanding the 2nd Cavalry Division. 

On the 23rd, 24th, and 25th several attacks were directed against the cavalry 
corps and repulsed with loss to the enemy. 

On October 26th I directed General Allenby to endeavour to regain a more 
forward line, moving in conjunction with the 7th Division. ‘ But the latter being 
apparently quite unable to take the offensive, the attempt had to be abandoned. 

On October 30th heavy infantry attacks, supported by powerful artillery fire, 
developed against the 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Divisions, especially against the 
trenches about Hollebeke held by the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. At 1.30 p.m. this 
brigade was forced to retire, and the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, less one regiment, 
was moved across from the 1st Cavalry Division to a point between Oostaverne 
and St. Eloi in support of the 2nd Cavalry Division. 

The 1st Cavalry Division in the neighbourhood of Messines was also 
threatened by a heavy infantry column. 

General Allenby still retained the two Indian battalions of the 7th Indian 
Brigade, although they were in a somewhat exhausted condition. 

After a close survey of the positions. and consultations with the General Officer 
Commanding the Cavalry Corps, I directed four battalions of the IInd Corps, 
which had lately been relieved from the trenches by the Indian Corps, to move 
to Neuve Eglise under General Shaw, in support of General Allenby. 

The London Scottish Territorial battalion was also sent to Neuve Eglise. 

It now fell to the lot of the cavalry corps, which had been much weakened 
by constant fighting, to oppose the advance of two nearly fresh German army 
corps for a period of over forty-eight hours, pending the arrival of a French 
reinforcement. Their action was completely successful. I propose to send shortly 
a more detailed account of the operation. 

After the critical situation in front of the cavalry corps, which was ended 
by the arrival of the head of the French XVIth Army Corps, the 2nd Cavalry 
Division was relieved by General Conneau’s French cavalry corps and concen- 
trated in the neighbourhood of Bailleul. 

The ist Cavalry Division continued to hold the line of trenches east of 
Wulverghem. 

From that time to the date of this despatch the cavalry divisions have relieved 
one another at intervals, and have supported by their artillery the attacks made 
by the French throughout that period of Hollebeke, Wytschaete and Messines. 

The IIIrd Corps in its position on the right of the cavalry corps continued 
throughout the same period to repel constant attacks against its front, and 
suffered severely from the enemy’s heavy artillery fire. 

The artillery of the 4th Division constantly assisted the French in their attacks. 

The General Officer Commanding IIIrd Corps brings specially to my notice 
the excellent behaviour of the East Lancashire Regiment, the Hampshire Regi- 
m and the Somersetshire Light Infantry in these latter operations; and the 
> <A manner in which they were handled by General Hunter-Weston, Lieut.- 


* Colonel Butler .and the battalion commanders. 
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9g. The Lahore Division arrived in its concentration area in rear of the IInd 
Corps on October 19th and 2oth. 

I have already referred to the excellent work performed by the battalions 
of this division which were supporting the cavalry. The remainder of the division 
from October 25th onwards were heavily engaged in assisting the 7th Brigade of 
the IInd Corps in fighting round Neuve Chapeile. Another brigade took over 
some ground previously held by the French ist Cavalry Corps, and did excellent 
service. 

On October 28th especially the 47th Sikhs and the 2oth and 21st Companies 
of the 3rd Sappers and Miners distinguished themselves by their gallant conduct 
in the attack on Neuve Chapelle, losing heavily in officers and men. 

After the arrival of the Meerut division at corps headquarters the Indian 
Army Corps took over the line previously held by the IInd Corps, which was 
then partially drawn back into reserve. Two and a half brigades of British 
infantry and a large part of the artillery of the IInd Corps still remained to 
assist the Indian corps in defence of this line. Two and a half battalions of 
these brigades were returned to the IInd Corps when the Ferozepore Brigade 
joined the Indian corps after its support of the cavalry further north. 

The Secunderabad cavalry brigade arrived in the area during November 1st 
and 2nd, and the Jodhpur Lancers came about the same time. These were all 
temporarily attached to the Indian corps. 

Up to the date of the present despatch the line held by the Indian Corps has 
been subjected to constant bombardment by the enemy’s heavy artillery, followed 
up by infantry attacks. 

On two occasions these attacks were severe. 

On October 13th the 8th Gurkha Rifles of the Bareilly Brigade were driven 
from their trenches, and on 2nd November a serious attack was developed against 
a portion of the line west of Neuve Chapelle. On this occasion the line was to 
some extent pierced, and was consequently slightly bent back. 

The situation was prevented from becoming serious by the excellent leadership 
displayed by Colonel Norie, of the 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Since their arrival in this country, and their occupation of the line allotted to 
them, I have been much impressed by the initiative and resource displayed by the 
Indian troops. Some of the ruses they have employed to deceive the enemy have 
been attended with the best results, and have doubtless kept superior forces in front 
of them at bay. 

The Corps of Indian Sappers and Miners have long enjoyed a high reputation 
for skill and resource. Without going into detail, I can confidently assert that 
throughout their work in this campaign they have fully justified that reputation. 

The General Officer Commanding the Indian Army Corps describes the con- 
duct and bearing of these troops in strange and new surroundings to have beén 
highly satisfactory, and I am enabled, from my own observation, to fully corroborate 
his statement. 

Honorary Major-General H. H. Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B.,  A.D.C., Maharaja-Regent of Jodhpur; Honorary 
Lieutenant H.H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur; Honorary Colonel H.H. Sir 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., A.D.C., Maharaja of Bikanir ; 
Honorary Major H.H. Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Maharaja- 
Dhiraj of Kishengarh; Honorary Captain the Honourable Malik Umar Hayat 
Khan, C.I.E., M.V.O., Tiwana; Honorary Lieutenant Raj-Kumar Hira Singh, of 


Panna; Honorary Lieutenant Maharaj-Kumar Hitendra Narayan of Cooch BehaPy, 


Lieutenant Malik Mumtaz Mahomed Khan, Native Indian Land Forces; Resaldar 
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Khwaja Mahomed Khan Bahadur, Queen Victoria’s Own Corps of Guides; 
Honorary Captain Shah Mirza Beg, are serving with the Indian contingents. 

10. Whilst the whole of the line has continued to be heavily pressed, the 
enemy’s principal efforts since the 1st November have been concentrated upon 
breaking through the line held by the Ist British and I1Xth French Corps, and thus 
gaining possession of the town of Ypres. 

From November 2nd onwards the XXVIIth, the XVth and parts of the 
Bavarian XIIIth and IInd German Corps, besides other troops were all directed 
against this northern line. 

About the roth instant, after several units of these corps had been completely 
shattered in futile attacks, a division of the Prussian Guard, which had been 
operating in the neighbourhood of Arras, was moved up to this area with great 
speed and secrecy. Documents found on dead officers prove that the Guard had 
received the Emperor’s special commands to break through and succeed where 
their comrades of the line had failed. 

They took a leading part in the vigorous attacks made against the centre 
on the 11th and 12th; but, like their comrades, were repulsed with enormous 
loss. 

Throughout this trying period Sir Douglas Haig, ably assisted by his Divi- 
sional and Brigade Commanders, held the line with marvellous tenacity and 
undaunted courage. 

Words fail me to express the admiration I feel for their conduct or my sense 
of the incalculable services they rendered. I venture to predict that their deeds 
during these days of stress and trial will furnish some of the most .brilliant 
chapters which will be found in the military history of our time. 

The Ist Corps was brilliantly supported by the 3rd Cavalry Division under 
General Byng. Sir Douglas Haig has constantly brought this officer’s eminent 
services to my notice. His troops were repeatedly called upon to restore the 
situation at critical points, and to fill gaps in the line caused by the tremendous 
losses which occurred. 

Both Corps and Cavalry Division Commanders particularly bring to my notice 
the name of Brigadier-General Kavanagh, Commanding the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
not only for his skill, but his personal bravery and dash. This was particularly 
noticeable when the 7th Cavalry Brigade was brought up to support the French 
troops when the latter were driven back near the village of Klein Zillebeke on 
the night of November 7th. On this occasion I regret to say Colonel Gordon 
Wilson, Commanding the Royal Horse Guards, and Major the Hon. Hugh Dawnay, 
Commanding the 2nd Life Guards, were killed. 

In these two officers the army has lost valuable cavalry leaders. 

Another officer whose name was particularly mentioned to me was that of 
Brigadier-General FitzClarence, V.C., Commanding the 1st Guards Brigade. 
He was, unfortunately, killed in the night attack of the 11th November. His loss 
will. be severely felt. 

The Ist Corps Commander informs me that on many occasions Brigadier-- 
General the Earl of Cavan, Commanding the 4th Guards Brigade, was conspicu- 
ous for the skill, coolness and courage with which he led his troops, and for the 
successful manner in which he dealt with many critical situations. 

I have more than once during this campaign brought forward the name of 
Major-General Bulfin to Your Lordship’s notice. Up to the evening of November 
2nd, when he was somewhat severely wounded, his services continued to be of 


great value. 
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On sth November I despatched eleven battalions of the IInd Corps, all consider- 
ably reduced in strength, to relieve the infantry of the 7th Division, which was then 
brought back into general reserve. 

Three more battalions of the same corps, the London Scottish and Hertford- 
shire Battalions of Territorials, and the Somersetshire and Leicestershire Regi- 
ments of Yeomanry, were subsequently sent to reinforce the troops fighting to the 
east of Ypres. 3 

General Byng in the case of the Yeomanry cavalry. regiments, and Sir 
Douglas in that of the Territorial battalions, speak in high terms of their conduct 
in the field and of the value of their support. 

The battalions of the IInd Corps took a conspicuous part in repulsing the 
heavy attacks delivered against this part of the line. I was obliged to despatch 
them immediately after their trying experiences in the southern part of the line 
and when they had had a very insufficient period of rest; and, although they 
gallantly maintained these northern positions until relieved by the French, they 
were reduced to a condition of extreme exhaustion. 

The work performed by the Royal Flying Corps has continued to prove of 
the utmost value to the success of the operations. 

I do not consider it advisable in this despatch to go into any detail as regards 
the duties assigned to the corps and the nature of their work, but almost every 
day new methods for employing them, both strategically and tactically, are 
discovered and put into practice. 

The development of their use and employment has indeed been quite extra- 
ordinary, and I feel sure that no effort should be spared to increase their numbers 
and perfect their equipment and efficiency. 

In the period covered by this despatch Territorial troops have been used for 
the first time in the army under my command. 

The units actually engaged have been the Northumberland, Northampton- 
shire, North Somerset, Leicestershire and Oxfordshire Regiments of Yeomanry 
cavalry ; and the London Scottish, Hertfordshire, Honourable Artillery Company 
and the Queen’s Westminster Battalions of Territorial infantry. 

The conduct and bearing of these units under fire, and the efficient manner 
in which they carried out the various duties assigned to them, have imbued me 
with the highest hope as to the value and help of Territorial troops generally. 

Units which I have mentioned above, other than these, as having been also 
engaged, have by their conduct fully justified these hopes. 

Regiments and battalions as they arrive come into a temporary camp of 
instruction, which is formed at Headquarters, where they are closely inspected, 
their equipment examined, so far as possible perfected, and such instruction as 
can be given to them in the brief time available in the use of machine-guns, etc., 
is imparted. 

Several units have now been sent up to the front besides those I have already 
named, but have not yet been engaged. 

I am anxious in this despatch to bring to Your Lordship’s special notice the 
splendid work which has been done throughout the campaign by the Cyclists 
of the Signal Corps. 

Carrying despatches and messages at all hours of the day and night in every 
kind of weather, and often traversing bad roads blocked with transport, they have 
been conspicuously successful in maintaining an extraordinary degree of efficiency 
in the service of communications. 

Many casualties have occurred in their ranks, but no amount of difficulty or 
danger has ever checked the energy,and ardour which has distinguished their 
corps throughout the operations. 
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11. As I close this despatch there are signs in evidence that we are possibly 
in the last stages of the battle of Ypres—Armentiéres. 

For several days past the enemy’s artillery fire has considerably slackened, and 
infantry attack has practically ceased. 

In remarking upon the general military situation of the Allies as it appears to 
me at the present moment, it does not seem to be clearly understood that the 
operations in which we have been engaged embrace nearly all the Continent of 
Central Europe from East to West. The combined French, Belgian and British 
Armies in the West and the Russian Army in the East are opposed to the united 
forces of Germany and Austria acting as a combined army between us. 

Our enemies elected at the commencement of the war to throw the weight of 
their forces against the armies in the West, and to detach only a comparatively 
weak force, composed of very few first-line troops and several corps of the second 
and third lines, to stem the Russian advance till the Western forces could be 
completely defeated and overwhelmed. 

Their strength enabled them from the outset to throw gréatly superior forces 
against us in the West. This precluded the possibility of our taking a vigorous 
offensive, except when the miscalculations and mistakes made by their commanders 
opened up special opportunities for a successful attack and pursuit. 

The Battle of the Marne was an example of this, as was also our advance 
from St. Omer and Hazebrouck to the line of the Lys at the commencement of 
this battle. The rdle which our armies in the West have consequently been called 
upon to fulfil has been to occupy strong defensive positions, holding the ground 
gained and inviting the enemy’s attack; to throw these attacks back, causing the 
enemy heavy losses in his retreat and following him up with powerful and successful 
counter-attacks to complete his discomfiture. 

The value and significance of the rdle fulfilled since the commencement of 
hostilities by the Allied forces in the West lies in the fact that at the moment 
when the Eastern Provinces of Germany are in imminent danger of being overrun 
by the numerous and powerful armies of Russia, nearly the whole of the active 
army of Germany is tied down to a line of trenches extending from the Fortress 
of Verdun on the Alsatian frontier round to the sea at Nieuport, east of Dunkirk 
{a distance of 260 miles), where they are held, much reduced in numbers and 
morale by the successful action of our troops in the West. 

I cannot speak too highly of the valuable services rendered by the Royal 
Artillery throughout the battle. 

In spite of the fact that the enemy has brought up guns in support of his 
attacks of great range and shell power ours have succeeded throughout in 
preventing the enemy from establishing anything in the nature of an artillery 
superiority. The skill, courage and energy displayed by their commanders have 
been very marked. 

The General Officer Commanding IIIrd Corps, who had special means of 
judging, makes mention of the splendid work performed by a number of young 
artillery officers, who in the most gallant manner pressed forward in the vicinity 
of the firing line in order that their guns may be able to shoot at the right targets 
at the right moment. 

The Royal Engineers have, as usual, been indefatigable in their efforts to 
assist the infantry in field fortification and trench work. 

I deeply regret the heavy casualties which we have suffered; but the nature 
of the fighting has been very desperate, and we have been assailed by vastly 
superior numbers. I have every reason to know that throughout the course of 
the battle we have placed at least three times as many of the enemy hors de combat 
in dead, wounded and prisoners. 
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Throughout these operations General Foch has strained his resources to the 
utmost to afford me all the support he could; and an expression of my warm 
gratitude is also due to General D’Urbal, Commanding the 8th French Army on 
my left, and General Maud’huy, Commanding the 1oth French Army on my right. 


I have many recommendations to bring to Your Lordship’s notice for gallant 
and distinguished service performed by officers and men in the period under 
report. These will be submitted shortly, as soon as they can be collected. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
J. D. P. Frencu, Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief the British Army in the Field. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Despatch from the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief the British Forces, 
dated December sth, 1914. 


Admiralty, December 5th, 1914. 


The following despatch has been received from Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. 
French, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., covering a despatch from Major-General 
A. Paris, C.B., R.M.A., relating to the operations round Antwerp from the 3rd 


to the oth October:— 


From Sir J]. D. P. French, Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


In forwarding this report to the Army Council at the request of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, I have to state that, from a comprehensive review 
of all the circumstances, the force of Marines and Naval Brigades which assisted 
in the defence of Antwerp was handled by General Paris with great skill and 
boldness. . 

Although the results did not include the actual saving of the fortress, the action 
of the force under General Paris certainly delayed the enemy for a considerable 
time, and assisted the Belgian Army to be withdrawn in a condition to enable it to 
reorganize and refit, and regain its value as a fighting force. The destruction of 
war material and ammunition—which, but for the intervention of this force, would 
have proved of great value to the enemy—was thus able to be carried out. 


The assistance which the Belgian Army has rendered throughout the subse- 
quent course of the operations on the canal and the Yser River has been a valuable 
asset to the Allied cause, and such help must be regarded as an outcome of the 
intervention of General Paris’s force. I am further of opinion that the moral 
effect produced on the minds of the Belgian Army by this necessarily desperate 
attempt to bring them succour, before it was too late, has been of great value to 
their use and efficiency as a fighting force. 


J. D. P. Frencu, Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. 
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From the Secretary of the Admiralty to Field-Marshal Sir ]. D. P. French, 
Commanding-in-Chief. (Enclosure in No. 1.) 


Admiralty, November 2nd, 1914. 
SIR 
7] am commanded by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit 
herewith a despatch from Major-General Paris, reporting the proceedings of the 
division round Antwerp from the 3rd to 9th October, with a view to its being 
considered by you and forwarded to the Army Council with your survey of the 
operations as a whole. 

I am, etc., 


W. GraHaM GREENE. 


From Major-General A. Paris, C.B., Commanding Royal Naval Division, to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. (Sub-enclosure in No. 1.) 


October 31st, 1914. 


Regarding the operations round Antwerp from the 3rd to gth October, I have 
the honour to report as follows :— 

The Brigade (2,200 all ranks) reached Antwerp during the night October 
3rd-4th, and early on the 4th occupied, with the 7th Belgian Regiment, the 
trenches facing Liérre, with advanced post on the River Nethe, relieving some 
exhausted Belgian troops. 

The outer forts on this front had already: fallen and bombardment of the 
trenches was in progress. This increased in violence during the night and early 
morning of October 5th, when the advanced posts were driven in and the enemy 
effected a crossing of the river, which was not under fire from the trenches. 

About midday the 7th Belgian Regiment was forced to retire, thus exposing 
my right flank. A vigorous counter-attack, gallantly led by Colonel Tierchon, 
znd Chasseurs, assisted by our aeroplanes, restored the position late in the 
afternoon. 

Unfortunately, an attempt made by the Belgian troops during the night 
(October 5th-6th) to drive the enemy across the river failed, and resulted in the 
evacuation of practically the whole of the Belgian trenches. 

The few troops now capable of another counter-attack were unable to make 
any impression, and the position of the Marine Brigade became untenable. 

The bombardment, too, was very violent, but the retirement of the brigade 
was well carried out, and soon after midday (October 6th) an intermediate posi- 
tion, which had been hastily prepared, was occupied. 

The two Naval Brigades reached Antwerp during the night October sth-6th-. 
The 1st Brigade moved out in the afternoon of 5th to assist the withdrawal to the 
main 2nd line of defence. 

The retirement was carried out during the night, October 6th-7th, without 
opposition, and the Naval Division occupied the intervals between the forts on 
the 2nd line of defence. 

The bombardment of the town, forts and trenches began at midnight, 
October 7th-8th, and continued with increasing intensity until the evacuation of 
the fortress. 

As the water supply had been cut, no attempt could be made to subdue the 
flames, and soon 100 houses were burning. Fortunately, there was no wind, 
or the whole town and bridges must have been destroyed.. 
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During the day (October 8th) it appeared evident that the Belgian Army 
could not hold the forts any longer. About 5.30 p.m. I considered that if the 
Naval Division was to avoid disaster an immediate retirement under cover of 
darkness was necessary. General De Guise, the Belgian Commander, was in 
complete agreement. He was most chivalrous and gallant, insisting on giving 
orders that the roads and bridges were to be cleared for the passage of the 
British troops. 

The retirement began about 7.30 p.m., and was carried out under very difficult 
conditions. 

The enemy were reported in force (a division plus a reserve brigade) on our 
immediate line of retreat, rendering necessary a detour of 15 miles to the north. 

All the roads were crowded with Belgian troops, refugees, herds of cattle, 
and all kinds of vehicles, making inter-communication a practical impossibility. 
Partly for these reasons, partly on account of fatigue, and partly from at present 
unexplained causes large numbers of the 1st Naval Brigade became detached, 
and I regret to say are either prisoners or interned in Holland. 

Marching all night (October 8th to 9th), one battalion of 1st Brigade, the 2nd 
Brigade and Royal Marine Brigade, less one battalion, entrained at St. Gillies Waes 
and effected their retreat without further incident. 

The battalion (Royal Marine Brigade) rearguard of the whole force, also 
entrained late in the afternoon together with many hundreds of refugees, but at 
Morbeke the line was cut, the engine derailed, and the enemy opened fire. 

There was considerable confusion. It was dark and the agitation of the 
refugees made it difficult to pass any orders. However, the battalion behaved 
admirably, and succeeded in fighting its way through, but with a loss in missing 
of more than half its number. They then marched another ten miles to Selzaate 
and entrained there. 

Colonel Seely and Colonel Bridges were not part of my command, but they 
rendered most skilful and helpful services during the evacuation. 


The casualties are approximately :— 
1st Naval Brigade and 2nd Naval Brigade, 5 killed, 64 wounded, 2,040 
missing. 
Royal Marine Brigade, 23 killed, 103 wounded, 388 missing. 


In conclusion, I would call your attention to the good services rendered by the 
following officers and men during the operations :— 


OFFICERS. 
Staff :— 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Ollivant, R.A. 
Major Richardson, N.Z. Staff Corps. 
Fleet Surgeon E. J. Finch, R.N. 


ist Brigade :— 


Lieutenant G. G. Grant, R.N.V.R. 
Sub-Lieutenant C. O. F. Modin, R.N.V.R. 


2nd Brigade :— 
Commodore O. Backhouse, R.N., Commanding Brigade. 
Captain W. L. Maxwell, Brigade Major. 
Sub-Lieutenant H. C. Hedderwick, R.N.V.R. 
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Royal Marine Brigade :— 
Lieut.-Colonel C. McN. Parsons, R.M.L.I., in command most of the time. 
Major A. H. French, R.M.L.I., roth Battalion. 
Lieutenant D. J. Gowney, R.M.L.I., 1oth Battalion. 


MEN. 
Naval Brigade :— 
Chief Petty Officer B. H. Ellis, No. 748, B Co., R.N.V.R., London. 
Chief Petty Officer Payne, D Co. 
Petty Officer (Acting) W. Wallace, O.N., Dev., 211,130. 
Stoker Petty Officer W. S. Cole, O.N., Ch. roo,113. 
Leading Seaman (Acting) H. D. Lowe, R.N.R., Dev., No. B. 2542. 
Ordinary Seaman G. Ripley, new army recruit, C Co. (now R.N.V.R.). 
Ordinary Seaman T. Machen, new army recruit, C Co. (now R.N.V.R.). 


Royal Marine Brigade :— 


Sergeant-Major (Acting) Balliford. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Kenny, R.F.R., Ch. A. 426. 

Sergeant G. H. Bruce, R.F.R., Ch. A. 631. 

Lance-Corporal T. C. Frank, Ch. 17817. 

Lance-Corporal W. J. Cook, Ply. 7685. 

Private G. H. Hall, R.F.R., Ch. B. 194. 

Private C, J. Fleet, R.F.R., Ch. B. 158s. 

Private S. Lang, Ch. 18446. : 
Sergeant E. Walch-(R. Naval Auxiliary Sick Berth Reserve), S.B. 508 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, : 
Your obedient Servant, 


A. PARIS, Major-General 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 
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duction by J. H. Morgan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (John Murray). London, 
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LAND REGIMENT OF Foot, oR Mackay’s HIGHLANDERS, 1794-1802. By Captain 
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Geschwind and F. de Gélis. 8vo. (Presented by Commander the Hon. H. N. 
Shore, R.N. (Edouard Privat). Toulouse, 1914. 


ENGLAND’s ARCH-ENEMY. By Demetrius C. Boulger. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Published 
by the Author). London, 1914. 


Tue New Army IN Traininc. By Rudyard Kipling. 12mo. (Presented by the 
Publishers). (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1915. 


A HIsTory OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE 
Met Era. By Captain F. Brinkley and Baron Kikuchi. 4to. 9s. (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Company). New York and London, 1914. 


TERRITORIAL SOLDIERING IN THE NorTH-East OF SCOTLAND DURING 1759-1874. By 
J. M. Bulloch, M.A. 4to. (Presented by the Author). (New Spalding Club). 
Aberdeen, 1914. 

An HistoricaAL SKETCH OF THE 64TH (SECOND STAFFORDSHIRE) REGIMENT, AND THE 
CAMPAIGNS THROUGH WHICH THEY PASSED. My Major H. G. Purdon. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Author). (The Guardian Works). Preston, 1914. 
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Polmann. 8vo. gs. 3d. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn). Berlin, 1912. 


Tue British Emprre-—Six Lectures. By Sir Charles P. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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(Berger-Levrault). Paris, 1914. 
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NAPOLEON, WARRIOR AND Ruiter. By W. O’Connor Morris. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Tue DuruaM Licut Inrantry. By Major the Hon. W. L. Vane. 4to. 15s. (Gale 
& Polden, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Tue Great Conpk. By Eveline Godley. 8vo. 15s. (John Murray). London, 
1915. 

REGIMENTAL War TALES, 1741-1914. TOLD FoR SOLDIERS OF THE OXFORDSHIRE AND 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY (THE OLD 43RD AND 52ND). By Lieut.- 
Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the 
Author). (Alden & Co., Ltd.). Oxford, 1915. 

Tue Guitt oF Lorp CocHRANE IN 1814—A Criticism. By Edward Downes, 5th 
Lord Ellenborough. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Presented by the Author). Smith, Elder 
& Cod.). London, 1914. 

EXTRACTS FROM ROLFE Famity Recorps. By R. T. & A. Giinther. Crown 8vo. 
tos. (Hazel, Watson & Viney, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Les AIGLes DES R&éciments Ho.tanpalis, 1811-1814. By O. Hollander.  8vo. 
(Presented by the Author). The Hague, 1909. 

Tue SELECTION OF THE Recruit. By Captain S. T. Beggs, R.A.M.C. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers). (Bailliére, Tindall & Cox). London, 
1915. 

Joun SHaw Bittincs—A Memoir. By Fielding H. Garrison. 8vo. os. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), New York and 
London, 1915. 

Germany’s NavaL Pian or CAMPAIGN AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
States (OPERATIONEN UBER SEE). By Freiherr von Edelsheim. Translated from 
the German by Alexander Gray. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Presented by Sir Claud 
Schuster). (Hodder & Stoughton). London, 1915. 

BaDGEs OF THE EcyptiAN ARMY AND SupAN GovERNMENT. Oblong Royal fol. 
(Presented by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales). n.p. 1912. 

A History or Persia. By Lieut.-Colonel P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., C.I.E. 2 Vols. 
8vo. sos. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1915. 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE European War. Part 1. Tue First Puase. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Thomas Nelson & Sons). London, 1915. 
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BOGIE FROM 1798 To 1808. By William Will. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the 


Author). n.p., n.d. 
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LETTERS AND PAPERS RELATING TO THE CRUISES OF GusTAvUS CONYNGHAM, A CAPTAIN 
OF THE CONTINENTAL Navy, 1777-1779. Edited by R. W. Neeser. (U.S. Navy 
History Society). 8vo. (Devinne Press). New York, 1915. 


Orpeat By Battie. By Frederick Scott Oliver. 8vo. 6s. (Presented by the 
Publishers). (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1915. 


War MEDALS AND THEIR History. By W. Augustus Steward. 8vo.. 12s. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (Stanley Paul & Co.). London, 1915. 


ADVICE To OFFicers IN INDIA. By John M’Cosh, M.D. Crown 8vo. (Presented 
by Professor H. Littlejohn, Edinburgh University). (William H. Allen & Co.). 
London, 1856. 


MANUEL D’ARTILLERIE. By Prince Napoléon-Louis Bonaparte. Crown 8vo. (Pre- 
sented by Professor H. Littlejohn, Edinburgh University). (Orell Fussli et 
Cie.). Zurich, 1836. 


ATLAS OF EuROPEAN BATTLES, A.D. 357 TO 1831. By R. von Rothenburg. Oblong 
fol. (Presented by Professor H. Littlejohn, Edinburgh University). (J. 
Bermann und Sohn). Vienna, 1839. 
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Brassey’s Naval Annual. 

‘* Brassey’s Naval Annual ” for 1915, which has recently made its appearance, 
is particularly welcome and valuable “in this year of war, in which British sea- 
power is the ruling influence and factor, giving us and our Empire security, 
enabling us to despatch armies abroad and to organize others at home, constitut- 
ing also the indispensable link of the armies with their base.’? The present 
volume, which gives, in concise tabular form and also by means of plans of ships, 


.much valuable and detailed information with regard to British and foreign navies 


not .readily accessible to the general public, or indeed to many naval officers, has 
been once more prepared under the personal direction of the founder of the 
“* Annual,’’ Lord Brassey, his son, Viscount Hythe, who has of late years relieved 
his father of this task, being engaged in various duties connected with the war; 
while Mr. John Leyland, so long associated with the work, has carried out the 
duties of editor. 

It is almost needless to say that the titanic conflict now being waged is the 
principal subject put forward, and Lord Brassey himself enters at some length 
into ‘‘ Considerations of the Causes and the Conduct of the present War ’’; and 
also contributes some ‘‘ Thoughts on the Present and the Future.” 
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Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., is well in evidence, and gives an interest- 
ing narrative of naval events and incidents since the outbreak of hostilities, his 
article being principally compiled from official documents; and he incidentally deals 
with the war of attrition (which includes destruction by mines and the submarine 
campaign), British and German strategy, amphibious warfare, and the German 


submarine ‘‘ blockade.”’ 

Mr. G. H. Hurford has compiled a useful diary of the principal naval events 
of the war; and Mr. John Leyland devotes a chapter each to the ‘‘ Enemy Navies ”’ 
and the United States Navy. There is also much other interesting matter, 
including good illustrations of H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’? H.M.S. ‘‘ Emperor 
of India,”” the German battleship ‘‘ Kénig,’’ the German submarine ‘“ U.36,” 
Krupp high-angle ship guns, and new Ehrhardt ship guns; and various statistics, 
tables, official statements, and official papers are also given. However, of neces- 
sity, and for obvious reasons, it has not been possible to bring some of the infor- 
mation up to date, such as the building of new air-craft, submarines, etc. The 
book, which is well got up, is published by Messrs. William Clowes & Sons, Ltd. ; 


price ten shillings. 


Ordeal by Battle. By F. S. Oliver: Messrs. MacMillan & Co., Ltd. 


Of the very many books which have already appeared dealing with the causes 
of the war and the want of preparation in which its outbreak found the British 
nation, there is none which better deserves, or will more adequately repay, perusal, 
than Mr. Oliver’s ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle.”” Written, as the author tells us, to estab- 
lish the need for National Service, he has, it must be confessed, made out a 
very strong case for its introduction, considered as an essential to security. Mr. 
Oliver divides his book into four parts—the Causes of the War, the Spirit of 
German Policy, the Spirit of British Policy, and Democracy and National Service. 
In his discussion of the first of these he shows how earnestly our Government 
strove for peace, but that our very earnestness caused our present enemies to 
believe that nothing would induce this country to depart from her pacific attitude; 
he shows, too, that while Austria wanted war with Serbia alone, Germany 
desired it to be more general, believing that we should under all circumstances remain 


neutral; he urges also—and who shall to-day contradict him?—that war was not 


inevitable if England had been prepared for it morally and materially. His chapters 
on the spirit of German policy contain a very powerfully expressed indictment of 
the evil which has befallen mankind from the attempted realization by Germany 
of her dreams of world-mastery; while in discussing the spirit of British policy 
he explains in bitter phrases how, in seeking social and constitutional reform, 
we have left security out of our calculations, have denied any interdependence 
between policy and armaments, and have imagined that because we wanted 
peace we should therefore be able to let war pass us by when it should 
come upon Europe. Especially illuminating are the chapters in which Mr. Oliver 
treats of the military situation in August of last year as evolved from the events 
of the three preceding years; and those in which he reminds us of the warnings 
we received and which we regarded not, our neglect of proper military precau- 
tions, the absence of leaders, and the general shrinking from plain speaking. 
And then, in Part IV., the author tells us of the rise among our people of 
a general feeling of anxiety and distrust, partly the result of the ordinary English- 
man’s clear thinking, partly due to the repeated warnings and propaganda of 
Lord Roberts and those who saw eye to eye with him; and Mr. Oliver, while 
blaming the one political party for its hostility and the other for its apathy 
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to the teachings of the great soldier who has been taken from us, has nothing 
but open and bitter scorn for those who knew that his words were true, from 
facts only recently divulged, but who permitted him to be rebuked and belittled, 
and have since expressed no regret for the attacks which were made upon him, 
for the accusation that his prophecies were wild and false. Mr. Oliver deals with 
all that has been done since last August to remedy our condition of unprepared. 
ness; how much has been achieved; wherein we have failed; and urges the folly 
of waiting for disaster to demonstrate the need for National Service. The book 
is one to be read and re-read; the writer is a master of his subject and he writes 
with deep conviction, with rare incisiveness and. a wealth of expression and phrase ; 
and if all his readers do not wholly agree with him in some of his views, they 
will probably share his belief that our chief need is leadership, and that the folly. 
of telling half-truths to the people has been amply demonstrated in and by the 
great trial which, unsought, has come upon us. 


Explosives, their Manufacture, Properties, Tests, and History. By Arthur Marshall, 
A.C.G.I1., F.1I.C., F.C.S., Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance Department. 
J. & A. Churchill, London. 1915. Price 24s. net. 


It is not possible within the limits of an ordinary notice to do justice to a 
book which, though its theme is continuous, is encyclopedic in its character; but 
its scope may be indicated by recalling to mind the most noteworthy events in 
the evolution of explosives, an evolution which the author faithfully deals with in 
accordance with the title of his work. 

For nearly 600 years after the death of Friar Bacon black gunpowder was 
without a rival both as explosive and propellant. In 1846 gun-cotton and nitro. 
glycerine were invented, but their danger for a time prevented their employment; 
indeed, the latter was only known as a drug until 1866, when Nobel produced 
the blasting substance, dynamite, by absorbing nitro-glycerine in kieselghur. Gun- 
cotton (nitrated cellulose), however, at once aroused general interest, for it was 
thought that a smokeless propellant had been found; but numerous accidents 
extinguished this hope and no practical result was obtained with the new inven- 
tion until the researches of Abel rendered it safe in manufacture. The output of 
his process was a damp pulp which could be cut or pressed into any desired 
shape, was safe in store and would detonate when suitably fired. Thenceforward 
gun-cotton was used for mines or demolitions and seemed to have no future as 
a military propellant; though the nitrating principle was successfully employed in 
1865 in the production of the Schultz sporting powder. 


But the magazine rifle, and later the quick-firing gun, imperatively demanded: 
a smokeless propellant, and in this matter France led the way. In 1884 Vielle 
discovered that gun-cotton pulp when treated with acetic ether became a jelly 
which could be passed through dies, formed into ribbons, cut into pieces and 
dried. Poudre B, made on this principle, was used with the Lebel rifle; and 
when it transpired that the acetic ether (and other solvents) had a_ beneficial 
effect on the chemical and ballistic stability of the propellant, it was adopted in 
a modified form for artillery also. Meanwhile, Nobel continued his experiments 
with nitro-glycerine. In 1875 he invented blasting gelatine, when he discovered 
that he could gelatinize nitro-glycerine by mixing it with a small percentage of 
collodion (a low-nitrated cellulose); and by increasing the proportion of collodion 
he in 1888 produced the smokeless propellant, ballistite. Shortly afterwards cordite 
was made in England by incorporating gun-cotton (a high-nitrated cellulose) with, 
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nitro-glycerine by the action of acetone. Then every nation began the use of 
smokeless propellants made from gelatinized nitro cotton, either by itself or mixed 
with nitro-glycerine. 

In 1881 Spengel (with whose name certain safety explosives are associated) 
noticed that picric acid (trinitrophenol) could be detonated, and in 1886 Turpin 
proposed to use it in common shells after being compressed and agglomerated with 
oleaginous matter. Soon, with various modifications—in France it was called 
melinite; in Germany, granatfiillung 88; in England, lyddite, and so on—picric 
acid came into general use for high-explosive shells. Recently, however, it has 
been replaced by T.N.T. (trinitrotoluene), which possesses certain advantages 
over it. 

In 1815 fulminate of mercury was used for percussion caps, and when rifle 
ordnance appeared, was employed to set fuses in action. This was the substance 
which Brown, Abel’s assistant, discovered would detonate damp gun-cotton, and- 
since 1860 it has been used for military purposes. An earlier attempt to discharge a 
firearm by the detonation of a mixture containing chlorate of potassium had no 
practical results, but this substance is now found useful for blasting operations. 
When it is substituted for the nitrate in mixtures such as gun-powder, the power 
of the explosive is increased, but it becomes too dangerous to use. In 1897, how- 
ever, Street discovered that its sensitiveness could be reduced by coating the chlorate 
with an oily material, and explosives on this principle are successfully made at 
Chedde, in Haute-Savoie, and elsewhere. The less sensitive and more stable per- 
chlorates are also utilized, and it is interesting to note that the manufacture of 
ammonium per-chlorate, though a perfect explosive, was abandoned in France in 
1906 when the poisonous gas, hydrogen chloride, was discovered among its products. 
Other blasting agents contain ammonium nitrates, as, for exampe, the Favier 
explosives (1910) and the Austrian ammonal (1900). 

The above matters are all dealt with in Parts I. to VII.; the author’s methods 
are lucid and exhaustive and in the main may be described as popular; but Part 
VIII. demands some previous knowledge from the reader. It deals with the 
properties of explosives, their physical characteristics, their ignition, detonation 
and strength and the effects of pressure and temperature. An interesting feature 
is the discussion of the measurement of the rate of detonation (which may be 
thousands of yards a second) and the effect of this rate on the suitability of an 
explosive for any given purpose. Tests of various kinds are also described and 
the provisions of the Explosives Acts set forth. : 

Part IX. describes fireworks, fuses, and certain safety explosives for mining. 
Part X deals with buildings and magazines, the storing of explosives, rates of 
decomposition and deterioration, and tests for stability. Part XI. (a most useful 
place of reference) describes the materials (and their analysis) referred to throughout 
the book. The appendices contain some useful tables and there is a satisfactory 
name and subject index. Mr. Marshall is to be congratulated on the result of his 
labours and may rest assured that the hope expressed in his preface that the book 
might supply a real want is fully realized. 


Some British Soldiers in America. By Captain W. H. Wilkin, the Sherwood 
Foresters: Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


The author reminds us, not altogether unnecessarily, that the average English- 
man knows very little of the war which raged from 1775 to 1783, and that even 
soldiers do not know as much as they should do of the operations in which their 
own regiments took part during the Revolutionary War in North America. He has 
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at any rate done something to remedy the comparative ignorance of which he 
makes mention, and has invited our attention to the history of those very troublous 
years by telling us of the military lives of some of the leaders, and of one at 
least of the subordinate fighting men, of that particular period; they were men of 
varying calibre and who occupied positions, some of the first rank, some mediocre, 
and some insignificant; but from the sum of the information Captain Wilkin 
provides for us, we may learn the nature and extent of the difficulties by which their 
paths were beset, and in what degree they triumphed over them, or were them- 
selves overcome. The author’s list of ‘‘ British Soldiers ’’ contains the names, from 
general Officers like Howe, Carleton and Clinton, through such partisan leaders as 
Simcoe and Tarleton, down to a young subaltern of the grenadier company of the 
45th Regiment of the name of Hale—an ancestor, if the reviewer is not mistaken, 
of the Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale whose life work for the Royal United Service 
Institution will not readily be forgotten. It will be seen that the parts played in 
the American War by these ten men varied very widely in character, scope and 
quality, but the sum of their experiences gives a very useful idea of what was 
the nature of the operations in which the British troops were engaged, how they 
were conducted by the higher or subordinate leaders, and in what manner they 
were executed by regimental officers and men. The men, whose biographies are 
here given in miniature, served in different parts of the North American Conti- 
nent, and the perusal of their deeds enables one to form some general idea of 
the vastness of the theatre of war and of the difficulties of all kinds against which 
they contended. Many of the leaders rose to high rank, and were men, too, who 
then or thereafter enjoyed a high military reputation, which does not suffer at the 
hands of the author, except in regard to Rawdon, whose military capacity, for 
some reason, he does not seem to rate very highly. But these sketches of men 
who served in, perhaps, the most trying and difficult of our earlier wars are of 
very real value, and provide the personal element which gives an enhanced interest 
to the present-day study of the military history of our country. 


1. Nos Frontiéres de l'Est aud du Nord: 2fr. 50. 


2. Les Armées Francaise et Allemande: ifr. By General Maitrot: Paris: MM. 
Berger-Levrault. 


These publishers have lately brought out a new edition of the work by General 
Maitrot, which appears in two parts, the one a book, the other a pamphlet. The 
former, which bears the subsidiary titles of ‘‘ The Offensive by way of Belgium,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Defence of Lorraine,’’? deals with questions of strategy and tactics, 
brought within reach of all men by the remarkable clearness of expression with 
which they are discussed. It contains the well-known articles on the German 
offensive by way of Belgium, which aroused so much attention in Europe, upon 
which they came as something of a revelation. The pamphlet describes the 
matériel of the French and German armies and concludes with a comparison of 
the two possible opponents: it might well have been put together only yesterday. 
The war now raging endows these two books with the impression of reality; 
one reads the conclusions therein arrived at by the light of actual events; but 
one experiences a vain regret that all that the author foretold of the dreadful 
things that have come to pass was received as from the voice of one who cries 
in the wilderness. General Maitrot had more to do than most men with the iaw 
which sanctioned the re-institution of three years’ army service; it should not be 
forgotten that this has been his greatest work, though all that he wrote in further- 
ance of this measure is not included in this latest edition of his books. But 
France will not readily forget the continual efforts he made, the stern campaign 
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he conducted to give her what he called the Loi libératrice, and without the passing 
of which in 1913, the French troupes de couverture could hardly have sufficed to 
hold back the German attack, for France would certainly have been invaded, British 
help would have arrived too late, the Belgian sacrifice would have been of no avail, ~ 
and France might have been over-run three weeks after the outbreak of war. 
All soldiers, and especially those of France, should read these books in order fully 
to appreciate all that is owed to their author. 
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Hugh Rees 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
BOOKSELLERS, STATION- 
ERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


5, Regent Street, S.W. 
AND AT CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 
SIUTARY & NAVAL poe. 








EPT I 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT DELAY 








J. WIPPELL « CO. 


LTD. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
In Gun Metal, Bronze and Brass 





EXETER puscassons. LONDON 


A Fully Illustrated List on Application 


MEDICAL, LEGAL, 
NAVY AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 








MR. 
William H.Taylor 
(1st LL.B. London) coachesforallEntrance . 
Examinations for Public Schools, etc., etc. 








2 MIDDLE deca aie 5 
LONDON : : 3 











CATALOGUE POST FREE 


OLD 





Military Prints 


PORTRAITS, BATTLES, 
COSTUMES, ETC., ETC. 





T. H. PARKER BROS. 
Historical Printsellers 
45 WHITCOMB STREET 
LONDON : : :. W.C. 


PRINTS 
BOUGHT 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 











WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 


PLEAS® HELP WITH 
DONATIONS & LEGACIES. 


Over 49,000 Patients Treated Annually. 


PATRON : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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Princess Helena 
College EALING, Ww. 











Principal—ACiss Parker. 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to Languages, English, Art, 
Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large Grounds. Fees 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 


‘England's Peril 


By “FIDELIS” 


O Naval or Military Officer, Professional Man © 


(particularly those interested in Political Ques- 
tions), or, in faet, anyone who loves his country 
should fail to read this excellent little work, which 
#08 far to prove that we have now reached the Most 

xciting Period in British History. 
This invaluable little work is now of most particular 
interest owing to the Great European War, although 
it was first published as far back as September, 1911. 
The Author is a well-known retired Officer, who 
during a long regimental service has done a good 
deal of writing on Service subjects; however, he 

refers to remain anonymous as he considers such 
vital questions should be considered entirely on 
their merits. 


PRICE @d. NET. 


London: C. GILBERT - WOOD 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 














ARMY & NAVY 
JOURNAL 


met Recognised at home 

Bice hs and abroad as the 
PUBLISHED leading Military 
WEEKLY. and Naval periodi- 


20, VESEY ST.,New cal in the United 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. States. 


Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 


The PUREST Table Water known to Science. 


By Drinking 


SALUTARIS 


You Employ 
BRITISH LABOUR 


For — details, Price — ete., i 
write 


THE SALUTARIS WATER CO: LTD. 
236 «Fulham Road, London, S.W. 








Makes a very handsome gift for a 
Naval Officer ! 


“NAVAL WARS 


INI: 


Ain 


THE BALTIC 


By R. C ANDERSON. 


Admiral H.S.H.PRINCE ‘THEDAILY MAIL’ 

LOUIS of BATTEN-  says:—*‘ Such a study 

BERG, G.C.B. etc., says: — a8 this certainly merits 
“I have no hesitation in tes- sdme public honour.” 


tifying to its very great use. 430 pages. 
Price 15/- net. 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, London, W.C. 











THE 


‘Cavalry Benefit 


Association. 








For particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 
20, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.——— 

















Dos 


The JOURNAL of the ROYAL ARTILLERY 


* Proceedings "” of the R.A. Institution, contains 


THis Journal, which was formerly known as the ‘ 
articles and information on Artillery matters, some highly technical and some general. Articles 


on general Military topics also appear. 


In the Translations and Précis, which are an important feature, an attempt is made to keep up 


with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 


All Members of the Royal Artillery Institution receive the Journal, 
Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Special Reserve, Territorial Force, and Colonial Perma- 
nent Forces can receive this Journal post free on application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at 


an annual subscription of 20s. 


WOOLWICH: , Royal Artillery Institution. 
Sole Advertisement Contractor : 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W,C. 
Telegraphic Address—‘' Gilberwood, London.” 


WHe ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THis JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED 1!N GILBERT-Woop's 
Orrices, NorFoLK House, Victoria EMBANKMENT, LonpDON, W.C.. WHERE ALL 


Telephone—No. 4680 Gerrard. 


COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


TELEPHONE No. 


4680 GERRARD. 
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EASTBOURNE 





| ALBION HOTEL 








FINEST SEA POSITION IN EASTBOURNE 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL; fully licensed; close 
to Pier and Theatres. Attractive Lounge and Balconies. 
Charming rooms facing sea. Motor garage. En pension 


terms from 3 gns. weekly, 9s. 6d. day. Excellent cuisine. 


Telephone No. 1. Telegrams : “ Albion, Eastbourne.” 











——_—_— 


Steel 
Passenger 
Steamers, 
Tugs and 
Stern 
Wheelers. 


—— 





SALTER BROS., LTD. 
FOLLY BRIDGE, OXFORD. 


| Soa Re ere | 
Light 
Draught - 
Boats a 
Speciality. 

See 


Builders of all kinds of Racing and 
Pleasure Boats. Steam & Motor Launches 








ON ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE LISTS. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(CALCUTTA :—Military News Publishing Co., Calcutta, |NDIAN MILITARY RECORD, Published ist and 16th 
Publishers of Military Journals and Books. of month. Price 8 annas.—London and Calcutta. 
: w 
_ AMPING ADVENTURES.” Being), JAMES RIMELL & SON. 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
cae sie B Three rion in Northern ‘Wwansen Books & Engravings bought & sold. Catalogue gratis. 
"by R. C. ANDERSON; price 3/6 net (illustrated), of all [uzac & CO., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.c. 
Booksellers--C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, W.C. specialise in all branches of Oriental Literature. 
: ss Catalogues post free on application. 
DEFENDERS OF OUR EMPIRE, Biographies of the!“ ROFESSION OF ARMS,” 8d. net., all Booksellers.— 
Nation’s Heroes; Part 1, Price 1s.net,containing 12 bio- The best Pamphlet published on this important subject. 


























éraphies with signed photographic plates. Of all booksellers. | HE ROYAL NAVY LIST,” The Who's Who in 
“E NGLAND'S PERIL.” price 6d. net. ‘Everybody should the Navy”; Annually, 7s. 6d. net- First Annual 
read ‘England's Peril’ '’—The People—all Booksellers|issue, January, 1915. Important Changes. Special War 





RANCiS EDWARDS, Bookseller,83a,HighStreet,M Edition Now Ready, published May, 1915. 
NCi » Bookseller,83a, Hi reet, Mary- > 
F lebone, London, W.—Naval & Military Books & Prints, ae = ae gk acim tg bgt Pp frekeg 


and General Literature. Catalogues gratis on application 
“CHIPBUILDER” PRESS, Norfolk House, London, 
ILBERT-WOOD PRESS, Norfolk House, London.) and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Publishers of “ The Ship- 
7. Naval and Military Publishers; Proprietors of thelpuiider,” also, “Olympic & Titanic,” ‘‘Mauretania,” and 
Gilberwood” Series of Naval and Military Handbooks.|4 ,nual International Numbers. Prices on application. 


* INTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON JOINING THE ITHERBY & CO., 326, High Holborn, w.c. 
INDIAN SERVICES,”’ by Col. ALBAN WILson,, Publishers of Books and Periodicals of Ornithology, 
D.S.O. (8th Goorkhas); price 3d. net, of all Booksellers.|Travel, Sport, and General Natural History. Lésts free. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


DE LUXE 


is a development of the 


ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 






































Player’s Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of 
many years’ experience and is probably the 
best pipe tobacco yet offered to the public. 
It is perfectly accurate to describe it as being 
manutactured from not only the best growths 
of Virginia, but from the selected leaves of 
those best growths. 





Packed only in 2-0z.. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins 
at 1/2 and 2/4 respectively. Ranks in the British Army series: 
The GENERAL. 


For Wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military 
Hospitals at Home.and for the Front at Duty Free Rates 








Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 








MADEIRA. 


THE HOTEL BELLA VISTA 


(JONES’ HOTEL.) 

This Hotel has been recently renovated with Modern Improvements. 
Sanitary arrangements Perfect. 150 ft. above sea level, and standing in three acres of Gardens. New 
Balconies 210 ft. long, commanding magnificent views all round. Tennis Courts, etc. Electric Light 

throughout Hotel and Grounds. 
Healthiest situation in Funchal. Seven minutes’ walk from English Club. 
South Aspect. Charges Moderate, Special Terms for Protracted Stay. 
All St.amers met by the Proprietor, EUGENE E. G. JONES. 
A.B.C. CODE USED. Telegraphic Address: “SANSPAREIL,. MADEIRA.” 
Illustrated Pamphlet free from HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 275, Regent Street, London; 
W. 4H. HAYWARD, 42, Union Passage, Birmingham ; and ali Steamship Companies. 
Mr. E. E. G6. JONES will engage Quintas, Servants, or give any other information to 
families, on receipt of telegram or letter. 
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REDUCED RATES 
DURING THE WAR 


ALBANY HOTEL| 
HASTINGS 




















ONE OF THE FINEST HOTELS 
ON THE SOUTH COAST 








RATES FROM 


6/~ xO 10/6 DIEM 








HASTINGS has one of the driest, warmest and 

most equable climates in Great Britain, and is 

surrounded by beautiful scenery and places of 
historic association. 
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Do you know of any 
Finer Service 


which you can render to our brave 
troops than te offer them a 
Y.M.C.A. Building ? 


Since the outbreak of war no 
fewer than 400 such Buildings 
have been erected in the War 
Stations of Great Britain. 45 
Buildings have been sent to 
France; 20 centres have been 
opened in Egypt ; upwards of 40 
centres opened in India. 


But with the ever-increasing 
magnitude of the great armies 
which Britain is now raising, 
the call is for more and yet more 
buildings. 

At the lowest estimate another 
100 Buildings will be required for 
Great Britain, costing in all about 





£30,000. There is an immediate 
need of £5,000 for India; of 
£2,000 for Kgypt, if the work 


already begun is to be carried 


through to fruition. 

Every donor of a Building is 
entitled to choose the name by 
which it shall be known, a d an 
acknowledgment of his gift is 


affixed to the building. Those 


desirous of so doing may choose 
whether they will give a Building 
for Great Britain, France, Egypt 
or India. So urgent, however, 
are some of the demands, that 
the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. would be glad if 
donors would leave the selection 
of the district as far as possible 
to them. 


Give it to-day 


Donations should be sent to Lord Kinnaird, Y.M.C.A. War 
Emergency F und, 13, Russell Square, W.C. For every one who 
can give a complete building th re are hundreds and thousands 
of those who will deem it a privilege to help i in a smaller way. 
Every reader can do something to assist in this unique service 
to our troops, but send your subs cription to-day. 


£300 


will erect a Building 
or two large canvas 
tents for one of our 
war camps. £350 will 
build AND EQUIP 
one. Will you give 
one to-day ? 


POST THIS FORM _ TO-DAY. 





To Lord Kinnaird, 
Y.M.C A. National Council Offices, 
13, Russell Square, W.C. 


I have pleasure in enclosing 


to be devoted to 
the Y.M.C.A. work for the troops 





—. = | a © ee © seme 

















IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
This Journal is now published Quarterly, and will in future appear on the 15th day 


oj February, May, August and November of each year 
C. GILBERT-WOOD. 








{DVERTISERS. 
now a Quarterly Publication. 


C. GILBERT-WOOD. 








During the WAR Very Special REDUCED 
TERMS are offered to OFFICERS and 
their FAMILIES by the following Hotels 


which are all under the same Management 











Hotel Rubens 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. S.W. 


Telegrams—-‘‘ RUBOTELIER, Sowest LONDON.” Telephone (10 lines)-VICTORIA 6600 


Hotel Rembrandt 


THURLOE PLACE, S.W. (2{XEar’suseu 
Telegrams—“ CHOICEST, LONDON.” Telephone—KENSINGTON 4300 


Hotel Vandyke 


CROMWELL ROAD, S5S.W. 


Telegrams—" HOTEL VANDYKE, LONDON.” Telephone—KENSINGTON 2892 
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